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Born in December 1594, six 
years after England’s great 
blow for the cause of liberty 
against the Armada, the future 
defender of Protestantism in 
Northern Europe, Gustavus 
Adolphus, came of a lineage 
that promised heroic qualities. 
His grandfather, the great 
Gustavus Vasa, had not only 
thrown off the yokes of Den- 
mark and the papacy, and 
established the Vasa dynasty, 
but had raised the Swedes 
from being a semi-barbarous 
people, who, in his own words, 
were so short-sighted as to rob 
every merchant who ventured 
among them. 

The development of the new 
kingdom went on under his 
successors, who, if they warred 
among themselves, were men 
born to leadership and of high 
culture. Intellect was, indeed, 
the birthright of the Vasas, 
marked also with a strain of 
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insanity which, proverbially, is 
akin to genius—the happy form 
it took in the case of the second 
Gustavus. 

For his future réle his up- 
bringing was ideal, politics, 
literature, military science, and 
physical development being 
wisely blended in his education 
under the tuition of able in- 
structors and the careful direc- 
tion of his father, who imparted 
a strong religious impulse. To 
those who appreciate Xeno- 
phon’s ‘ Cyropedia ’ as perhaps 
the greatest of all military 
text-books, it is of special 
significance that Xenophon was 
one of his favourite authors, 
and that Gustavus himself de- 
clared later that he knew of 
“no writer better than he for 
a true military historian.” 

But fortune placed in Gus- 
tavus’ way the opportunity to 
combine practice with theory, 
even during his formative years. 
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Sigismund, the Catholic King 
of Poland, still strove to regain 
the throne of Sweden that he 
had held and lost; Denmark 
dreamt of a reunited Scandi- 
navia under her sway, and, 
holding Norway and the keys 
of the Baltic, was a constant 
menace to Swedish independ- 
ence; while Russia, though a 
minor power, was even then 
a thorn in Sweden’s side. War 
between these countries was 
recurrent, and thus in the hard 
school of reality the military 
ability of Gustavus was forged 
and his character developed. 
At the early age of sixteen he 
was given a small command 
in the Danish war, and distin- 
guished himself by the surprise 
night capture of the fortress of 
Christianopel. Later that same 
year, 1611, the death of Charles 
IX. brought Gustavus to the 
throne—no cheerful prospect 
for a youth to face, with three 
enemies at the gates and the 
parlous finances of his country 
tying his hands. If ever in the 
world’s history, it was youth’s 
trial .and opportunity—his réle 
not simply to take over a 
brilliant heritage, but, instead, 
a bankrupt concern, and his 
achievement not merely to re- 
store its stability, but carry it 
to heights of influence and 
power beyond youth’s wildest 
dreams. More striking still 
was that, instead of counsellors 
of ripe age and experience, the 
young King chose as his chief 
minister Axel Oxenstierna, pru- 
dent and calm beyond his 
years, it is true, but neverthe- 
less only eleven years older 
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than Gustavus. For Sweden 
and the world the partnership 
was a happy one, their qualities 
so different as to be comple- 
mentary, and knit by a bond 
of friendship rare in the rela- 
tions of kings and subjects. 

The immediate problem was 
the danger from Denmark, and 
in this early stage of his career 
Gustavus was handicapped by 
the inertness and incapacity 
of his chief officers, until he 
was able to replace them by 
that brilliant band of young 
generals, trained and advanced 
to high command by him, who 
figured so prominently in his 
later campaigns, and after his 
untimely death at Litzen. But 
when the clouds loomed black- 
est, the rally of the Swedish 
peasantry on behalf of King 
and country staved off the 
menace, and though disap- 
pointed of military success, 
Gustavus obtained a peace by 
negotiation greatly to his ad- 
vantage. The fortresses of 
Calmar on the Baltic and Elfs- 
borg on the North Sea, the two 
sea keys of his kingdom on 
the east and west, were yielded 
to him partly as the fruit of 
his stubborn resistance, and 
partly by payment, money diffi- 
cult to afford, and yet assuredly 
well spent in this case. 

With Denmark out of the 
way, Gustavus next prepared 
to deal with Russia. After a 
somewhat desultory war, the 
peace of 1617 obtained for 
Sweden the provinces of Ingria 
and Carelia, including the site 
of present Petrograd—the real 
importance of this accession of 
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territory being that Russia was 
shut out from the Baltic, so 
effectively securing Gustavus’ 
communications for his later 
wars. 

Poland only remained, and 
a long truce till 1621 gave 
Gustavus the chance to begin 
the organisation of his ‘“‘ new 
model” army, and so far as 
possible the resources of his 
kingdom, as well as to widen 
his horizon by travel. Under- 
taken incognito as Captain Gars 
(Gustavus Adolphus Rex 
Sueciae), these tours through 
Germany gave him the better 
chance to acquaint himself with 
the people with whom he was 
to be allied, and the country 
he was to fight over in the 
coming years. At home these 
years were also his main period 
of civil and legal change and 
organisation, during which he 
altered the policy of his pre- 
decessors, restoring the power 
of the nobility, but widening 
its bounds by the inclusion of 
all who rendered service to 
the State, making it a nobility 
of merit rather than purely of 
birth. Above all, he gave it 
a military orientation, the offi- 
cers of the army taking their 
share in the Diets, and so 
created a military monarchy 
in which the hereditary nobles, 
purged of their selfish elements, 
and the leaders of the army 
were fused into a solid buttress 
for the royal power. 

Over this new policy con- 
troversy raged hotly, the pro- 
tagonists being Oxenstierna on 
the one hand, and Gustavus’ 
old tutor, John Skytte, on the 
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other, who wished Gustavus 
to finish his father’s work of 
crushing out the nobility. But 
the ideas of Axel Oxenstierna 
prevailed, though largely be- 
cause Gustavus himself inclined 
to the latter’s views. . “If 
Oxenstierna, by his large wis- 
dom, his astuteness and tact, 
often proved himself the brain 
of the duality, it is certain 
that Gustavus was the direct- 
ing will and the executive 
hand.” 

The names of the two are 
indissolubly linked in the re- 
cords of the age, and the 
minister-general normally acts 
the part of a brake on the 
King’s ambitious and sometimes 
over-bold schemes. Yet though 
Oxenstierna stood essentially 
for prudence, it was no merely 
negative quality, and in some 
of the strategical turning points 
of the German campaigns, his 
was the more daring attitude 
and, perhaps, the longer vision. 
Though always the most trusted 
counsellor of Gustavus, his in- 
fluence was less decisive in the 
later years, and one of the 
great questions of history is 
whether the imperial power 
would not have been broken 
completely and the course of 
the world’s history changed 
had Oxenstierna’s bold stra- 
tegical advice prevailed after 
Breitenfeld. 

With the domestic changes 
the Polish wars interfered little, 
for, though continuing inter- 
mittently until 1629, they were 
punctuated by frequent periods 
of truce. Space forbids a de- 
tailed account of their course, 
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nor, because of their relative 
indecisiveness, are they of great 
historical interest, save as the 
training ground of Gustavus 
and his army. Unhappily, even 
for this purpose, the tactical 
details are wanting. The war 
correspondent had yet to make 
his appearance, and such few 
of Gustavus’ despatches as sur- 
vived the great fire at Stock- 
holm Castle in 1697 are lavonic 
to a degree, dismissing in a 
few lines a siege or engagement 
that cost a thousand or more 
lives. 

Of the deeply interesting 
process by which the weapon 
of his military triumphs was 
forged hardly any record exists. 
We learn that at Walhof, his 
first pitched battle, by a rapid 
night march ‘“ with a detach- 
ment of cavalry and a thou- 
sand musketeers,” he aimed 
to strike a Polish force of 7000 
under Sapieha before Radziwil’s 
force could join the latter; 
that when the rival forces drew 
up for battle, Gustavus, spot- 
ting some disorder among the 
enemy’s troops, placed his 
musketeers to support his at- 
tack with fire, and then charged 
in and routed the enemy with 
his cavalry. From these meagre 
details we gleam perhaps the 
earliest example in modern his- 
tory of the principles of con- 
centration, both strategical and 
tactical, and of the combina- 
tion of fire and movement, which 
forms the burden of every 
military manual nowadays. 

It is by such slight hints 
that we are able to follow the 
steady progress of the King’s 
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generalship, as well as of the 
mobility and hitting power of 
his army. 

When the war finally ter- 
minated in 1629 by a six years’ 
truce, it was not through de- 
cisive victory, though Sweden’s 
success had been sufficient to 
bring her considerable gains of 
territory, but because of Sigis- 
mund’s recognition that his 
prospects were dwindling, com- 
bined with the influence of the 
French and English ambas- 
sadors. Gustavus was wanted 
on a greater stage, and Riche- 
lieu’s master-mind pulled the 
strings to release him for the 
new part. 

The Thirty Years’ War had 
begun in 1618, but though 
frequent appeals had been made 
to Gustavus to throw his weight 
in the scales on behalf of his 
brother Protestants in Ger- 
many, he refused to com- 
mit himself to an adventure 
of such magnitude until he 
was quit of the Russian and 
Polish dangers, his command 
of the Baltic secure, and his 
forces trained and ready for 
the supreme trial of strength ; 
and, above all, until he could 
feel sure of adequate support 
from outside, and the genuine 
co-operation of the threatened 
Protestant States of Germany 
themselves. 

In 1624, when the full mean- 
ing of the tide of imperial 
triumph was gauged by the 
other Powers, England, France, 
and Holland, fearful of the 
aggrandisement of Austria and 
her combination with Spain, 
sought eagerly to offset the 
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menace by bringing some new 
champion into the German 
arena. England took the first 
hand in the game, influenced 
by the fact that she was the 
“keep ” of the reformed faith, 
and also because the ill-fated 
Frederick, chased summarily 
from his Bohemian throne and 
Palatine dominions, was the 
son-in-law of James I. Two 
English ambassadors, Robert 
Anstruther and James Spens, 
visited both Christian of Den- 
mark and Gustavus of Sweden. 
But the latter had no inten- 
tion of being made a catspaw, 
and to the overtures replied : 
“Tf any one thinks it easy to 
make war upon the most power- 
ful potentate in Europe, and 
upon one, too, who has the 
support of Spain and so many 
of the German princes... 
and if he think, also, it easy 
to bring into common action 
so many minds, each having 
in view their own separate 
object . . . we shall be quite 
willing to leave to him the 
glory of his achievements and 
all its accompanying advan- 
tages.” 

Christian of Denmark proved 
more complaisant, and less far- 
sighted in estimating the diffi- 
culties, with results that were 
soon disastrous. His army and 
generals unequal to the task, 
and England proving a broken 
reed on which to rely even for 
financial support, Christian was 
defeated, thrown out of Ger- 
many, and compelled to sue 
for peace. With all Germany 
Overrun by his armies, the 
Emperor followed up his mili- 
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tary and political triumph by 
the famous Edict of Restitu- 
tion of May 1629, by which all 
the bishoprics, churches, and 
church property acquired by 
the Protestants since 1552 were 
torn from them and restored 
to the Catholics, an act, more- 
over, carried out in the most 
ruthless manner. 

Then while all Germany 
groaned under the tyranny of 
the Emperor and the barbarism 
of the imperial armies, Riche- 
lieu, politician before Catholic 
prelate, fearing the imperial 
ambitions, made his bid to 
secure Gustavus as a counter- 
poise. 

His hands at last free, his 
forces prepared for the great 
stake, and his religious senti- 
ments spurring him on, Gus- 
tavus was now willing to listen 
to advances. Above all, he 
appreciated the danger to 
Sweden of an imperial hold on 
the Baltic. He had already 
sought to guard against this 
latter menace by aiding the 
citizens of Stralsund, the noted 
Baltic port, in their resistance 
to Wallenstein, which proved 
the one real check to the 
imperial general’s all-conquer- 
ing progress. 

In a letter to Oxenstierna 
in 1628, Gustavus had uttered 
the prophetic truth, which later 
history has made so clear, 
“that the wars that are made 
in Europe are complicated, and 
nearly always become general,” 
one of many indications that 
he had long realised his entry 
into the struggle to be in- 
evitable. 
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But for a time he hesitated 
as to the choice: ‘‘ Ought he 
to take the offensive or defen- 
sive in the war.” Oxenstierna 
supported the latter view, but 
Gustavus here took the bolder 
course, arguing the danger that 
would arise from an imperial 
fleet in the Baltic. “If one 
tries not to take his ports by 
land forces, I see not the means 
of long defending the kingdom. 
It would not be well to trans- 
port into Sweden the seat of 
war, for we are never more 
feeble than in our own country. 
You know the extent of our 
coasts and the number of ports 
we have to defend. I am in 
accord with you that it is 
scarcely possible to make war 
in Germany, nevertheless if we 
gain the advantage, I do not 
believe we shall be so poor 
that we cannot have some 
advantage. ... We cannot take 
away a strong army, because 
it is necessary to keep many 
infantry in Sweden to observe 
Denmark. It will be necessary 
then to employ especially for- 
eigners. We think, however, 
to put in campaign fifteen thou- 
sand foot and nine thousand 
horse. And though you object 
to the feebleness of our army 
and the force of the two armies 
of the enemy, you should con- 
sider that he has an extensive 
country to occupy and many 
cities to guard, which requires 
a large number of troops. It 
is not well to lose sight that 
the power of the enemy is more 
in fame than in the reality, 
and that the loss of a single 
pitched battle would render his 
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position very critical ’’—an in- 
spired forecast that Breitenfeld 
was to prove true. If Gus- 
tavus, unlike his rival Wallen- 
stein, had no recourse to as- 
trology in order to foresee the 
future, he was gifted with a 
remarkable measure of fore- 
sight, amounting almost to 
second sight, as to the course 
both of his military fortunes 
and himself. Was he vouch- 
safed a vision of the tragic day 
of Liitzen, when, in his parting 
address to the Diet, he said: 
“As to what concerns me, I 
am not unaware of the danger 
to which I expose myself. 
Already many times my blood 
has flowed for Sweden, and my 
love for the country doubtless 
will cost my life some day; 
for it is by being often carried 
to the well that the pitcher is 
finally broken.” 

The die was soon cast. On 
4th July 1630, exactly one 
hundred years after the Con- 
fession of Augsburg was pub- 
lished, Gustavus, the new cham- 
pion of Protestantism, landed 
in Germany, on the island of 
Usedom, near the mouth of the 
Oder, the great river round 
which his earlier campaigns 
were to centre. 

At the news, Ferdinand, 
swollen with triumph, is said 
to have remarked, “So we 
have another little enemy,” 
and his flattering courtiers 
made jest, “The snow-king 
will melt as he approaches the 
Southern Sun.” Fortune fav- 
oured the bold throw, for it 
was at this juncture that Wal- 
lenstein was dismissed from his 
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command at the instigation of 
the German Catholic princes, 
who resented his arrogance and 
power, and made the excuse of 
his army’s exactions. In this 
successful interference they were 
substantially aided not only 
by the Court of Madrid, but 
by the subtler intrigues of 
Richelieu, who, negotiating at 
that time his secret treaty 
with Gustavus, wished to clear 
the path for his new counter- 
poise to the imperial power. 
His envoy, the Capuchin friar, 
Father Joseph, artfully urged 
on the Emperor that “it would 
be well to oblige the electors 
in this trifling matter; it will 
help to secure the Roman 
crown for the King of Hun- 
gary, and when the storm shall 
have passed away, Wallenstein 
will be ready enough to resume 
his former station.” Gaining 
his end in this vital matter, 
Father Joseph proceeded to 
ensure that the imperial plans 
were upset over the King of 
Hungary’s election. Bitterly 
the Emperor declared, “A 
worthless friar has disarmed 
me with his rosary, and put 
six electoral hats into his nar- 
row cowl.’ Had he foreseen 
the future, how much greater 
would his chagrin have been ? 
For not only did he lose the 
service of his best general dur- 
ing what was the critical early 
period of Gustavus’ invasion, 
when the scales trembled in the 
balance, but with Wallenstein 
disappeared the greater part 
of his army, raised by personal 
contract, as was the custom of 
the time, and so not bound 
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by any ties of patriotism. Many 
of them, indeed, enlisted under 
the banner of Gustavus. 

It is difficult to overestimate 
the influence this tremendous 
weakening of the imperial army 
exercised on the fortunes of 
the war and of Europe, allow- 
ing the Swedish King to con- 
solidate his position in Ger- 
many, and widen his base for 
the far-reaching operations of 
the next year. 

But when Gustavus took his 
momentous decision, he had no 
conception of this huge stroke 
of luck in store. All that he 
could see was the imperial 
power bestriding Germany like 
a Colossus, the Protestant 
States beaten to their knees, 
so cowed, indeed, by adversity 
and the merciless devastations 
of the imperial armies, that 
when Gustavus landed, not a 
prince, not a city, dared to 
give a welcome to the cham- 
pion they had summoned. So 
reduced was their courage, so 
slender their hope, that all 
waited to see how his venture 
would fare before committing 
themselves to his support— 
silent awe-stricken spectators 
of another David and Goliath 
duel. 

Strange how the story of the 
great captains repeats itself: 
Alexander’s setting out for Asia 
to attack the vast Persian 
Empire and its armed millions ; 
Hannibal’s crossing the Alps to 
challenge the Roman power at 
its seat; were not more daring 
than this seeming gambler’s 
throw of Gustavus, with the 
odds so heavily against him. 
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Here, on the threshold of 
his German campaigns, is a 
fitting juncture to analyse the 
character and the forces of 
Gustavus, to discover what 
manner of man was this auda- 
cious champion of Protestant- 
ism, and what were the military 
factors on which he relied to 
counterbalance the Emperor’s 
vast superiority in men and 
resources. In this study we 
are concerned essentially with 
Gustavus as a soldier. Our 
object is to assess his calibre 
as an artist and scientist of 
war, and his contribution to 
military progress. Since his- 
tory shows us that his dramatic 
successes were due rather to 
the new pattern instrument of 
war he created than to any 
revolutionary developments in 
strategy, as was the case with 
Napoleon, or even in tactics, 
we are justified in devoting 
the major part of our space to 
this question. 

First, of the man, for thereby 
we gain the clue to his influence 
on warfare, and the course of 
his military methods and re- 
forms. 

In person tall and _ well- 
formed, becoming stout in these 
later years, though but thirty- 
eight at his death, of ruddy 
complexion, blue eyes, bright 
yellow hair, his Viking blood 
manifested itself both in his 
looks and in his actions. For- 
eigners bestowed on him the 
name of “the golden King of 
the north.” In disposition and 


manner frank, generous, with 
a marked courtesy and dignity 
of bearing, though subject to 
occasional fierce gusts of tem- 
per. With a strong sense of 
what was due to his royal posi- 
tion, he was yet remarkably 
easy of access and genial, and 
with personal magnetism added 
to constant acts of spontaneous 
kindness, it was little wonder 
that he won the adoration of 
his troops, while his humane 
conduct in war, far beyond his 
age, compelled the respect of 
his bitterest foes. In personal 
valour, carried to the pitch of 
recklessness, he surpasses even 
Alexander in the réle of the 
great captains ; and where the 
King led the way into the 
danger zone so impetuously, 
how could his troops but be 
inspired to heroic feats? Sur- 
veying the upshot in history, 
and remembering what vast 
issues rested on his life, we may 
regret that his fiery courage 
was not tempered, but instinct 
conquers reason and compels 
our admiration. “Lion of the 
North,” indeed, the men of his 
time aptly characterised the 
man and his achievements. 
Thirteen times wounded in 
his earlier campaigns, his per- 
sonal daring had its spring in 
more than mere love of danger. 
To the envoy of Holland, who 
remonstrated with him, sug- 
gesting that it would suffice 
to trace the plan and leave its 
execution to others, Gustavus 
replied, “One cannot take 
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cities by marking circles on a 
table in his chamber. When 
the schoolmaster is absent, the 
scholars put aside their books.” 

Another reason is revealed in 
the remarks of the Scottish 
officer Monro, who was in the 
service of Gustavus: ‘‘ The lack 
of good charts, and the great 
importance which he attached to 
knowledge of the ground, caused 
him to reconnoitre in person, 
and expose himself very near 
to danger, for he was short- 
sighted.” In present days, 
when the vital importance 
of personal reconnaissance is 
stressed throughout all armies, 
this ray from the past throws 
light on one claim of Gustavus 
to be the founder of modern 
war. 

An incident which also illumi- 
nates his military character is 
that narrow escape at the siege 
of Demmin, when, on such a 
reconnaissance, he was caught 
leg deep in a marsh, the ice 
breaking, and in his predica- 
ment came under a heavy fire. 
Reproached by Captain Du- 
maine, a Scot, for thus risking 
his precious life, Gustavus 
genially acknowledged his im- 
prudence, but added, “It is 
my nature not to believe well 
done except what I do myself ; 
it is also necessary that I see 
everything by my own eyes.” 

From Monro we get marv 
such sidelights. ‘I serve with 
great pleasure such a general, 
and I could find with difficulty 
@ similar man, who was accus- 
tomed to be the first and the 
last where there is danger ; 
who gained the love of his 
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officers by the part he took in 
their troubles and fatigues ; 
who knew so well how to trace 
the rules of conduct for his 
watriors according to times and 
circumstances; . . . whodivined 
the projects and knew the re- 
sources of his enemies, their 
plans, their forces, their dis- 
cipline, likewise the nature and 
position of the places which 
they occupied.” Such an epi- 
tome of the principles of leader- 
ship would make a model basis 
for an address to young officers 
to-day. 

Unlike some modern com- 
manders, however, he placed 
efficiency beyond friendship, nor 
would he tolerate stupid officers 
because of their social gifts, or 
on the ground that they were 
“‘ good fellows.” On this point 
Monro tells us, “He did not 
like the officers who lacked in- 
telligence, and he never left 
one without being assured that 
his orders were understood.” 
How pertinent the phrase 
sounds. ‘‘ He arrested an offi- 
cer who, while the fortifications 
of Stettin were being repaired, 
stated that the earth was frozen. 
In affairs which had relation to 
the needs of war he did not 
admit of excuses.” 

There is sound military psy- 
chology, as well as a flavour 
of the Great War, in the com- 
ment, ‘“‘ When he was weakest, 
he digged the most in the 
ground ; and this he did, not 
only to secure his soldiers from 
the enemy, but also to keep 
them from idleness.” 

But in nothing is his claim 
to be the forerunner of modern 
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doctrine more marked than in 
his emphasis on information, 
inter - communication, and co- 
operation. 

To this his correspondence 
and orders bear witness ; every 
time in the instructions sent 
to his subordinate commanders 
he reiterates not only that 
they are to keep him informed 
of the situation, but also to get 
in touch and keep in touch 
with the commanders of neigh- 
bouring detachments. For ex- 
ample, at the end of instruc- 
tions to Horn, dated 30th 
March 1630: “Do not fail to 
inform us of what happens in 
the district, also of all that 
comes to your knowledge about 
the enemy’s situation; above 
all, don’t neglect to keep up 
a daily correspondence with 
Kagge.” Here, again, is an 
instruction of 18th February 
to Baner, which is an excellent 
example of the principles of 
security and economy of force : 
“The King always insists that 
general officers must keep up 
correspondence between them- 
selves. If the enemy, with 
only a part of his troops, 
attempts an invasion in a par- 
ticular quarter, the dispositions 
must be regulated accordingly, 
and the forces to oppose him 
proportioned to his numbers, 
ensuring, above all, that the 
crossings of the Reckiwitz, 
Tribal, and Tollensee are well 
held. These rivers serve as 
entrenchments and sure means 
of easy communication. The 
rest of the troops will remain 
in their quarters, at least until 
there is an urgent need of them 
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to join those detailed to act 
against the enemy.” 
Gustavus’ orders are a model, 
of which a modern staff officer 
might be proud, the paragraphs 
numbered, each short, crisp, 
and embodying one specific 
point, the whole in a logical 
sequence that is reminiscent 
of modern practice—informa- 
tion as to the enemy, intention 
of the commander, and method 
of execution first, then adminis- 
trative arrangements, and fin- 
ally inter-communication. 
Perhaps the most notable 
feature of his instructions, the 
hallmark of the great captain 
who foresees all contingencies 
and prepares for all emer- 
gencies, is the way Gustavus 
indicates the various moves 
open to the enemy, and the 
action to be taken in each case. 
If in his strategy, as we shall 
show, his fulfilment of the 
principle of offensive action was 
less convincing than that of 
security—of which he may truly 
be said to be the father in 
modern war,—he at least 
realised the value of speed and 
the principle of concentration 
du fort au faible to a degree 
markedly ahead of his times. 
Here is a typical message to 
Horn in July 1631: ‘‘ We have 
already made clear to you our 
wish that you should come here 
without delay with your troops ; 
we repeat it again, because 
there could not be a_ better 
chance, to all appearances, to 
administer a check to the 
enemy, provided that you are 
not late in arriving. Do all 
that you can, then, to get here 
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as soon as possible, so that we 
ean profit by this splendid 
chance before the enemy can 
be reinforced.” 

In another of the same month 
we find a deft combination of 
reproof and encouragement : 
“We learn with surprise that, 
instead of sending to Old 
Brandenburg a thousand well- 
trained and disciplined men to 
guarantee this place against 
enemy attack, you have ordered 
there the recruits of Colonel 
Berch and three hundred Swed- 
ish soldiers, also recruits, and 
all undisciplined. As we learn 
that the enemy is not advanc- 
ing towards Brandenburg and 
Spandow, although he is camped 
near the river, where he can 
easily build a bridge, we wish 
you to carry out our instruc- 
tions to the letter, which are 
that you should choose a thou- 
sand good musketeers from 
your army, of whom you will 
send three hundred to reinforce 
the garrison of Spandow, and 
the other seven hundred to 
Brandenburg. With the sur- 
plus, as the issue of our plans, 
and the moment of acting with 
success, depends entirely on 
your prompt arrival, you will 
make the greatest speed to 
join us. If you ever attach 
some value to rendering us a 
service that we appreciate, this, 
which is urgent and helpful, 
will earn you a right to our 
regard.—P.S. Move the troops 
in as open formation as pos- 
sible during your march in 
order to travel faster, which is 
the supreme requirement... . 
It does not matter if the 
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artillery pieces follow after you, 
provided that you arrive with 
the troops.” 

But modern though Gustavus 
is in many respects, it is not 
to be expected that he should 
be entirely emancipated from 
the toils of mediwvalism, where 
war was treated as a glorified 
joust, instead of a sharp and 
decisive life and death struggle 
between nations, hedged in by 
formal observances and other 
relics of chivalry that are now 
the characteristic of the duel, 
and discarded in real fighting. 
Thus on the field of Breitenfeld 
we find Gustavus, conforming 
to old custom, sending a trum- 
peter to challenge Tilly and 
his army before battle is joined. 
Indeed, more than a century 
after Gustavus, when such 
great captains as Turenne, 
Condé, Montecuculi, Eugene, 
and Marlborough had all made 
their contribution to the art 
of war, we find the immortal 
comedy of Fontenoy, “‘ Gentle- 
men of France, fire first.” 

Picturesque and redolent of 
a stately courtesy, but hope- 
lessly impractical, the incident 
appeals to our emotions as 
much as it is condemned by 
our reason. 


From the man himself, let us 
turn to his instrument, and it 
is here in the organisation of 
his army and his military re- 
forms that Gustavus’ modern 
trend of thought finds its fullest 
expression. 

If he was not the inventor 
of the modern standing army, 
he was at least the first to 
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develop it systematically, to 
place it on a rational basis ; in 
fact, the pioneer in building 
up a true regular army and 
national military organisation. 
He may well be called the father 
of the present European system 
of conscription. 

In the Middle Ages the mili- 
tary forces were either of the 
feudal or militia type, who 
turned out for a short period 
and returned to their homes 
on its expiry, or else mercenary 
bands who hired themselves 
out to any ruler, irrespective of 
nationality, who was willing 
to pay them. Regular soldiers 
only in the sense that they 
made war their profession, they 
were the best troops of their 
age, but unreliable and natur- 
ally averse to vigorous action, 
where decisive victory would 
remove the need of their ser- 
vices, and so throw them out 
of employment. 

But despite this drawback, 
from the collapse of feudalism 
onwards their importance 
steadily and inevitably in- 
creased, and in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries the 
soldier of fortune was the 
dominant feature in warfare. 
Until, and apart from, Gus- 
tavus, such embryo standing 
armies as existed were but an 
enlarged species of royal body- 
guard. 

Working to some extent on 
a foundation laid by the earlier 
Vasa kings, Gustavus created 
a national army, raised, paid, 
fed, and equipped by the State, 
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with a militia behind it for 
home defence, which also sup- 
plied drafts to the regular 
forces. 

In numerous books the state- 
ment is made that Gustavus’ 
armies were raised on a system 
of land tenure, but a study of 
the records of the time shows 
that the “Indelning,” peculiar 
to Sweden, did not uniformly 
take this form, despite the 
King’s efforts. 

The orders issued for the 
kingdom in 1627 bear on this 
point, and are vividly reminis- 
cent of some features of our 
Great War experience: “The 
peasants are to be convoked 
by districts, the summons being 
given from the pulpits by the 
pastors, with the exhortation 
for every man to attend. ... 
The pastors shall first . . . make 
out a list of all the male in- 
habitants of fifteen years and 
upwards, for the correctness of 
which they are held respon- 
sible. The justices and bailiffs 
of the districts shall see that 
this is faithfully done by the 
parish clergy. ...A jury of 
twelve men shall be formed, 
the same who sit at the ting, 
or district court. With the 
assistance of this jury, the royal 
commissioners are to cause the 
assembled men to be divided 
into groups or lists of ten each. 
These are arranged, not accord- 
ing to the number of farms or 
landed estates, but by the cownt 
of heads.t In conducting the 
conscription, care is to be exer- 
cised that he who is'taken for 
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military service from every 
group shall be fresh and sound, 
strong of limb, and, so far as 
can be ascertained, courage- 
ous; in years, from eighteen 
to thirty. It is provided that 
where there are servants in 
the group, they shall be taken 
before the peasants, yet so 
that the son of parents who 
already have one son in the 
service, or have lost one in 
battle, shall be spared.... 
The situation of the farms shall 
also be considered, so that he 
who possesses a large farm 
may have the preference of 
being spared in the selection 
made. ...” From this con- 
scription no one was exempt, 
save the house and farm ser- 
vants of the nobles—though 
not their retainers—aud of the 
clergy. But essential services, 
transport and munitions, were 
safeguarded, as in recent days, 
and treated as “‘ reserved occu- 
pations ” by the rule that in 
mines, saltpetre works, muni- 
tion factories, and ship-wharves, 
only superfluous hands were 
liable for conscription. 

Again, the presence of the 
jury gave the conscription a 
democratic flavour, and any- 
thing done in its absence was 
illegal. 

Oxenstierna provides further 
information on the system, as 
well as an amusing sidelight. 
“When King Gustavus Adol- 
phus set about the great Prus- 
sian war, conscription was voted 
according to the number of 
heads, and the crown obtained 
in the first year .. . fifteen 
thousand; .. . but afterwards, 
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when every man had time to 
think of some evasion, not 
more than six or seven thou- 
sand. Conscription by this 
count of heads was the old 
custom, and the King vainly 
endeavoured to persuade the 
people to allow it to be made 
by the number of farms, so 
that one soldier might be fur- 
nished by a certain number of 
peasants, by an arrangement 
among themselves.” 

These conscriptions were for 
the infantry, from which the 
nobles were exempt. Lvery 
noble was held liable for ser- 
vice in the cavalry. 

In addition, however, to the 
conscripted troops, a propor- 
tion were raised by voluntary 
enlistment, mainly for the cav- 
alry. In the infantry the en- 
listed troops were generally 
foreigners, at first individual 
enlistments, but later, as Gus- 
tavus’ needs grew and his 
Swedish resources of man-power 
waned, by whole regiments. 
In his final German campaigns 
the percentage of foreigners 
was very high, comprising half 
his infantry. We have men- 
tioned the disbanded troops of 
Wallenstein, and prisoners of 
war constantly changed sides 
as the price of freedom. But 
no contingents figure more 
prominently in the history of 
his wars than the Scottish, 
who at Breitenfeld provided 
no less than three brigades, 
while such names as Hepburn, 
Ramsay, Monro, Leslie, and 
many another Scottish captain 
are indissolubly linked with 
the victories of Gustavus. In 
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Gustavus’ third campaign, of 
British alone, mainly Scots, 
there were 6 generals, 30 
colonels, 51 lieutenant-colonels, 
and 10,000 men. It is an in- 
teresting coincidence that in 
the storm of Frankfort on the 
Oder, where the Scots took a 
foremost part in the assault, 
the last stand of the Imperial- 
ists was made by a body of 
Irish under Colonel Walter 
Butler. 

By these various means Gus- 
tavus formed early in 1630 an 
army of 76,000 men, of whom 
43,000 were Swedes; but of 
this total only 13,000 landed 
with him in Germany, while 
David Leslie occupied Stral- 
sund and Riigen with another 
6000 —-a desperately slender 
force for so gigantic a venture, 
though another 25,000 came to 
him as reinforcements before 
the end of the year. Of the 
surplus, 16,000 were left to 
garrison Sweden, and three 
contingents of from 5000 to 
7000 apiece in Finland, the 
Baltic provinces, and Prussia. 
As the armies of Wallenstein 
and Tilly totalled over a hun- 
dred thousand in Germany, we 
may appreciate how fortunate 
for Gustavus was the former’s 
dismissal. 

But heterogeneous as was 
the Swedish army in race, it 
was welded into a homogeneous 
instrument of war by the dis- 
cipline, unique for the times, 
that Gustavus maintained, and 
by the magnetism of his leader- 
ship. 

Moreover, the numerous for- 
eign elements must not blind 
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us to the fact that native 
Swedes formed nearly 60 per 
cent of the total, and with the 
Scots were the backbone of the 
army. Wellington’s army at 
Waterloo was fully as mixed, 
but we regard the battle, and 
rightly, as a triumph of British 
staunchness. The Swedish raw 
material was ideal,  stout- 
hearted, inured to hardship, 
and with a deep-rooted affec- 
tion for the crown because of 
the way the Vasa family had 
always befriended them against 
the nobles. Again, though their 
pay was not high, it was regu- 
larly paid during the life of 
Gustavus—in striking contrast 
to other armies of this time, 
who had to rely almost entirely 
on plunder. Instead of the 
customary haphazard manner 
of living on the country, Gus- 
tavus organised a methodical 
system of requisitions, and fed 
his troops, as far as possible, 
from magazines established at 
suitable centres, with a regular 
staff of commissaries, who dis- 
tributed provisions to the regi- 
ments in bulk. Not only did 
this, one of the most notable 
of his reforms, prevent his 
forces dispersing over the coun- 
tryside to forage and pillage, 
but it avoided the other com- 
mon danger of waste—the need 
for repeated moves into fresh 
districts. Moreover, it enabled 
him to reduce the swollen 
baggage-trains and hordes of 
camp -followers that were a 
feature of seventeenth-century 
armies, and the worst pos- 
sible brake on mobility. In 
one army of 40,000 men, no 
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fewer than 140,000 camp-fol- 
lowers are said to have been 
counted ! 

His troops also were sys- 
tematically quartered, and if 
occupying a fortified camp were 
provided with huts or tents ; 
in neither case was discipline 
relaxed, and the troops were 
kept up to the mark by properly 
organised camp and garrison 
duties. He was also the father 
of the modern medical service, 
appointing surgeons to every 
regiment, and allocating a tithe 
of all booty for the upkeep of 
the military hospitals. 

With troops so well cared 
for and so well kept in hand, 
the maintenance of regular dis- 
cipline was made possible, and 
was aided by the strong re- 
ligious feeling which permeated 
the Swedish army. Like Crom- 
well with his ‘‘ Ironsides ”’ later, 
Gustavus preferred ‘“‘ such men 
as made some conscience of 
what they did,’ and believed 
that those who prayed best 
fought best. Gustavus fully 
understood the binding and 
driving force of religion, and 
even the ‘“‘new model” could 
not excel the Swedish army in 
mixing prayer and powder into 
an explosive compound that 
would shatter all resistance ! 
Gustavus introduced regular 
morning and evening prayers, 
and distributed through the 
army a special soldiers’ prayer- 
book, and the common sight 
of generals and privates kneel- 
ing side by side in prayer left 
an indelible impression on ob- 
servers in Germany. But if 


religion was used as a driving 
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force, it unquestionably proved 
a civilising influence, and the 
good behaviour and humanity 
of the Swedish troops became 
a matter of wonder to the Ger- 
man people, Protestants and 
Catholics alike, accustomed to 
regard a protecting army as 
only a lesser evil than an in- 
vading one. In this connec- 
tion, a point of note is that 
in the Articles of War, which 
he wrote in his own hand and 
published before his first Polish 
campaign, among the offences 
punishable by death were pil- 
lage, violence to women, and, 
rather quaintly, “‘despising 
divine service, third offence.” 
This new military code of his 
is yet another claim to modern- 
ism, and has served as a model 
for subsequent military law. 
It was administered by two 
kinds of court, a higher and a 
lower, corresponding in func- 
tion and scope to our “‘ general ”’ 
and ‘“‘ district ’’ courts-martial. 
The lower was a regimental 
court, with the commanding 
officer as president, and “‘as- 
sessors ” elected by the whole 
regiment as members. The 
code was severe. For a regi- 
ment which ran away in action 
the penalty was the old Roman 
one of decimation, and the 
regiment had to do the dirty 
work of the camp until it re- 
trieved itself. Yet in several 
respects it was more humane 
than in nineteenth century 
armies—in the guarantees it 
provided against injustice and 
in the absence of flogging. 
Similarly the Swedish code com- 
pares favourably with certain 
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Continental armies of the 
present generation in its ban 
on striking private soldiers, 
and on duelling among officers. 
The story goes that Gustavus 
on one occasion yielded to the 
entreaties of two of his officers, 
and granted special permission 
for them to meet, and added 
that he would attend himself. 
On arrival he said to the 
duellists, ‘‘ Now, gentlemen, at 
it, and stop you not till one is 
killed. Moreover, I have the 
provost-marshal with me, who 
will at once execute the other.” 
A pleasant prospect ! 

While in general the be- 
haviour of the Swedish troops 
was exemplary, whether in the 
territory of friends or foes, and 
in shining contrast to the cus- 
toms of the age, it is, of course, 
possible to exaggerate these 
good qualities. Time and the 
hero-worshipping historian are 
apt to throw a halo round the 
noble figures of the past, to 
depict them as angels rather 
than human beings, and when 
there is real warrant for admira- 
tion this tendency is increased. 
Under the pressure of circum- 
stances, when supplies from 
Sweden failed we have the 
King’s own testimony, in a 
letter to Oxenstierna, that “‘ we 
have been obliged to carry on 
the war ex rapto, with great 
injury and damage to our 
neighbours. .. . We have noth- 
ing to satisfy the soldiers ex- 
cept what we take by pillage 
and brigandage.”’ In Gustavus 
himself, though the preuwx cheva- 
lier of his age, a vein of shrewd- 
ness underlay his naturally hu- 
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mane disposition. Thus in the 
Polish campaign we find him 
writing: ‘‘ In order to win over 
as many of the Poles as pos- 
sible, the field-marshal will not 
only forbid all pillage... in 
Polish territory, and punish 
rigorously all excesses of this 
kind, but he will favour their 
commerce in every way pos- 
sible.” In contrast, in his 
address to the troops before 
Breitenfeld, he is not so much 
above his time as to omit the 
time - honoured incitement: 
“Now you have in front of 
you, for the first time, a camp 
filled with precious booty, after- 
wards a road which passes the 
sumptuous village and fertile 
lands of the Catholics. All 
that is the price of a single 
victory.” 

Happily for his higher fame, 
acts proved better than words 
suggested, though acts of plun- 
der were sufficient that year 
to call from Gustavus a general 
exhortation to the troops, and 
a number of executions. But 
such minor blemishes may well 
be overlooked in the radiance 
of his conduct and that of his 
troops in Bavaria. Here the 
peasantry maintained a guer- 
illa war of the most atrocious 
type—even in 1914 the Bava- 
rian troops acquired special 
notoriety ; hundreds of Swed- 
ish soldiers caught singly or 
in small parties were tortured 
to death, yet Gustavus re- 
frained from revenge. At Land- 
shut, incensed by a special 
crop of outrages, he declared 
to the inhabitants, ‘“‘ You de- 
serve to be annihilated by 
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fire and sword,” but on a voice 
from the crowd asking if the 
King of Sweden, admired for 
his clemency, was now to enter 
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upon the bloody path of ven- 
geance, Gustavus changed his 
intention, and maintained his 
moderation to the end. 


Ht. 


Turning now to his more 
material reforms, his influence 
on arms and equipment calls 
for notice. He stands out in 
history as the first commander 
to grasp the importance of 
fire, and, in particular, that 
infantry fire power was the 
route of progress and the key 
to the future. He introduced 
the wheel-lock and the cart- 
ridge, lightened and shortened 
the musket so as to do away 
with the fork or rest which 
had formerly been necessary, 
reduced the number of loading 
motions—all aids to mobility 
and hitting power. Hitherto 
the musketeers had been re- 
garded as little better than 
auxiliaries to the true infantry, 
the pikemen, and their numbers 
had only been half those of the 
pikemen. With improved fire- 
arms Gustavus increased the 
proportion of musketeers to 
two-thirds of a force. Until 
the bayonet was invented 
musketeers were defenceless 
while reloading (a process of 
some ninety-nine motions !), 
and so pikemen were still neces- 
Sary, though now more as a 
protective than as an offensive 
arm. More notable still, Gus- 
tavus often used his musketeers 
on independent missions, and 
later formed entire regiments 
of them, employing them to 


accompany his cavalry on some 
swift blow at an enemy de- 
tachment or garrison—an in- 
novation that well entitles him 
to be considered the father of 
infantry mobility. In this con- 
nection, it is interesting to find 
that in his Polish wars he 
revived the device of the Eng- 
lish archers at Cregy and the 
Hundred Years’ War, the mus- 
keteers, when unguarded by 
pikemen, carrying sharpened 
palisades in order to erect an 
emergency protection if charged 
by cavalry, from behind which 
they could fire. After a time, 
however, it was carried in the 
trains, as Gustavus realised 
that, next to fire, mobility was 
the supreme asset of infantry. 

From the weapons of the 
Swedish infantry we pass to 
their tactics, where, again, Gus- 
tavus laid the foundations on 
which subsequent ages built. 
Hitherto the infantry had been 
formed in huge and unwieldy 
squares, as many as fifty ranks 
deep, under the mistaken im- 
pression that density meant 
strength, that the more men 
one crowded together implied 
increased power of resistance 
and impulsion of attack. The 
fact shows how backward 
were the seventeenth century 
methods compared with those 
of the ancient world, and how 
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little study and intelligent re- 
flection had been devoted to 
the lessons of Roman history. 
Nearly two thousand years 
after the Macedonian phalanx 
had gone down before the 
flexible and articulated legion 
of the Romans, which, with 
its distances between lines and 
intervals between units, allowed 
troops room to mancuvre and 
use their weapons, we find the 
armies of Europe repeating the 
futilities of the phalanx; and 
with the greater error, because 
artillery was now in existence 
to shatter its cumbrous mass. 
These ‘‘ battles”’ or “ tertia ”’ 
of the Spanish style remained 
in use by all armies save that 
of the Swedes; with the pike- 
men inside, and the musketeers 
gathered in smaller squares at 
the four corners—resembling 
the turrets of a castle in plan 
—clearing away to the flanks 
when the forces came to grips. 

Gustavus broke up these un- 
wieldy formations, and arranged 
his men only six deep, with 
intervals between the files, while 
the musketeers commonly 
closed into three deep for fir- 
ing. This three-deep forma- 
tion became the pattern for all 
subsequent tactical evolution, 
the precursor of the modern 
firing line. The measure of 
Gustavus’ reform may be 
gauged by the fact that nearly 
two centuries passed before a 
further reduction to a two- 
deep line took place ; not until 
1824 was the latter adopted in 
the British drill-book, though 
it had been habitually used 
under Wellington in the Penin- 
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sula. If we reflect on war in 
the light of its three basic 
elements—power to hit, power 
to move, and power to guard,— 
we can appreciate the wisdom 
and benefits of the change. 
For by these more extended 
and thinner formations, the 
volume of fire was increased, 
mancuvre made possible, and 
the effects of enemy fire dimin- 
ished. 

It is little wonder that, gen- 
eralship apart, the Austro- 
Spanish phalanxes went down 
before the modern legions of 
Gustavus, even as their forebears 
at Cynoscephale in 197 B.c. 

But there was more in the 
Swedish formations than simply 
a reduction of the ranks, and 
this additional factor is an his- 
torical point which, so far as 
the writer can trace, has been 
undiscovered hitherto, or at 
any rate its importance and 
significance overlooked. This 
point springs from the peculiar 
cross-shaped formation often 
adopted by the Swedish brigade, 
which was the new tactical unit 
of Gustavus’ army, and the 
strength of which was a vari- 
able quantity, between 1000 
and 2000 men. It was a period 
of transition, and as a natural 
consequence formations as well 
as establishments were still in 
a state of fluidity, subject to 
frequent change and experi- 
ment, and the fact that other 
formations were also in use 
has tended to cloak the pur- 
pose and value of this one 
which was used at Breitenfeld, 
and is handed down to us in 
Lord Reay’s sketch. Another 
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probable cause of the over- 
sight was that with the dis- 
appearance of pikemen the in- 
fantry formations of Europe 
took the linear form that char- 
acterised them down to 1918, 
when the method of deploying 
infantry into waves or lines, 
only able to attack direct to 
their front, was at last super- 
seded by that of little combat 
groups, distributed in consider- 
able depth, which were able to 
infiltrate between, and attack 
in front and flank simultane- 
ously, the posts of the enemy. 
Accustomed to linear forma- 
tions, it was but natural that 
military historians should fail 
to perceive the design and 
advantage of the Swedish 
“cross,” or rather inverted T. 
Still a further cause lies prob- 
ably in the fact that the 
sketches bequeathed to us by 
Lord Reay and others show 
only a single brigade, or demi- 
brigade; only by plotting a 
line of such brigades (1 1 1) does 
the true inwardness of their 
formation become apparent. 
The advanced centre divisions 
of pikemen formed a row of 
“spearheads” in attack or 
breakwaters in defence, cal- 
culated to disorganise the 
enemy’s array, while the 
divisions of musketeers, thus 
“refused ’’ and protected from 
the initial shock, and with 
their flanks protected also by 
other divisions of pikemen, 


were able to assail the enemy 
with fire from front and flank 
respectively, and, incidentally, 
to protect the flanks and sweep 
the front of their own forward 
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division of pikemen. Not only 
was such a formation ideal for 
the conditions of the time, but 
it was markedly ahead in tacti- 
cal conception of those that 
prevailed during subsequent 
centuries, for it fulfilled in the 
realm of fire-tactics the grand 
tactical formula of a convergent 
blow from two directions, strik- 
ing the enemy in front and 
flank simultaneously. In the 
higher scale of tactics this has 
ever been the master-key to 
victory of the great captains, 
but not until the closing stages 
of the war of 1914-18 was it 
translated into the lower scale 
of the infantry units. Thus 
the discovery that its germ at 
least is to be found in the wars 
of Gustavus is a supreme tribute 
to his transcendent grasp of 
military science, and one more 
link in his claim to be the 
founder of modern war. 
Passing from infantry to 
cavalry, we find the same 
vision of the true principles. 
In other armies they, too, were 
formed in masses, sometimes 
ten deep. Worse still, they 
had become so enamoured of 
their new firearms as to forget 
that in the impulsion of the 
charge has ever lain the special 
strength of cavalry action. In- 
fantry can disorganise an enemy 
force, can destroy it piecemeal, 
but only cavalry, because of 
the momentum of the onslaught, 
can shatter it and break up its 
organisation irretrievably ; in 
other words, cavalry is essen- 
tially the decisive arm. It is 
because the deadliness and 
range of present-day firearms 
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have rendered the cavalry 
charge impossible and made 
tactics lopsided, that recent 
warfare has grown so inde- 
cisive, producing the stagna- 
tion of 1914-18, and the help- 
lessness of generalship to re- 
create a war of movement. 
Fortunately science has come 
to our rescue and provided us 
with an armoured and me- 
chanical charger—the tank. 
When it is realised that the 
latter is but the modern form 
of cavalry, and should be em- 
ployed as such, in the swift 
tank assault of to-morrow we 
shall see the rebirth of the 
cavalry charge, and with it 
the decisive warfare of the 
great captains. 

When Gustavus appeared on 
the scene, cavalry had lost 
sight of its proper réle, and was 
accustomed to trot up to the 
enemy’s line, when each rank 
would discharge their pieces, 
and then wheel off to reload. 

Gustavus revived the cavalry 
charge, and reduced the ranks 
to four, and later three; the 
front rank only were to fire 
their pistols, and then the whole 
line to charge with drawn 
swords at the gallop. It is a 
testimony to his mingled vision 
and balance—he was no one- 
sided fanatic—that in the same 
measure as he developed the fire 
action of infantry, he restored 
the shock action of cavalry. 

It is a common statement 
that Gustavus mixed infantry 
with his horsemen, which, if 
true, would seem a serious mis- 
take ; but closer study makes 
it clear that these were but 
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small detachments of 180 mus- 
keteers placed in the intervals 
between the regiments of cav- 
alry when drawn up in order 
of battle, and that he did this 
in order to give them greater 
defensive power and help to 
break up the enemy’s initial 
onset, as his own cavalry were 
inferior in numbers, and not 
so well mounted. 

Furthermore, while retaining 
the heavy siege-guns in common 
use, he introduced a new type 
of light regimental piece, which 
one horse or three men could 
move. It was an iron 4- 
pounder, and the charge, in a 
thin round wooden case, was 
wired to the ball—the first 
artillery cartridge. Lighter, 
more handy, with its cartridge 
always ready, this piéce Suedoise 
could be fired faster than the 
musket, and, adopted after- 
wards in other armies, was the 
prototype of the field-gun. To 
this invention and its employ- 
ment—the mancuvring power 
and rapidity of fire of his bat- 
teries—Gustavus owed no small 
share of his tactical success. 

Hitherto the artillery had 
consisted only of heavy pieces, 
requiring as many as thirty- 
six horses to draw the heaviest, 
and sixteen horses even to 
draw the culverin, which fired 
an 18-pound shot. As the 
teams were hired, and the 
gunners even were often 
civilians, once posted they 
could rarely be moved, and 
in case of defeat were inevit- 
ably lost. Gustavus experi- 
mented with the so - called 
leather cannon, consisting of 
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a thin copper tube, strength- 
ened by iron bands and covered 
with leather, but after the 
Polish wars abandoned it in 
favour of his new short 4- 
pounder cast-iron gun, which 
was more effective and re- 
liable, while nearly as handy. 
Grape and canister were gener- 
ally fired from these field-guns, 
round shot only from the siege- 
guns. 

We may also note that Gus- 
tavus organised a corps of 
engineers, and though his per- 
manent fortifications hold little 
new, he notably developed the 
methods of field fortification. 
He drilled the whole army in 
throwing these up, and in 
pontoon-bridging, while mak- 
ing full use of expert aid, and 
even of civilian scientists. In 
one respect his temporary de- 
fences are a striking forecast 
of present practice, for instead 
of a single line of continuous 
works, he would build a series 
of mutually supporting but 
separate posts distributed in 
depth in two or more lines. 

Gustavus is sometimes called 
the inventor of uniform, and 
though this is not strictly true, 
he did much to develop uni- 
formity in dress, and, even 
more, utility for the conditions 
of his campaigns. Early in 
his reign the troops served in 
their peasant’s dress, apart from 
the uniformed royal bodyguard ; 
but by establishing clothing 
depots, he gradually ensured 
that all wore clothing of a 
uniform pattern—a _ sleeveless 
tunic and loose breeches, their 
legs clad in coarse woollen 
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stockings, and their feet in 
shoes or bootees, according to 
the season. By improving the 
warmth and weather-proofness 
of the clothing, Gustavus was 
enabled to conduct his winter 
campaigns—a rarity then. 

Thus, to summarise, his su- 
preme achievement was to 
create the first scientifically 
designed instrument of war of 
modern times, blending hitting 
power, guarding power, and 
mobility ; in which the fire of 
infantry was first developed 
as a main factor in battle and 
their formations made flexible, 
the true shock réle of cavalry 
was revived, so giving scope 
to their distinctive qualities of 
mobility and moral effect, and 
the new factor, artillery, estab- 
lished as a third arm of the 
service. By teaching them the 
lesson of mutual support to- 
wards a common objective, he 
founded combined tactics. Fin- 
ally, by putting his forces on 
a permanent basis, and bind- 
ing them together through a 
regular discipline, he produced 
the first real war-machine which 
with its parts properly fitted, 
oiled by co-operation, and tuned 
by experience, developed a 
power and speed of action 
against which the cumbrous 
and rigid armies of the time 
could not compete. In each 
of the several elements—hitting 
power, guarding power, and 
mobility—the Swedish army 
excelled the Imperial forces, 
and in combining the three it 
broke away altogether from 
the past, and ushered in a new 
era of warfare. 
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As to the manner in which 
this instrument was employed 
—the sphere of strategy and 
grand tactics,—and how far 
Gustavus was a pioneer in 
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what Marshal Saxe termed ‘ the 
sublime branches of the art of 
war,” a brief survey of his 
German campaigns may best 
show. 


IV. 


The operations of Gustavus 
during his first year in Cer- 
many, though their narration 
and discussion might well fill 
a volume, were not of a de- 
cisive character, nor did they 
exercise a far-reaching effect 
on the struggle, save in so far 
as they paved the way for the 
greater moves to follow. From 
his landing, on 4th July 1630, 
until September 1631, when the 
Elector of Saxony, driven at 
last to abandon his neutrality 
in face of the imperial ulti- 
matum and invasion of his 
dominions, concluded an alli- 
ance with Gustavus, the latter’s 
efforts were directed to secure 
and expand his base of opera- 
tions on the Baltic coast. This 
limited action was forced on 
him not only by the need to 
secure his communications with 
Sweden and build up his 
strength, but even more by 
the failure of the German 
Protestant States to rally to 
the support of the man who 
had come to save them. Even 
the Duke of Pomerania, the 
province where he landed, and 
one that had suffered griev- 
ously from the exactions of the 
imperial troops, had to be 
forced into alliance by the 
appearance of the Swedish army 
at the gates of Stettin, his 


capital. As for the two chief 
Protestant princes, the Electors 
of Saxony and Brandenburg, 
they held aloof until late in the 
summer of 1631. 

If Gustavus appears over- 
cautious during this first stage, 
this lack of support and the 
smallness of his own forces are 
ample justification, while, apart 
from its limited scope, his 
strategy has method behind it 
—a feature new to the warfare 
of the age, and perhaps better 
conceived in this phase than 
in his own subsequent cam- 
paigns. The hallmark of real 
strategy is that it determines 
what is the objective and main- 
tains it unswervingly, adjusting 
both the means to the end, and 
the end to the means. 

By the end of 1630, Gustavus 
was master of almost the whole 
of Pomerania, and had pene- 
trated into Mecklenburg: he 
finished that year on a note of 
triumph by the storm of Greifen- 
hagen and Gurz, when by all 
the orthodox customs he should 
have been resting in winter 
quarters. Like other stereo- 
typed soldiers confronted with 
novel means and methods of 
war, the imperial commanders 
must have felt that Gustavus 
“was not playing the game.’ 
The Romans called Hannibal 
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perfidious because he practised 
the principle of surprise; the 
Chevalier Bayard, “sans peur 
et sans reproche,” invariably 
put to death musketeers and 
other users of gunpowder, and 
recent instances of the same 
attitude need no reference. 

In February 1631, while Tilly 
was collecting the imperial 
forces for an advance against 
Gustavus, the Electer of Saxony 
called a meeting of the Pro- 
testant princes at Leipsig, to 
which Gustavus’ envoy was not 
even admitted. The conclave 
bore no fruit, as the assemblage, 
instead of raising armies, de- 
voted their time and erudition 
to the futile task of drawing 
up respectful memorials to the 
Emperor, setting forth their 
grievances, which could only 
be redressed, as they had been 
inflicted, with sword in hand. 

Meanwhile Tilly was prepar- 
ing to besiege the famous city 
and Protestant stronghold of 
Magdeburg, after an abortive 
move towards Gustavus, on 
the Oder, and a spell of 
manceuvring on both sides. 
Hindered by the neutral atti- 
tude of Brandenburg and 
Saxony from a direct move to 
succour the threatened city, 
which lay so far from his base, 
Gustavus attempted by ex- 
Ploits on the Oder to draw 
Tilly again thither. This move 
failing, he set out in May on 
its direct relief. But on arrival 
at Berlin, time was wasted in 
hegotiations with the vacillat- 
ing Elector of Brandenburg for 
the possession of Oustrin and 
Spandau—it was risky to ad- 
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vance farther with two such 
fortresses in his rear held by 
a doubtful neutral. Only by 
the threat of force did he secure 
them, and then the next hitch 
occurred; the Elector of 
Saxony, afraid of the Emperor, 
objected to the passage of the 
Swedish army through his terri- 
tory. As he was the strongest 
Protestant prince, Gustavus 
could not afford to antagonise 
one whom he wanted as an ally, 
and ere negotiations were com- 
pleted Magdeburg had fallen. 
The horrors of its sack are en- 
graved deeply in history. Fall- 
ing back on Pomerania for a 
while, in July Gustavus again 
advanced up the Elbe towards 
Tilly. After more manewuvring 
came the decisive act which 
forced John George of Saxony, 
whohad sat so long on the fence, 
to jump down on the Swedish 
side. Disregarding his protests 
and entreaties, the Emperor, 
through Tilly, ordered the Elec- 
tor to join forces against the 
Swedes, and while he hesitated, 
the imperial army invaded and 
began ravaging his lands. A 
desperate appeal to Gustavus 
for aid was followed by the 
treaty of alliance that the 
Swedish King had so long de- 
sired, and while Tilly occupied 
Leipsig, the combined armies 
moved to meet him. 

Tilly had taken up a strong 
position in front of Leipsig and 
was awaiting reinforcements, 
but the urgings of the impetu- 
ous Pappenheim, eager for 
battle, led him to go forward 
and offer battle instead of 
awaiting it. The plain north 
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of the city, stretching for miles, 
and marked only by slight 
undulations, formed an ideal 
arena for an old-style battle, 
placing no check on the free 
movement of the forces, if its 
very absence of obstacles de- 
barred the subtle ruses of gen- 
eralship—little matter in an 
age when the principle of sur- 
prise was rarely exploited, and 
its value largely unrealised. 
Here, betwixt but in advance 
of the villages of Seehausen 
and Breitenfeld, on the crest 
of a gentle slope, Tilly drew up 
his army in order of battle, 
covering a front of about two 
and a half miles. Controversy 
has raged on many of the de- 
tails, not least Tilly’s original 
dispositions, but the main 
phases are clear. Historians 
differ as to whether Tilly drew 
up his army in one line or in 
two, as was the usual custom, 
but it would seem most prob- 
able that it was originally 
formed in two, with a reserve 
in the rear, rather to the right 
centre behind the guns, and 
on a slight elevation. When, 
however, the rout of the Saxons 
gave him the opportunity to 
move his infantry to the right 
to attack the exposed flank of 
the Swedes, he pushed the 
“ pattalia ’’ of his second line 
forward into the intervals of 
the first line for the purpose of 
this oblique move and attack. 
The infantry formed thirteen 
or seventeen solid squares, of 
from 1500 to 2000 men apiece. 
Tilly’s cavalry were on the two 
wings, a8 was customary, Pap- 
penheim on the left, Fursten- 
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burg and Isolani on the right, 
a total of about 10,000 cavalry, 
making altogether an army of 
about 35,000, rather less than 
the combined forces of the 
Swedes and Saxons, but, after 
the early rout of the latter, far 
superior to the Swedes alone. 
Only in guns had Tilly a 
marked inferiority, not more 
than thirty-six to fully a hun- 
dred of Gustavus’. In appear- 
ance his splendid-looking array 
of veterans contrasted strik- 
ingly with the tattered and 
war-soiled troops of the Swedes, 
or the immaculately equipped 
but untried Saxons. 

Early in the morning of 7th 
September 1631, the allied 
armies, in two columns, Swedes 
on the right and Saxons on 
the left, crossed the Loberbach, 
a marshy stream running across 
their front. The formality of 
the time is well shown by the 
failure to fall on Gustavus 
during this crossing. Only 
Pappenheim, with some 2000 
cavalry, went forward to hinder 
the advance, but the Scots of 
the vanguard, supported by 
some dragoons, drove him back. 
Thereafter unhindered, save by 
the smoke from the burning 
village of Podelwitz—set on 
fire by Pappenheim in falling 
back, — Gustavus formed his 
army in two lines and a re- 
serve. On his left was drawn 


up the Saxon army. 

By noon the armies were in 
position, and the battle opened 
with an artillery duel, in which 
Torstenson’s guns fired three 
shots to the Imperialists’ one. 
This continued for over two 
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hours, when at last the real 
action began. The fiery Pap- 


penheim, without waiting or- 
ders, moved his cavalry to the 
left to outflank the Swedish 
right, and then swinging round 
struck at the Swedish flank. 
The mancuvring power and 
flexible formation of the Swedes 
enabled Gustavus to wheel up 
his second line cavalry at right 
angles to the first, and so form 
a defensive flank, which, 
strengthened by musketeers, 
proved a rampart on which 
Pappenheim’s cuirassiers broke 
themselves to pieces. 

After seven vain assaults the 
Imperial cavalry fell back dis- 
couraged, and, followed up 
sharply by the Swedes, were 
driven in flight from the field. 
Meanwhile critical events had 
been taking place on the other 
wing. The Imperial cavalry 
under Furstenburg had fallen 
on the Saxons, and in a short 
half-hour almost the whole 
army, infantry and cavalry 
alike, were in disorderly flight, 
thus laying bare the flank of 
the Swedes. 

Up to now Tilly had neither 
ordered nor controlled the ac- 
tion, which seemed likely to 
degenerate into a “ soldiers’ 
battle,” but the rout of the 
Saxons and a flash of inspira- 
tion, of true generalship, gave 
him the chance to regain the 
teins of command, and in doing 
80 attempt what might well 
have been a decisive coup. He 
ordered his centre to move to 
the right and follow in the wake 
of Furstenburg, and by an 
oblique march brought his 
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heavy infantry “ battles ” into 
line on the flank of the Swedes. 
It was a manouvre in which 
we can perhaps find the germ 
of Frederick the Great’s fam- 
ous ‘ oblique order ” of attack. 
But he was meeting an alert, 
not a supine enemy, and one, 
moreover, whose flexible forma- 
tions enabled him to manceuvre 
more quickly than Tilly’s un- 
wieldy squares. 

Horn, commanding the Swed- 
ish cavalry on this wing, swung 
back his first line and wheeled 
up his second to oppose a new 
front to this attack in flank, 
while Gustavus hurried infantry 
from his second line to rein- 
force him and prolong the line. 
Fortunately, also, the cumbrous 
formations of the Imperialists, 
disarrayed by their flank move, 
were a handicap to rapid action, 
and their attack became a dis- 
jointed instead of a concen- 
trated blow. 

While the scales of victory 
hang in the balance, there 
comes the decisive stroke. With 
his right wing now secure since 
Pappenheim’s flight, Gustavus 
himself, taking a large part of 
his right wing cavalry, sweeps 
round and over Tilly’s original 
position, where his guns are 
still, cutting him off from 
Leipsig. The captured guns 
are turned to enfilade Tilly’s 
present left flank, while Tor- 
stenson, with the Swedish artil- 
lery, pounds his front, and 
Gustavus makes a general wheel 
with his centre and right to 
attack the Imperial left. As- 
sailed in front and partly in 
flank, with their close-packed 
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ranks torn by a double weight 
of artillery fire, the rigid and 
immobile Imperial squares can 
but offer a hopeless resistance. 
The end is inevitable, and 
though their stand is magnifi- 
cent, nightfall finds the scat- 
tered remnants in headlong 
flight. It was a victory of 
dramatic decisiveness. That 
evening the long invincible Im- 
perial army, under the iron 
heel of which all Germany had 
lain prone in ruin or terror, 
was scattered to the winds, not 
merely defeated, but destroyed 
for all practical purposes of 
resistance. Apart from an 
actual loss of about 12,000, 
the fugitives were so dispersed 
that Tilly on his retreat could 
rally but 600, and Pappenheim 
only another 1400. 

What were the factors that 
brought victory? Not any 
epoch-making novelty in con- 
ception or in maneuvre, for, 
so far as we can tell, Gustavus 
planned a battle of the typical 
parallel order, and such attacks 
in flank as eventuated were the 
outcome of the Imperialists’ 
change of position rather than 
of deliberate outflanking man- 
cuvres. The rebirth of grand 
tactics was still in the future ; 
indeed, there was perhaps more 
approach to it in Pappenheim’s 
attack, or Tilly’s exploitation 
of the Saxon rout for his 
oblique move. 

So far as Gustavus’ general- 
ship counted in the victory, it 
was by his quickness in rein- 
forcing threatened points in 
face of an able opponent, and, 
above all, his true coup d’eil 
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in seizing the moment for a 
decisive counter-move, and the 
vigour with which he pressed 
it home. He proved himself 
as fine a battle captain as any 
in the roll of history. But the 
main cause of the victory lay 
in the instrument he had forged, 
and the story of the battle 
makes clear how the superior 
fire and manwuvring power of 
its component parts proved 
decisive in each phase, whether 
in defence or attack. 

The victory struck terror 
into the hearts of the Empire. 
Vienna was said to be “ dumb 
with fright,’? Bohemian forests 
were laid low to block the road, 
the walls of cities hundreds of 
miles from the battlefield were 
kept manned. 

Whither would Gustavus 
move, and how would he ex- 
ploit his great victory ? 

For the moment the Emperor 
could raise no effective forces 
to oppose his advance. At a 
council of war, the Elector of 
Saxony, Count Horn, and many 
officers advocated an immediate 
advance on the Imperial capital. 
More notable still, Oxenstierna 
the prudent, though not present 
at Breitenfeld, was strongly in 
favour of this plan. But Gus- 
tavus decided otherwise — to 
move into South-West Ger- 
many, giving as his reasons 
that he did not wish to lose 
sight of Tilly, and that he 
wished to make use of the 
resources of the Catholic dio- 
ceses there for the maintenance 
of his army, so allowing the 
Protestants of North Germany 
a chance to recuperate. 
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Whether his decision was 
guided by the highest wisdom 
is a moot point. Those who 
support it point to the value of 
consolidating his position, of 
rallying new friends to his 
standard, and simultaneously 
gaining a grip on the territories 
of the Catholic League. Thus 
he could organise a fresh centre 
of Protestant power before at- 
tempting greater schemes. 

On the other hand, we need 
to remember that this move on 
the Rhine earned him the dis- 
trust of France, his ally, and 
that never again did the Im- 
perial power appear so shaken, 
or its seat so defenceless, as 
on the morrow of Breitenfeld. 
Was a supreme strategical op- 
portunity lost ? 

When Oxenstierna met Gus- 
tavus shortly afterwards, he 
saluted the King thus: “I 
would felicitate you at Vienna 
on the victory you have just 
gained,” and, eighteen years 
after the death of the King, 
said of him, “‘ If, after the battle 
of Leipsig, he had penetrated 
into the hereditary States of 
the Empire, instead of march- 
ing on the Rhine, and had left 
the States of Germany to ar- 
Tange among themselves, the 
Emperor would have found it 
impossible to continue the war.”’ 

Following his decision, Gus- 
tavus advanced into Franconia 
and down the Main, clearing 
its fortresses, then across the 
Rhine at Mainz, pushing down 
ag far as Mannheim. After this 
he went into winter quarters, 
establishing his court at Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main. What a 
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change from the previous win- 
ter! Then his troops eked out 
a bare existence on the scanty 
resources of desolate Pomerania, 
whereas now they lived in un- 
wonted luxury on the rich 
lands of Franconia. Then 
neither prince nor city dared 
avow their alliance with the 
man who had risked all to 
come to their aid. Now Gus- 
tavus’ court was a brilliant 
spectacle, where the ambas- 
sadors from every European 
court came to pay their re- 
spects to the victorious mon- 
arch, the most flattered and 
courted sovereign in Europe, 
whose very name struck awe 
and fear into Catholic hearts. 
Yet everything hinged on Gus- 
tavus’ life, and threats and 
rumours of assassination were 
frequent, though his very con- 


tempt of precautions was in 
some ways a safeguard. Urged 
to keep a bodyguard about him, 
he is said to have replied, 
“Then you would have me 
disregard the protection of 


God?” A significant light on 
his own feeling and sense of 
duty is thrown by another 
utterance: ‘‘ Believe me, I love 
a comfortable life as well as 
any man, and I have no desire 
to die an early death. The 
Emperor would readily make 
a separate peace with me to 
get me to return to Sweden. 
But I dare not leave so many 
innocent people subject to his 
revenge. Were it not for this, 
I would soon get me gone.” 
The campaign reopened next 
spring, when Tilly, who had 
been operating on the higher 
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reaches of the Main and had 
defeated Horn at Bamberg, 
retired in face of Gustavus’ 
approach, falling back on the 
Danube to cover Bavaria. Fol- 
lowing him up, Gustavus passed 
through Nuremburg and on to 
Donauwérth, where he secured 
the crdéssing of the Danube. 
Just east of this town the little 
river Lech flows into the Danube 
from the south, and forms with 
the Danube a rampart for 
Bavaria. The Danube forms 
the southern boundary of a 
rough square, of which the 
Rhine forms the west side, the 
Main the north, and a line 
from Bamberg to the Danube 
at Donauwérth marks the east 
side. Thus Gustavus had 
moved along the north side 
and down the east, which was 
prolonged by the Lech. On 
the Lech, just above its junc- 
tion with the Danube, lies Rain, 
which Tilly had occupied, break- 
ing down the bridge near the 
town, and no other existed 
nearer than Augsburg, twenty 
miles up-stream. 

At a spot where the swift- 
flowing river made a bend to 
the west, forming a salient 
towards the Swedes, Gustavus 
established seventy-two guns 
to command the passage. 
Meanwhile, by a personal re- 
connaissance, he discovered an- 
other possible passage a mile 
up-stream, where there was a 
small island in mid-river. At 
both points he began bridges, 
the first under cover of a heavy 
fire, the second unknown to 
the enemy, though he moved 
eighteen guns thither to cover 
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the passage. At the first point, 
by setting fire to wet straw, he 
created a smoke screen to cloak 
the crossing—a method of con- 
cealment foreshadowing Great 
War developments when, im- 
proved by science, it became 
a vital factor. Did not Luden- 
dorff declare that tanks and 
smoke were the two most dan- 
gerous enemies the German 
armies had to face in the final 
phases of the war ? 

Meanwhile at the surprise 
point 300 Finns, picked men 
under Colonel Wrangel, were 
sent over in boats, brought 
from the Danube in carts, to 
secure a covering position on 
the far bank. Though dis- 
covered and attacked, they 
held on until the bridge was 
completed as far as the island, 
when Gustavus crossed with 
two brigades of infantry, wad- 
ing the last part covered by 
the fire of the guns on the other 
bank. 

By this double forcing of the 
passage Tilly was assailed from 
two directions simultaneously, 
unable to defend either ade- 
quately, and in the fierce fight 
which ensued his forces were 
drawn back, and he was mort- 
ally wounded. Under cover of 
night the Bavarians, now taken 
charge of by the Elector Maxi- 
milian, retreated to the east, 
to Ingolstadt on the Danube, 
thus laying bare to Gustavus 
the path into Bavaria. 

The passage of the Lech is 
@ model for subsequent genera- 
tions, perhaps, indeed, Gus- 
tavus’ tactical masterpiece, 12 
the double crossing and con- 
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vergent attack from two direc- 
tions, in the way it forecast 
the possibilities of mobile artil- 
lery and their concentration, 
and not least in the King’s 
poldness in face of a deep and 
torrential river with a strongly- 
posted enemy behind it. To- 
day, when the advent of tanks 
has endowed river barriers and 
the problems of forcing them 
with special importance, this 
feat repays study—not least 
in the use of a primitive smoke 
screen. 

But in one vital point—ex- 
ploitation of success, by which 
alone the fruits of victory can 
be garnered—he was still en- 
chained by the habits of his 
age. Small blame really, for 
not until Napoleon was the 
value of pursuit developed. 

Thus after this success he 
made no attempt to pursue, 
not even to follow up and 
destroy the forces of Maxi- 
milian before p: sing on into 
Bavaria—an omission that was 
to cost him dear. 

From the Lech onwards his 
progress was a triumphant and 
unopposed march, Augsburg, 
Munich—the Bavarian capital, 
—and all the places south of 
the Danube opening their gates 
to him without resistance. His 
conquering advance had brought 
him from the shores of the 
Baltic to the foot of the Alps. 
At the same time, the Elector 
of Saxony, who had under- 
taken the direct advance to- 
wards Vienna through Bohemia, 
entered Prague without firing 
& shot. 

But at the very moment 
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when the arms of Protestantism 
shone in the full blaze of noon- 
tide glory, a cloud loomed on 
the horizon. With Tilly dead, 
there was but one man capable 
of the task to whom the Em- 
peror could turn in his ex- 
tremity. To the envoys of 
Ferdinand the dismissed Wal- 
lenstein at first declined to 
listen, allowing their entreaties 
to grow ever more desperate, 
to pave the way for the ultimate 
disclosure of his terms—terms 
so humiliating as no subject 
before or since has dared to 
ask of his sovereign. So critical 
was the position that the Em- 
peror granted them almost ab- 
jectly, and within a couple of 
months, as if by the wave of 
a magician’s wand, a fresh 
and splendidly equipped army 
of 40,000 veterans had rallied 
to Wallenstein’s banner. With 
this, the same week that Gus- 
tavus entered Munich, Wallen- 
stein chased the Saxons out of 
Prague, and then back over 
the borders of Bohemia, while 
Maximilian of Bavaria moved 
to join him. Far-sighted and 
a master of politico-military 
strategy, Wallenstein used his 
plenipotentiary authority to 
offer the Elector of Saxony a 
separate peace on most favour- 
able terms. 

Alarmed for his communica- 
tions with the Baltic, endan- 
gered not only by Wallenstein’s 
northward move, but by the 
possible defection of the Saxons, 
Gustavus, outwitted in the first 
move of the new game, was 
forced to quit Bavaria in an 
attempt to prevent the junc- 
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tion of Wallenstein and Maxi- 
milian. Too late to do this, 
and as he was only able to 
concentrate some 18,000 troops 
for the purpose—a strategical 
lapse, considering the 100,000 
he had in Germany,—too weak 
to risk an attack on the com- 
bined armies, he fell back on 
Nuremburg, partly because it 
was a central point between 
the Rhine country, Franconia, 
and Bavaria, but more because 
he did not like to abandon his 
faithful adherents to the Im- 
perial vengeance. Strategically 
a move to the Main would seem 
wiser, aS here he would be 
better placed for reinforce- 
ments, and in touch with 
Saxony. 

At Nuremburg he built a 
vast entrenched camp, and 
awaited reinforcements. Wal- 
lenstein leisurely followed him, 
but would not risk an attack, 
despite Maximilian’s urgings, 
until he had trained his army 
and all conditions were in his 
favour. Instead, knowing that 
time was on his side, as he 
commanded Gustavus’ com- 
munications, he entrenched a 
camp opposite the city, about 
four miles away, in order to 
starve Gustavus out. A pro- 
longed “famine” match en- 
sued, with many combats be- 
tween foraging parties, in which 
the superiority of Wallenstein’s 
light horse, especially the Croats 
under Isolani, gave him the 
advantage. 

In vain Gustavus offered 
battle when his reinforcements 
arrived, who only complicated 
the food problem, until at last 
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in desperation he decided to 
assault Wallenstein’s fortified 
position. He concentrated his 
attack against the hill crowned 
by an old fortress, the Alte 
Feste, which was both the key 
of the position and its strongest 
point. After a desperate 
struggle—the hottest fighting 
of the entire campaign—the 
Swedes were repulsed. For 
two weeks more the starving 
armies remained face to face, 
and then on the 18th Sep- 
tember—two and a half months 
from the start — Gustavus 
marched away, after one last 
formal challenge to battle. 
Three days later Wallenstein 
broke up his camp and fol- 
lowed. It had been a contest 
of will-power, with famine the 
chief weapon, and Wallenstein 
had won. From a _ military 
point of view it appears a poor 
success and a poorer method, 
but Wallenstein was playing 
for political rather than mili- 
tary stakes. In the eyes of 
Europe, Gustavus had received 
his first check. 

The next round of the con- 
test opened. Gustavus, with 
his main force, moved south 
on the Danube, still bent on 
his methodical plan of con- 
solidating a strong Protestant 
Union, the Corpus Evangeli- 
corum, and extending its area 
in Southern Germany. Partly, 
also, he may have hoped by 
threatening Bavaria and the 
southern approach to Austria 
to draw Wallenstein away from 
Saxony and the King’s com- 
munications with the Baltic. 
But for this game of maneuv- 
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ring against each other’s rear, 
Wallenstein was the better 
placed, as his base was Bohemia, 
and he occupied a central posi- 
tion from which he could oper- 
ate on interior lines against the 
Protestant forces. 

Moreover, his strategical in- 
sight appears the truer, for 
instead of following the bait, 
he moved north-east into 
Saxony, in pursuance of his 
aim of detaching the Elector 
from the Swedish alliance. 
Both sides were violating the 
modern doctrine of seeking out 
the main forces of the enemy, 
but whereas Gustavus left his 
rival across his communica- 
tions, Wallenstein knew, and 
was striking at, the Achilles’ 
heel of the Swedish power. 
Only a military pedant would 
deny his wisdom. Unswerv- 
ingly he fulfilled the principle 
of “maintenance of the objec- 
tive,” and Gustavus, receiving 
news of Wallenstein’s invasion 
of Saxony and the Elector’s 
appeals for aid, was forced to 
conform. Abandoning his de- 
signs in the Danube country, 
he hurried northward, and by 
a series of rapid marches— 
Donauwérth to Naumburg, 
some 200 miles, in eighteen 
days—caught up with his ad- 
versary. If Wallenstein better 
fulfilled the principle of “ the 
objective,” Gustavus far ex- 
celled him in those of mobility 
and offensive action. The Im- 
perial general made no attempt 
to beat the Protestant forces 
in detail, and only sought pas- 
Sively to keep the Saxons and 
Swedes separated. 
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Gustavus paused at Naum- 
burg, sixty miles from his rival 
at Leipsig, to concentrate his 
forces for battle and await 
reinforcements. As he had 
thrown up entrenchments, Wal- 
lenstein thought he did not 
mean to attack, and so allowed 
Pappenheim to lay siege to the 
Moritzburg, near Halle, him- 
self moving to Liitzen, south- 
west of Leipsig. But imme- 
diately Gustavus heard of Pap- 
penheim’s departure he deter- 
mined to strike, even though 
still inferior in numbers, trust- 
ing in the superiority of his in- 
strument. This instant seizure 
of the chance afforded by the 
enemy’s dispersion is an admir- 
able example of decisiveness 
and energy in fulfilling the 
principle of concentration du 
fort au faible. His approach 
was, however, signalled to Wal- 
lenstein, who sent Pappenheim 
an urgent message to return, 
and despatched Isolani’s Croats 
to delay the Swedish advance. 
Though these latter were soon © 
driven back, they had gained 
for Wallenstein a respite that 
had an important bearing on 
the battle. For had Gustavus 
been able to attack that day, 
the 6th of November, Pappen- 
heim could have taken no share 
in the battle. The Imperial 
army, curiously, was drawn 
up parallel with the Leipsig 
road and the Swedish line of 
advance, instead of across it, 
with its right, however, pro- 
tected by the village of Liitzen. 

As the Swedes were marching 
directly on Wallenstein’s flank, 
an attack on this would seem 
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the obvious course, but instead 
Gustavus diverged to the right 
to avoid Liitzen, and drew up 
in battle order parallel to the 
Imperial army. Though one 
shrewdly suspects that the sac- 
rifice of such an obvious oppor- 
tunity was due to the custom 
of the time, it is fair to point 
out several better reasons for 
his action. 

Such an attack, if successful, 
would drive Wallenstein back 
on Leipsig, whereas Gustavus’ 
object was to push him away 
from the Elector’s territory, 
and, at the same time, himself 
unite with the Saxons. Second- 
ly, if Pappenheim returned, he 
would automatically take the 
Swedes in flank. Thirdly, to 
attack through a village might 
well throw his troops into dis- 
order, as it did Frederick’s 
Prussians at Kolin a century 
later. The last objection, how- 
ever, does not meet the argu- 
ment that he might have at- 
tacked the Imperial army 
obliquely in rear, while send- 
ing a detachment of cavalry to 
hold off Pappenheim’s possible 
return, a man@uvre against 
which the immobile Imperial 
masses would have been help- 
less. But such a conception 
was beyond the seventeenth- 
century mind, and, despite all 
his ‘‘modernism,” we must 
judge Gustavus by the standard 
of his time, assess him by how 
much he advanced the art of 
war, not by how much more he 
might have advanced it. Fur- 
thermore, let us remember that 
he was cut off at the age of 
thirty-seven. How great was 
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the scope for further progress 
had he lived. 

It is no purpose of ours to 
examine in detail the tactics 
of Liitzen, beyond its opening, 
for our concern is with the 
career of Gustavus, and the 
decisive acts of the battle took 
place after his death, when 
others were in command. 

The Swedish formation was 
similar to that of Breitenfeld, 
in two lines and a reserve, with 
the cavalry on the wings. Some 
have suggested that it was 
formed obliquely to the Ger- 
man army, and trace in this 
the germ of Frederician tactics, 
but from such facts as we have 
this obliqueness appears the 
result of accident rather than 
design. 

The typical mists of a Nov- 
ember morning shrouded the 
battlefield and obscured the 
rival hosts. Fate seemed 
against Gustavus, to whom 
time was all-important, for 
not until eleven o’clock did 
the fog lift, and allow the 
artillery to open fire. It was 
nearly noon before the King, 
drawing his sword, gave the 
word to advance. Across the 
Imperial front lay the Leipsig 
road, with its ditches held by 
musketeers. On the right Gus- 
tavus overthrew the Imperial 
cavalry; but his centre, after 
getting across the road, was 
counter-attacked by Wallen- 
stein and driven back, while 
the left was checked by the 
fire of the Imperial batteries. 
Hearing of the recoil of his 
infantry in the centre, (us- 
tavus hastened thither to lead 
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them back to the attack, and, 
owing to his impetuosity, per- 
haps also to his short sight 
and the fog, he pressed too far 
ahead of his troops, was 
wounded by a musket-ball, and 
then as, faint with loss of 
blood, he was being helped 
away, ran into a party of Im- 
perial cuirassiers, at whose 
hands he met his death. Ac- 
counts of his end are conflict- 
ing; the fog of nature com- 
bined with the fog of battle 
to shroud this final scene in an 
isolated corner of the battle- 
field. 

“The pitcher had been car- 
tied once too often to the well.” 

The news of the King’s fall 
infused such fury into the 
Swedes that, despite the arrival 
of Pappenheim, victory rested 
on their side after a grim 
struggle lasting until evening, 
when under cover of darkness 
the shattered forces of Wallen- 
stein made good their retreat. 

But robbed of their leader, 
the Swedes failed to take ad- 
vantage of the victory, and the 
“Thirty Years’ War,” that 
had opened in 1618, was doomed. 
to drag out another sixteen 
years, with France supplant- 
ing the Swede as the leader 
of the combination against the 
Empire. 


In taking leave of this “ first 
of the moderns ” in the realm 
of warfare, let us pause for a 
moment to embody in final 
shape the various features 
brought out by our analysis 
of his work and campaigns. 
As a strategist his supreme 
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contribution to the modern 
art of war was to introduce 
method, in particular to re- 
create the principle of ‘‘ secur- 
ity’’; but his grasp of the 
directing principle of the “‘ ob- 
jective ’’ was less full, coloured 
unduly by immediate political 
considerations and his cherished 
project of the Corpus Evangeli- 
corum. To be fair, we must 
admit that, unlike other great 
captains, he came on the scene 
not as a conqueror but as a 
liberator, to release a multi- 
tude of petty States from their 
mental as well as their physical 
chains, and to build up a 
fabric of self-reliant and mutu- 
ally supporting units for the 
lasting preservation of the Re- 
formed Faith. Yet, looking 
back, it is easy to appreciate 
that this scheme was imprac- 
ticable until the power of the 
Empire and its Catholic satel- 
lites was crushed, its will to 
dictate broken. But if his 
strategic conception was faulty, 
his execution in the attainment 
of his immediate goal marked 
a great advance in the art of 
war. 

He was the first commander 
in modern times to fulfil and 
blend the three elemental prin- 
ciples of war—security, mo- 
bility, and offensive action, the 
tria juncta in uno which con- 
stitute the economic applica- 
tion of force to attain the goal 
—speedy and profitable victory. 
That he might have done so 
more fully is beyond question, 
but his execution marked a 
measure of progress such as 
few of his successors have re- 
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corded. Where he falls short 
is in the higher development 
of these principles: the use of 
surprise, concentration against 
a weak joint in his opponent’s 
armour, exploitation of initial 
success, whereby the _ truest 
economy of force is attained— 
the maximum result for the 
minimum cost. To grand tac- 
tics Gustavus contributes no 
novel maneuvre ; he does not 
attempt to strike the enemy 
in flank, nor to complete his 
victory by vigorous pursuit ; 
though he has a reserve, it 
appears to have no tactical 
function. 

His outstanding achievement 
is, in fact, the tactical instru- 
ment he forged, and the tactical 
“mechanism ” through which 
this worked its triumphs. He 
organised the first regular and 
national army, the first supply 
service, and laid the foundation 
of military law and a regular 
system of discipline. The 
creator of field artillery and 
of combined tactics, he de- 
veloped the modern réle of 
infantry, and restored the true 
réle of cavalry. The pioneer 
of open and flexible formations, 
he pointed for subsequent gen- 
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erations the way to counteract 
the effect of the firearm—that 
epoch-making invention which 
uprooted the old foundations 
of military science. He has 
been called the author of linear 
tactics wrongly, for his achieve- 
ment was far greater; his 
system was the forerunner, 
not of eighteenth century, but 
of twentieth century fire tactics. 

In face of such far-reaching 
and revolutionary reforms and 
innovations, who can gainsay 
his right to be entitled “The 
Founder of Modern War ” ? 

As a man he ranks even 
higher, if possible, for his mo- 
tives were perhaps the noblest 
and purest that inspired any 
of the great captains, his pur- 
suit of them so unimpassioned 
and humane as to shine like a 
solitary beacon amid the dark 
deeds and hideous ravages of 
the Thirty Years’ War—that 
left Germany a desert. 

He might well be given the 
further title of ‘‘ Father of 
Civilised Warfare,” was there 
not a risk that his spirit, view- 
ing from the eternal shades the 
deeds of recent generations, 
might resent the imputation of 
parentage. 
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THE DINOSAUR’S EGG. 


BY EDMUND CANDLER, 


I, THE BREBIS. 


Tue children had taken Uncle 
Bliss to the stream at the 
bottom of the garden to hunt 
for caddis worms, as it was nec- 
essary to replace the specimen 
they had given to Marjorie. 
We were thankful they did 
not bring him back to the 
house. That might have meant 
a collision with Aunt Hudson, 
who was coming by “the sup- 
per train,’ as they called it at 
Homersfield. 

Aunt Hudson was Irene’s 
godmother, a title which im- 
plied some sort of relationship 
with Uncle Bliss. Irene was 
always a little puzzled when 
we disallowed the connection. 
It seemed unnatural. Not con- 
tent with our judgment, she 
once appealed to Aunt Hudson 
herself. ‘‘ Aunt Hudson, are 
you Uncle Bliss’ sister or wife ?”’ 
Aunt Hudson was shocked at 
the suggestion; it brought a 
distressed look into her sheep’s 
eyes. She had only seen Uncle 
Bliss once, on the fateful occa- 
Sion of Irene’s baptism, and 
he had behaved abominably. 
That one meeting seems to 
have left a deep impression. 
She could not remember any- 
think in particular which he did 
or said, only she had a very 
definite recollection that he was 

not at all a nice man.” 
Angela’s first impressions were 


not much more favourable 
when they compared notes. 
She agreed with Aunt Hudson 
that he was a rough diamond, 
a@ man who called a spade a 
spade, but she rather liked his 
naturalness. ‘‘ He is sincere,” 
she said. Aunt Hudson ad- 
mitted his sincerity. Angela, 
probably because she felt that 
she had not done quite the 
best thing for Irene in the 
choice of godfathers, sought 
for other grounds of approval. 
Uncle Bliss was a good church- 
man—that is to say, he went 
to church, and though his lan- 
guage was peculiar, to say the 
least of it, it could not be said 
that he was profane. These 
were points which she thought 
ought to have given him a 
good start in Aunt Hudson’s 
estimation. Nevertheless Aunt 
Hudson told Angela when they 
came back from the church 
that he was the only person 
she did not like. I think this 
is the unkindest thing I ever 
heard said about Uncle Bliss. 
Aunt Hudson’s official assist- 
ance at the christening was 
natural, but it was a long time 
before I understood why she 
had been bracketed with Uncle 
Bliss as jointly responsible for 
Irene’s spiritual welfare. Or 
if I ever knew the reason I 
had forgotten it. I was in the 
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Sudan at the time, and Angela 
in her letters took Uncle Bliss 
for granted. Now, when I 
asked her to be more explicit, 
she told me that he was selected 
for the same reason as Cuth- 
bert. There was nobody else. 
He happened to be staying in 
the house. Angela lived a 
great deal with her uncle and 
aunt, the Dickensons, during 
my first years in the Sudan. 
Old Dickenson, the eminent 
zoologist, was a retired Cam- 
bridge don. Bliss seems to 
have adopted him in his under- 
graduate days. Dickenson con- 
nived at his keeping a bear in 
his rooms, like Byron, though 
not “as a model of manners 
to the dons of his day.” The 
bear was called Ursa Minor ; 
Ursa Major, I suppose, was 
Bliss. It must be admitted 
that Bliss had his loyalties. 
He would do anything for old 
Dickenson. He even went to 
church for him on a week-day 
for this christening with Angela 
and Aunt Hudson and the baby, 
though it seems not with the 
best of grace. Grace, however, 
was never his strong point. 
Irene was another of his 
loyalties—the only one, per- 
haps, now old Dickenson was 
dead, if we except Staff, his 
trusted servant and taxidermist. 
There may have been others, 
but I know nothing about 
them. Uncle Bliss corresponded 
with members of learned socie- 
ties. He used to stay with 


some of them, but I never 
heard of him being asked to 
stay at the same house twice. 
He was not what you might 
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call clubable. It was a com- 
plete mystery to me why he 
troubled to keep up relations 
with us. There was no reason 
why he should; he had given 
Irene quite a good mug. Still 
he had been most punctilious 
about it. Angela had heard 
from him nearly every year 
since the christening, and Irene 
was ten. These loyalties seemed 
to hint at something complex 
in a nature otherwise simple. 

I asked Angela if she had any 
explanation. 

““It is because he is conven- 
tional,’’ she said. 

“* Conventional ! ’’ I repeated, 
a little mystified. 

“Yes, conventional. Or auto- 
matic.” 

* What do you mean ? ” 

“TIT mean that Uncle Bliss 
does certain things which other 
people do without reflection.” 
When she had got to the end 
of her row she added enig- 
matically, “‘ Like a goldfish in 
an aquarium.” 

For the life of me I couldn't 
see the point of Angela’s simile. 
Now if she had said a pike— 

“He goes round and round,” 
she added by way of explana- 
tion. 

Round and round like a gold- 
fish in an aquarium. Angela 
was as obscure in her use of 
figures as Browning; and for 
the same reason—those ellipses 
which you were expected to 
jump without the ghost of an 
idea where you were taking off 
from. 

Slowly I drew it out of her. 
She was thinking of a patr- 
ticular goldfish in a particular 
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aquarium, and I suppose she 
thought I was thinking of it 
too—that was always Brown- 
ing’s error. There were six 
plate-glass partitions, and the 
goldfish in the end one. The 
partitions were lifted an inch 
or so to let the fresh water 
run through. She watched the 
goldfish nose its way under- 
neath into the next tank. It 
made the tour, visited the dace 
and the carp and the eel, 
simply because the hatches 
were up, not because it was 
the least interested in them. 
So Uncle Bliss. The hatches 
were up in our case because 
he happened to have been 
called in at Irene’s christening. 

The thin strain of conven- 
tionality which Angela detected 
in Uncle Bliss was his respon- 
siveness to the opening of 
hatches. He was drawn 
through them like other people. 
But he was conventional on 
distinctly eccentric lines. He 
was no more interested in the 
people he visited than the 
goldfish in the dace, carp, or 
eel. A Martian would have 
had more points of contact. 

“There are the children,’’ 
Angela reminded me. 

True, there were the chil- 
dren. Uncle Bliss would most 
certainly come again, and he 
would meet Aunt Hudson. 

The children were still under 
his thrall. When they came 
home they told us what had 
happened at the stream. Val, 
of course, had fallen in, and 
Uncle Bliss had pulled him 
out, though there was no need 
In two feet of water. And they 
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had found some byootiful caddis 
worms. 

“Did you tell him what 
Miss Ismay is going to give 
you for your museum ? ” Angela 
asked them. 

Irene had told him, and 
explained that it was all in 
exchange for a caddis worm. 
Val asked him if he would like 
a caddis worm, too. 

“Did he rise? You mustn’t 
forget the fish-ponds.”’ Angela 
was afraid the children were 
becoming acquisitive. ‘* And 
you mustn’t ask for things.” 

“Oh, Mummy, we didn’t.’ 

Personally I rather admired 
Val’s diplomacy. 

Uncle Bliss, of course, didn’t 
rise. He asked them to come 
to the Clapperhouse and play 
fish-ponds again and look at 
his collections, only he did not 
mention a day. He told them 
that the animals had not come 
yet. 


Aunt Hudson arrived in time 
for dinner, and the children 
were allowed to sit up. She 
had had a very bad crossing, 
and this was enough to put 
one out of humour with the 
sea, or if not with Neptune 
himself, at any rate with the 
Newhaven-Dieppe service which 
surrendered its passengers 80 
unnecessarily to his buffetings. 
One was impatient with things 
that hurt Aunt Hudson. She 
was the gentlest and most 
unprovocative of maiden aunts. 


-Also she was a family institu- 


tion. Angela and I always 
spoke affectionately of her as 
the Brebis when the children 
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were not present. The facial 
resemblance was perfect ; even 
the eyes, if you can imagine 
@ sheep with a devotional ex- 
pression ; in shape and colour 
they were ovine. 

Aunt Hudson was as sweet- 
tempered as ever after her 
buffetings, though the seasick 
remedy which Angela had sent 
her was ineffectual, and she had 
not slept a wink in the train. 

Val was the first to inquire 
for her rheumatism. 

** Oh, it’s much better, thank 
you,” said Aunt Hudson. Then 
to Angela, “‘ How tremendously 
considerate he always is!” 

“Has it quite gone out of 
your knee ? ” Angela asked her. 

Aunt Hudson assured us that 
she had got enough of their 
horrid waters in her to last six 
months. 

“‘ Did you like Dax, Auntie?” 
Irene asked her. 

“Not at all, my dear. It is 
worse than all the other places. 
I couldn’t bear the mud. They 
tell me the Romans used to 
bathe in the same mud in 
William the Conqueror’s time, 
and they have never cleaned 
it out.” 

This conversation took place 
in the hall. It was character- 
istic of the Brebis’ thoughtful- 
ness that the presents she 
brought for the children were 
not packed away in a trunk, 
but in her bag. She produced 
them at once, a startlingly real- 
istic religious picture for Irene, 
and for Val a beautiful edition 
of the ‘ Imitatio Christi,’ bound 
in morocco cloth, “to read 
when you are older, Val dear.” 


“Oh, thank you, Aunt 
Huddie. How lovely!” said 
Irene. 


** How ripping of you ! ” said 
Val. 

But this was not all. She 
dived deeper into her bag, and 
extracted a large’ box of French 
bon - bons. She generally 
brought two kinds of presents, 
things which she thought the 
children ought to like, and 
things which she was quite 
sure they would like, and they 
came out in proper sequence 
like bread and butter and cake. 

Our dear Brebis, having per- 
mitted herself to be appro- 
priately fleeced, retired upstairs 
to change. Angela begged her 
to go straight to bed. She and 
Irene would bring a nice little 
dinner up to her room, just the 
things she liked. But Aunt 
Hudson was much too stoical 
to give in to fatigue. 

She found herself wonder: 
fully refreshed by the soup. 
“Real English soup!” She 
said nothing about French soup, 
but meant to imply that it 
was symptomatic, like other 
products of the country, of 
the national frivolity. One 
of Aunt Hudson’s crosses was 
that she was compelled to go 
to France every year for treat- 
ment, much as she disliked the 
country and distrusted the 
people. Half her existence 
seemed to be spent in places 
beginning with Ax or Aix. 

Dax was a slight variation, 
but she found it no better, 
rather worse in fact, than Ax 
or Aix. She drew a dismal 
picture of the place. 
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“But didn’t you like any 
of the people at the hotel? ” 
Angela asked her. 

“There were some quite nice 
English people.”’ 

“ And the French ? ” 

“My dear, you know how I 
hate their idolatry.” 

“ Hate ” is a strong word for 
the Brebis. I do not think I 
have ever heard her use it in 
any other connection. 

At Dax she had witnessed 
“a most idolatrous R.C. pro- 
cession.” There was a tall 
man at the head of it dressed 
up like a parrot, who looked 
as if he had come out of a circus, 
and a lot of innocent little 
mites carrying baskets of flowers 
in front of the image. “ My 
dear, I don’t like to think of 
it. What will happen to them ? 
Icouldn’t get away. The crowd 
was so thick on the pavement 
that it was all I could do to 
avoid being carried along with 
them.” 

Aunt Hudson found herself 
Squeezed up against a wall in 
front of a street altar. A 
priest was blessing a paralytic 
child. ‘“‘ Poor little mite! The 
smell of incense was nauseating. 
I went straight back to the 
hotel and wrote to Bellows, 
and told her to stop sending 
the washing to the convent.” 

Here the Brebis’ lips pursed 
tightly, and the light of com- 
passion almost entirely died 
out of her eyes. I thought 
of Angela’s remark when I 
said that Aunt Hudson would 
not hurt a fly. “No,” she 
Said, “not a Protestant fly, 
but I shouldn’t like to be a 
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Roman Catholic fly on her 
window pane.” The Brebis 
had one very hard streak in 
her nature: she was opposed, 
like Latimer, to pilgrimages 
and candles. 

““My dear, you can’t think 
how glad I am to get away 
from Dax. Dear Homersfield ! 
Sunday was a dreadful day. 
And this year there was no 
English clergyman.”’ 

I asked the Brebis if there 
was no French Protestant 
church in the town. 

“TI think somebody told me 
there was,” she said, “ but I 
did not like to go to it. I 
hear that it is tainted.” She 
went on to tell us how she 
had been decoyed into a parish 
church to look at a picture. 
“ R.C., you know ”—this in an 
awed whisper. She described 
the inside as like a toyshop. 
“And so untidy. Would you 
believe it? They had hung a 
model of a ship from the 
ceiling. What the place wanted 
was a good spring cleaning.” 

Angela and I put our heads 
together to think of a place 
where Aunt Hudson might take 
her baths in a Protestant 
country. 

In France things were going 
from bad to worse. “ They 
have started bull-fights now,” 
she told us, “like the Spanish. 
I don’t know what we shall 
hear of next. There was one 
at Bayonne, quite close, and 
some English people went from 
the hotel. Can you imagine 
it? And on Sunday!” 

The world was moving too 
quickly for the Brebis, and 
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always on the downhill gradient. 
It was not the French only; 
the English were becoming cor- 
rupted by irreligion and Social- 
ism, especially in the big towns, 
where you couldn’t tell the 
difference between a week-day 
and a Sunday. Among the 
nice people in the hotel at 
Dax there was a lady who was 
the intimate friend of one of 
the cleverest men in England. 
“TI forget his name, but he is 
quite famous, and he told her 
that if things went on in the 
way they were going, well, in 
two years’ time there would be 
no telling what might happen.” 

Angela consoled her. “I 
don’t think anything very 
dreadful is likely to happen 
at Homersfield,’’ she said ; and 
she began to talk about the 
garden, the melons, the vicar, 
the postmistress, and the old 
lady who kept the village shop. 
Lady Potter had bought the 
Bell at Homersfield and turned 
it into a dry house, and she 
was in process of buying the 
Bull at Renton, which would 
no doubt share the same fate. 
They were weeding the river, 


IV. THE REBELLION 


In the absence of Uncle Bliss 
the onus of the partnership in 
responsibility for Irene’s spiri- 
tual education naturally fell 
on Aunt Hudson. Angela 
thought this would be a very 
happy arrangement. The Bre- 
bis was the soul of piety, and 
she loved Irene. Neither An- 


gela nor myself was equipped 
for the part of religious in- 
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and dear old Smithers, the 
mole-catcher, had got a new 
velveteen suit. 

In a few minutes Aunt Hud- 
son seemed to have forgotten 
the ungodly. ‘‘ Dear Homers- 
field! ”’ she repeated, “ dear, 
safe Homersfield!’’ She beamed 
on the children, and the brebis 
light returned to her eyes. 

“And how is the museum 
getting on ? ” she asked Irene. 

The children told her about 
Marjorie’s visit, and the Goliath 
beetle that she was going to 
send them, and the papilio, 
and the antelope’s horn with 
the witch-doctor’s shadow in it. 

“How wonderful!” Aunt 
Hudson exclaimed. “ How tre- 
mendously interesting ! ” 

*“* And she has shot hundreds 
of lions,’’ Val boasted, like a 
squire of his knight. 

“* How extraordinary of her!” 

But the Brebis was not 80 
enthusiastic when they told 
her about Uncle Bliss, “ the 
only man she didn’t like”; 
and she was quite alarmed 
when she heard that she must 
have passed him driving up 
from the station. 


OF CUCKOO LANE. 


structor. Angela, so far from 
having any definite notions 
about ultimate things, was not 
at all sure that we had been 
born into a rational universe. 
But this only made her the 
more anxious that the children 
should enjoy the comforts of 
orthodoxy. ‘‘We must give 
them every chance,” she said. 
“People who believe ought to 
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be much happier than people 


without religion.” So when 
Aunt Hudson was not with us 
she made a point of taking the 
children to church every Sun- 
day, generally to the afternoon 
service, I am afraid, in prefer- 
ence to the morning, as it was 
shorter, and sometimes there 
was no sermon. 

Irene was three when Aunt 
Hudson began to occupy her- 
self seriously with her religious 
education. One of her earliest 
homilies was delivered in the 
parish churchyard at Homers- 
field, a spot that has always 
filed me with an unreasoning 
depression, especially one cor- 
ner of it in which a well-to-do 
yeoman family of the parish 
have got themselves too pom- 
pously buried. I have seldom 
seen such monuments in a 
country churchyard, so heavy, 
ugly, and pretentious. The 
Brebis was walking with Irene 
on the gravel path between 
these enormities when she 
clutched her hand and pointed 
at them. Here was the text 
for a sermon, or perhaps she 
had the kinder thought of 
introducing a little brightness 
into the scene of desolation. 
Anyhow, she told Irene in the 
gentle earnest voice, associated 
afterwards with collects and 
catechisms, that on the Judg- 
ment Day the dead who lay 
buried under these tombstones 
would all rise up and joyously 
Shake off their encumbrances 
at the blast of a trumpet. But 
Irene, after what seemed an 
Independent inspection of the 
too solid masonry, shook her 
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head sagely, and said, “ No, 
them ’ont.’”’ There was some- 
thing of the uncompromising 
spirit of her mother in Irene. 

The Brebis might have post- 
poned her message of religious 
consolation, for Irene was prob- 
ably far too near the begin- 
nings of things to worry about 
the ends, which, as a rule, do 
not enter into the heads of 
healthy young people before 
the period when existence is 
divided into school terms and 
holidays. 

When the children grew older 
Sunday became a black-letter 
day if Aunt Hudson was stay- 
ing with us. There was too 
much church-going, too many 
catechisms and collects, too 
many things about which one 
could never be quite sure 
whether they might or might 
not be done on Sundays. And 
the Brebis told them so many 
hard things about God that 
they began to think that He 
was unsympathetic, although 
she always assured them that 
He was forgiving. Angela and 
I began to have our doubts 
about the comforts of ortho- 
doxy. 

The first hint of rebellion 
occurred when Irene was five. 
It was on the Sunday morning 
after the Brebis arrived for 
one of her long summer visits. 
Angela said to the children, 
“You are going to church with 
Aunt Hudson this evening. 
Daddy and I are going for a 
walk.” 

Irene’s impenetrable expres- 
sion during the silence that 
followed this announcement re- 
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minded me of Angela when she 
was thinking out a problem. 

“Do you know, Mummy,” 
she said, ‘‘I think I am going 
to keep going to church for a 
very great treat.” 

Clearly Aunt Hudson’s sys- 
tem was all wrong. It was bad 
for the children, and involved 
us, aS accomplices, in hypoc- 
risy. The question now was 
how to relax this Sabbatarian 
discipline without hurting or 
humiliating the Brebis. It was 
very difficult. After she had 
gone we let them play games 
on Sunday. Even my thin 
conservatism was shocked when 
Mr and Mrs Noah, and the 
dove with the olive branch, 
and the horse without a head, 
and the broken-legged camel 
were relegated to the cupboard, 
deposed for new-fangled and 
secular diversions. I felt a 
sense of guilt, as if I were 
abetting a disloyalty. It was 
too like a revolution. Poor 
dear Aunt Hudson! In a few 
months she would be with us 
again, and what would she 
think if she found her lambs 
transformed to goats, and 
Homersfield given over to the 
profanities of a French Sun- 
day? I felt sure she wouldn’t 
stay with us. She would be 
happier in Dax, or Ax, or Aix. 
Angela and I talked it over, 
and agreed that we must warn 
the children. So we became 
their accomplices. 

** You see, dear,’ Angela said 
to Irene, “it will make her 
unhappy; she feels like that 
about Sundays.” 

The children saw at once. 
They were very understanding 
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and responsive. They said they 
would much rather give up 
games on Sunday than hurt 
Aunt Hudson. Only Irene, 
who has a way of reducing 
the most complex problem 
to its simple premisses, said, 
“Mummy, why doesn’t Aunt 
Hudson like us to play games 
on Sunday? Is it because 
she is afraid we will hurt God, 
or that God will hurt us.” 

“A little of both, I think,” 
Angelasaid. ‘ But you mustn’t 
talk about God like that.” 

So Aunt Hudson’s arrow of 
instruction got home by a sort 
of ricochet. It came to ex- 
actly the same thing. The 
children gave up pleasant and 
prohibited occupations because 
they were afraid they would 
hurt the Brebis. And it was 
really better morality, as fear 
did not enter into the compact. 
Only I am afraid that they led 
double lives. Irene’s godmother 
must be held responsible for 
the first downright deception 
of which the children were 
guilty. I should not have 
minded their playing truant 
from church if they had not 
pretended they were going. 
There were two churches fre- 
quented by the family, about 
equally distant from the house, 
Homersfield and Renton. It 
sometimes happened that when 
Aunt Hudson went to Homers- 
field the children would go to 
Renton, and vice versa. The 
temptation for evasion was 
great. And it became greater 
when Sunday followed upon 
Sunday and no questions were 
asked. ‘‘ Where Satan can get 
a little finger in he will soon 
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thrust his whole palm.” So 
Nurse Stebbing used to tell 
them, and they were soon illus- 
trating the truth of the adage 
by sliding down the primrose 
path which leads—not to church 
put to Cuckoo Lane. For a 
month of Sundays I am afraid 
they did not go to church at all. 

One gets to Renton Church 
by a road which leads nowhere 
except to the church itself and 
to farms. In the last lap of 
the walk you leave the road 
and follow a path through two 
interminable beet fields, fam- 
ous cover for partridges, but 
otherwise leaden-hued and 
monotonous, and unrelieved by 
flowers, an appropriately peni- 
tential conclusion to the path 
of duty. There is nothing in 
@ com or grass country more 
unattractive than a field of 
roots. 

On the other side of the road 
in the opposite direction from 
the church—this sounds like 
an allegory, but it is perfectly 
true—a gate opens into Top- 
land Barrow, a field of rest- 
harrow—the thornless kind— 
and scabious, and harebell, 
and the bright blue succory. 
It is stony and uneven, and 
full of surprises, the kind of 
land on which the carline thistle 
stows. It contains a disused 
gtavel pit, overgrown with con- 
volvulus and viper’s bugloss, 
the haunt of red admirals, and 
peacocks, and small tortoise- 
Shells; and on one side it 
slopes down into a sheltered 
depression, a sort of combe, 
freaked with fairy rings, and 
toadstools, and round white 
stones, which you cannot tell 
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at a distance from mushrooms. 
The children had found their 
only bee orchis here, and a 
whitethroat’s and meadow-pi- 
pit’s nest, which they visited 
until the young were hatched 
and flown. But this was only 
the approach to paradise. At 
the bottom of Topland Barrow 
is Cuckoo Lane. It is called a 
lane, but it is really a deep 
sunk ditch with polypodies 
growing in the roots of the 
hornbeams at the edges, and 
in places completely overarched 
with honeysuckle, and bryony, 
and wild roses. No cart has 
ever been down it. It is a 
place of concealment as im- 
penetrable as Uncle _ Bliss’ 
pygmy forest, something be- 
tween a fairy bower and a 
pirate’s den. 

Here on Sunday mornings 
Irene, the leader of the ex- 
pedition, would light a fire of 
dried sticks and brambles, and 
religiously fry kippered herrings. 
Then when the fire had burnt 
itself out they would rake the 
ashes together and bake pota- 
toes. The reek of the wood 
smoke and the kippers and the 
burnt potato skins mingled 
with the honeysuckle and eglan- 
tine overhead, and made up a 
concord of sweet smells. And 
sweeter than bird music was 
the sound of the church bells. 
The chimes would affect them 
as one of Shelley’s odes to 
liberty the adult rebel. As for 
the toll, I am not so sure. I 
fancy the dreadfully solemn 
clangour from the other side 
of the beet field, just before the 
door closed on the pious, must 
have frightened them a little. 
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But without this mingled sense 
of awe and pleasure, and pos- 
sible or probable retribution, 
there would be no revolt; no 
fun in conspiracy, truancy, 
piracy, or outrage upon the 
proprieties of any kind. 

It was the merest chance 
that the children were dis- 
covered. But Nemesis spared 
them nothing. It all came out 
at lunch in circumstances of 
the most distressing publicity. 
Aunt Hudson was with us, 
and Lady Potter, who had 
dropped in and stayed to lunch, 
as she sometimes did on Sun- 
days. I thought I noticed a 
suspicious smell of kippers, not 
at all convenable with a Sunday 
lunch, and guests at the table. 
But I did not pursue the trail. 
Kippers, in fact, did not come 
into the evidence for the prose- 
cution. If it had been kippers 
only, our faces might have been 
saved; but the particular 
brand of shame the children 
brought on the family was the 
kind of thing that sticks. 

All through lunch they were 
as good as gold with that 
“speak when you are spoken 
to, do as you are bid” air 
which commends young people 
to their elders. They were 
not hungry. After the kippers 
and the potatoes—only super- 
ficially baked, I am afraid—this 
was not to be wondered at. 
When I saw them nibbling at 
the roast duck, I concluded 
that they were suffering from 
a pain in their insides. Abstin- 
ence would be another point 
in their favour with Lady 
Potter. She noticed them occa- 
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sionally, and spoke of them to 
me and Angela as “the young 
dears,” a form of reference 
which few children can abide. 
To Irene and Val it was pecu- 
liarly galling, and made them 
feel as if they looked soft and 
boneless and unpiratical, like 
puppies or kittens. Extreme 
youth was a flaw which they 
would have mended if they 
could, only it took such an 
unconscionable long time. In 
the meanwhile they did not 
like having their immaturity 
flung in their faces. Half the 
secret of Uncle Bliss’ ascend- 
ancy was that he talked to 
them as if they were grown-up 
people. 

My sympathies were with the 
children. I could see that 
they wanted to ‘get down.” 
Lady Potter often makes me 
feel like that, but grown-up 
people can’t “ get down.” They 
have got to stick it out. Ma- 
turity has its inhibitions too. 
Lady Potter—one of Angela’s 
corkers—was hard and _ stifl, 
encased in whalebone. ‘She 
came to Homersfield because 
it was what they used to call 
“low church.” I forget how 
the precedent was established 
of coming on to us for lunch. 
She did not often come; pel- 
haps two or three times a year. 
Aunt Hudson admired her prin- 
ciples, but never felt quite 
comfortable in her society. 
Temperance reform was Lady 
Potter’s ruling passion. I 
figure she reminded me rather 
incongruously of a hock bottle 
—a conscious and complacent 
erectness, which the high stiff 
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collar she wore long after these 
abominations had ceased to be 
fashionable, aggravated. There 
is a highbrow type of woman 
who just miss looking horsey. 
The cause Lady Potter was 
ridden by—or should I say 
“rode”? ?—imposed no priva- 
tions, for the taste or smell of 
alcohol had the same effect on 
her as incense had on the 
Brebis. It made her feel sick. 
We had to take care that there 
was none visible when she was 
our guest. That was another 
reason why I disliked her visits. 
I had to forgo the consolation 
of wine at a time when I most 
needed fortifying. 

Teetotalism as an abstract 
theme is a dry subject, but 
conversation became more in- 
teresting when Lady Potter 
began to talk about her cases. 
As she had bought the Bell at 
Homersfield and was buying 
the Bull at Renton, it was 
difficult to whip up interest in 
the drink question in either 
parish. However, there were 
one or two backsliders. We 
had heard just before lunch 
that old Moggs, one of the 
family of yeomen who got 
themselves too pompously 
buried, had had a stroke in 
church. Lady Potter spoke 
of the tragedy in a shocked 
volte, though I believe she 
was inwardly glad. Moggs 
was another dreadful example. 
He was known to be addicted 
to spirits. 

“TI hear he fell down when 
he was handing round the bag,” 
She said. 


Angela had another version. 
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Jessie, the housemaid, said it 
was in the first hymn. Moggs 
was in the choir. The children 
were appealed to. “ Was it in 
the hymn or the offertory ? ” 

They turned a bright pink, 
and said they didn’t know. 

‘““Didn’t you see Mr Moggs 
fall down?” Aunt Hudson 
asked them  unsuspiciously. 
** He was carried out of church.” 

**'No,”’ said Irene. 

“No,” said Val, confused 
and scarlet. 

There was a dreadful pause. 
Then Val, that imperfect con- 
spirator, blurted out, “‘ We 
weren’t there.” 

He need not have said a 
word more. There was the 
possible inference that they 
had been to the other church. 
True, the air was heavy with 
suspicion, but they were safe 
anyhow until the end of lunch. 
It was not likely that we would 
cross-examine them with Lady 
Potter there. 

But Val was conscience 
stricken. He wanted to get 
the tribunal over; or perhaps 
it would be more just to say 
that he rallied to the eternal 
verities. 

“We didn’t go to church,” 
he announced bravely, but with 
a catch in his voice. 

** Not to Renton, you mean,” 
Angela interposed, in the vain 
hope of saving all our faces. 

“No; we didn’t go to church 
at all.” 

“Then what have you been 
doing all the morning?” I 
asked sternly. 

“We thought we would go 
to Cuckoo Lane,” Irene said. 
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“And you pretended that 
you had been to church ? ” 

** We did not say we’d been,”’ 
Val stammered. 

Miserable evasion! The first 
sobs escaped from the children 
when its hollowness was ex- 
posed. 

Thus the bomb fell on our 
tranquil Sunday luncheon 
party. I think of Lady Potter 
snorting like an intrusive war- 
horse, pawing the ground. This 
was the impression she gave 
me, though, so far as I remem- 
ber, she sat rigidly in her chair, 
and never uttered a sound. 
The poor Brebis was almost in 
tears. “O Val! O Irene!” 
She bleated the children’s names 
like a forlorn old sheep robbed 
of her lambs. 

This was intolerable. I felt 
chilled and humiliated. The 
children were sent to their bed- 
rooms, and told not to appear 
until after tea. Aunt Hudson 
retired to her room, too, and 
for the first time in life failed 
to attend afternoon service. 
Jessie, who was handing round 
the dessert plates, turned as 
crimson as Val and _ Irene, 
blushing with shame for them. 
She, too, was a witness of the 
family disgrace. I handed Lady 
Potter the fruit-dishes, nec- 
tarines, peaches, pears, and 
grapes, but she declined them 
all. The luscious pears and 
nectarines would have gone 
untasted if I had not begun 
to peel one with great presence 
of mind, though I could not 
have told you whether it was 
a nectarine or a peach. 

After the shortest interval 
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consistent with decency, Lady 
Potter ordered her carriage. 
As she drove away she gave me 
a look of frozen sympathy, 
almost professional in its cor- 
rectness. Angela’s theory is 
that she acquired it in her 
visits to homes for the in- 
ebriate. 

Angela met me in the hall 
with a smile which exorcised 
depression. ‘‘ Poor dears!” 
she said. “TI feel as if there 
had been a blight. I wish 
Aunt Hudson had not set them 
against going to church so.” 

But it was Lady Potter I 
wanted to trample on. 

“She won’t come again,’ 
Angela said. 

She meant to lunch on Sun- 
day, of course. Angela’s in- 
tuitions are generally accurate. 
In this case I am glad to say 


’ 


she proved a true prophet. 
The children had brought 

dishonour on the family, and 

they had made Aunt Hudson 


cry. This was punishment 
enough—far worse than being 
sent to their rooms for the 
afternoon and going without 
tea. 

I thought of them most of 
the afternoon, and especially 
at tea, on the lawn under the 
catalpa tree, when I could see 
an inch of curtain drawn aside 
in the two windows over the 
porch. How slowly the long 
hours would drag themselves 
out! They must have seen 
Lady Potter drive off stiff with 
disapproval. Then an hour 
later, when the chimes of the 
Homersfield bells broke the 
Sunday afternoon stillness, four 
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eyes would be glued to the 
windows, waiting and watching 
for Aunt Hudson, to see how 
she bore it. Was it possible 
that she would walk down 
the drive as if nothing had 
happened? They would only 
see her back, but even backs 
tell you a great deal. The 
chimes ceased; all the bells 
stopped ringing but one, whose 
rapid beat called to the loiterer 
to hurry, but still no Aunt 
Hudson. How deeply she must 
be hurt! Would she ever love 
them again? They saw Jessie 
carry the tea-tray across the 
lawn, and on the tray was a 
plate with a stiff folded napkin 
of the kind that covers hot 
buttered scones. Then another 
smaller tray, on which Aunt 
Hudson’s tea was sent up to 
her with a plate of peaches. 
There were no peaches or scones 
for the little exiles and pariahs 
who had caused these wounds. 
And worse, we had forgotten to 
tell Jessie not to lay the chil- 
dren’s table, and when we 
found it already laid a few 
yards from ours, with the 
cracked nursery sugar-basin, 
and the Japanese milk-jug of 
bright cinnamon with the 
crinkly, bald-pated, old man 
hugging its sides from the base 
to the handle, and other im- 
memorial objects consecrated 
to this hour, as fixed in the 
order of their appearance as 
the evening star, we had not 
the heart to tell her to take 
it in. 

They were not to appear 
until after tea. No precise 
hour had been mentioned, but 
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the longed-for and dreaded mo- 
ment of becoming visible was 
drawing near. How to com- 
port oneself ? How to preserve 
one’s face with the conscious- 
ness of shame written on it as 
clearly as in the portrait of 
the young backslider in the 
moral picture-book? I am 
quite sure that if I live to be 
eighty I shall remember those 
shrinkings and misgivings of 
the return to the community 
after disgrace, those delicate 
and uncertain rites of the re- 
storation to caste, the un- 
spoken pledges of amendment 
and forgiveness on either side, 
and the difficulty of speaking 
in a natural voice as if the 
offence were decently buried 
with no stone or epitaph over 
its grave. 

Angela and I kept looking 
up at the curtains drawn aside 
a finger’s- breadth from the 
window-frames over the porch. 
At last I got up, cut two fat 
slices of cake, and mounted the 
stairs to the children’s rooms. 
I flung their doors open. 

‘Hullo, Irene! Hullo, Val!” 

“ Hullo, Daddy !” 

Soon we were all three look- 
ing out of the same window, 
two of us munching cake. An- 
gela waved to us from the 
lawn. Jessie was carrying in 
the children’s tea. 

‘We're awfully sorry,” they 
blurted out together. 

“Yes, I know,” I said. “It 
wasn’t like you. But Mummy 
and I aren’t angry any longer. 
I am going down to the Witch 
Pool to see if there is a rise. 
Who'd like to come ? ” 
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Angela joined us, and we all 
went down to the marshes by 
the little alder-fringed beck 
which runs from the bottom 
of the garden to the river ; into 
the stackyard; past the Baron 
and Baroness Fig-tree—it seems 
that some of the Brebis’ scrip- 
ture lessons stuck; through 
the field that contained the 
cow called Hungary, a dark- 
red beast which Irene used to 
approach with cabbage leaves, 
thinking that if it was hungry 
it must like being fed; past 
the mouse-coloured thatched 
cottages and barns, and through 
the last field of corn, or rather 
of poppies, a scarlet stain run- 
ning down from the little flint 
church with its round tower 
on the hill, and coming to a 
sudden stop at the first green 
ditch. ° The poppies were the 


despair of Farmer Stubbs, but, 
I am afraid, the joy of all 


Claytons. ‘‘How are your 
poppies this year, Mr Stubbs ? ” 
Val asked the vexed proprietor 
in all innocence. Farmer 
Stubbs was rather like a poppy 
himself from the neck upwards. 
At Val’s question he became 
purpler still. ‘‘Oh, bain’t he a 
sly one,” he said. ‘True, 
they be as thick as the barley. 
You can run through my ¢Ca-arn, 
Maaster Val, but don’t ee go 
trapayzing about in the haaye.” 

The hay was another matter, 
an assured crop, though not 
of the best quality on account 
of the abundance and variety 
of the flowers. But it was very 
good to smell. In April the 
meadows were golden with 
marsh-marigold ; in May pink 


with ragged robin; and in 
June the buttercups changed 
the floor of the valley back to 
gold again. Yellow rattle gave 
the hay its dominant hue after 
that. And now in the first 
week of August the last few 
fields unmown were like Jacob’s 
coat. The mown crop had been 
lying in swathes for a week or 
more, and now after a day and 
a half’s sun its fragrance, 
mingled with the warm, woody, 
almond-like smell of the mea- 
dowsweet, filled the whole 
valley. To make up for the 
uniform green where the hay 
had been cut, the dykes were 
a blaze of colour. Spires of 
purple _loosestrife, _ woolly- 
headed mops of hemp agri- 
mony, and the lush untidy 
willow-herb—the subtly-smell- 
ing kind which the children 
called cherry-pie—blended in 
pink and purple masses; and 
between these stout double 
borders there were lanes of 
sky-blue forget-me-not starred 
with arrowhead and frogbit, 
and pink flowering-rush, and 
Angela’s dream flower, water 
violet. 

The cocks were standing in 
the meadow by the Witch 
Pool, and we were drawn to 
the one nearest the river, and 
spread ourselves in the prickly 
grass stubble with our backs 
and heads in the equally prickly 
hay. The grass in the crop 
was in much the same propor- 
tion as the barley in the poppy 
field, but it did not smell any 
the less delicious for that. Half 
of it was clover and meadow- 
sweet. The children began to 
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play a lazy family game. You 
bury something, and something 
which it reminds you of comes 
up. 
“T buried a fruit, and two 
of them came up,” said Irene. 
“ What was the fruit ? ” 

“A pear,” said Val. 

“You knew it,” said Irene. 

“T buried a fish, and a place 
where a bird sits came up,” 
said Val. 

“A perch,” said Irene. 
“Your turn, Daddy.” 

I thought of all the things one 
could bury, hatchets, Sabbath- 
breakers, teetotallers, R.C.’s, 
but I could not think of any- 
thing appropriate to come up, 
or the things that did come up 
were too appropriate, and one 
couldn’t say them. At last 
a teasing bumble-bee provoked 
invention. 

“I buried a beehive, and a 
buzzing meadow came up.” 

“ Homersfield,” said Angela. 

“Hummersfield ”” was the 
happy way they pronounced 
the name of our village, not 
Hémersfield, though Homer, 
the river, was pronounced like 
the poet. But no classic sug- 
gestion could make either of 
them more paradisiacal than it 
was, 

“The big things pass and 
the little things remain.” I 
Temember that afternoon as 
if it were yesterday—the blight 
before tea, the children’s re- 
storation to caste. The “as 
you were ” feeling, partly per- 
haps because of the benedictory 
fragrance of the hay and the 
Tiver, became something more 
than the pretence that nothing 
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had happened. Something had 
happened, something endear- 
ing. That must be why the 
little things remain, the mole 
that poked his white hand out 
of the earth, the small black 
whirligig insects under the alder 
skimming just at the edge of 
the shadow in the sun, Irene’s 
name scratched in the mud 
with my walking-stick, the soft 
blue English sky streaked with 
herring-bone clouds, our child- 
ish inventions in the burying 
game, and all the silly things 
we said. 

Or was it the hay? Smells 
preserve associations as in balm. 
Or the pungent reek of the 
ditches, an aromatic blend of 
fleabane and water-mint? Or 
—more delicious—the smell of 
the river? In the shallows 
where the stream is strangled 
with rank umbelliferous weed, 
sium and cenanthe, stacked and 
rotting in the sun, you have 
the true distillation, the sweet 
August smell, pure Homer. I 
have carried it away with me 
in the seed-pod of a yellow 
water-lily and released the soul 
of the stream—which the an- 
cients tell us is the same thing 
as the smell—in the most pro- 
saic places. 

And down by the mill there 
was another kind of smell, a 
cool smell, the most local smell 
I know, a blend of water-weed 
that has never been warmed 
by the sun, and flour. A smell 
associated with a certain noise, 
soft, musical, and monotonous. 
Having once smelt it, though 
you may become blind or deaf, 
if you smell it again you will 
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see and hear running water. 
There is a shelving bank just 
where the water comes out of 
the mill. You must wade and 
drop your cast under the 
branches of the horse-chestnut 
tree on the other side. To 
make the dream smell perfect 
the horse-chestnut must be in 
flower, and the leaves still 
curled and crinkly, not yet 
spread out flat and hard in a 
fan. And the cast must fall 
in the undecided inches, about 
the span of your palm, between 
the backwater and the swirl. 
Then, if you do not get hung 
up in the chestnut-tree, there 
will be another smell, the con- 
summation of all, fresh fish- 
scales in a landing-net. 

The smell of the hay and 
the river began to act as a 
narcotic, and the game fizzled 
out, as games do. I heard a 
“Sshh ” from Angela. A water- 
rat was swimming across the 
Witch Pool. We became as 
still as lizards, and watched 
it land and smooth its coat 
with its paws in the roots of 
the gnarled, dingy, old alder 
the other side, where the water 
is black under the shadow. 
In the middle of the stream 
the submerged water-lily leaves 
swayed slowly with the current, 
curled and crinkled and covered 
with green slime. A water-hen 
slipped out of the rushes with 
her chicks, and explored the 
alleys in the weeds. We lis- 
tened to the subtle river sounds, 
liquid splash, ripple and bubble, 
the diving rat or grebe, the 
rising fish or dipping swallow, 
or the sudden swirl of the jack 
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that has been lying motionless 
among the arrowhead in the 
sun. 

Soon the children disappeared 
to climb trees, those ancient 
pollard willows that bent over 
the Homer, with the bird-sown 
gooseberry-bushes and woody 
nightshade in their bowls. They 
bent so over the river that you 
could walk up some of them, 
if you balanced carefully, with- 
out using your hands; and 
the wood was powdery and 
soft and rotten underfoot, and 
smelt of the caterpillar of the 
goatsucker moth. Irene once 
found one. A day to mark 
with a white stone. And Val 
found a missel-thrush’s nest 
the same week in a tree to 
which he was tying night lines 
for eels. 

“Val! Irene!” Angela was 
calling them. She looked like 
a naiad in her pale-green dress, 
eternally vernal, as fresh as 
Irene. It was the cockchaier 
hour, and the light on the opal 
and the seed-pearl earrings 
she wore, as subtle as her com- 
plexion, made her look more 
like a river-sprite than ever. 

“Here you are. What a 
wonder! And nobody’s tum- 
bled in.” This was rather a 
sore point with Val. It was 
a habit of his to tumble in. 
But it didn’t matter, as he and 
Irene could both swim like fish. 

“Home, Homer, Homers- 


field,” said Angela. 

But the children implored, 
*‘ Just one story.” 

I told them the story of the 
lady who lost her earring, and 
how Mrs Sounder happened to 
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call on her the very afternoon 
she came to live in Rose 
Cottage, and, hearing her say 
that she had lost her earring, 
went away and told everybody 
that she dropped her aitches 
and was slightly deaf; and 
how this story went the round 
of the neighbourhood through 
the wives of the postman, 
publican, farmer, parson, squire, 
until it came to the ears of the 
Duke himself, who, of course, 
naturally and rightly, would 
have nothing to do with such 
a lady, which meant that 
nobody else would have any- 
thing to do with her, as the 
Duke led the fashion, and 
people the Duke did not know 
were nobody at all. So for a 
long time, though she was a 
very kind lady and fond of 
seeing people, she lived alone 
and had no friends. Then one 
day the Duke gave a very 
grand garden-party, and in- 
vited everybody in the neigh- 
bourhood to it except the lady 
who had lost her earring and 
her reputation at the same 
time. Even the Home Secre- 
tary was there; and while 
the Home Secretary was talk- 
ing to the Duke, the Public 
Prosecutor came up and told 
him that the seed-pearl earring 
of the lady who lived in Rose 
Cottage had been found. 

“Seed-pearl earring!’ the 
Duke exclaimed in astonish- 
ment. “God bless my soul! 
Then it wag her earring she 
lost and not her h-hearing, 
and she does not drop her 
altches after all.’ 

Here the postman who 





brought the message remarked 
to the Duke, ‘‘ And what a 
comfort it is, Your Grace, to 
think that the lady is not suffer- 
ing from that turrible affliction, 
the loss of ’earing.” 

But nobody seemed to see 
his point. The Duke, as a 
matter of fact, was not listen- 
ing. But he was a very just 
Duke, and the first thing he 
did was to order his coach-and- 
four and his postilions and 
coachman and footmen, in their 
powdered wigs, and to take 
the reins himself and drive 
off to Rose Cottage. In half 
an hour he returned with the 
lady who had lost and found 
her earring sitting by his side 
on the box. Of course, she 
became a very great lady after 
that. Nobody could make 
enough of her. Not even Mrs 
Sounder. 

Here, to the children’s dis- 
gust, invention flagged. They 
cried out for the end. 

“Daddy, don’t say that you 
have forgotten the end!” 

“Yes, I have forgotten the 
end. Either she became the 
Duchess, or she had too many 
friends, so many that she began 
to drop her aitches on purpose, 
because she wanted to lead a 
quiet life. But enough. The 
dogs are scattered after having 
their evening meal, which is 
the Indian way of saying that 
the story has come to an end. ” 

“Perhaps she married the 
postman,” Angela suggested, 
‘“‘who didn’t mind the aitches, 
and the Duke died of unre- 
quited love.” 

By this time the dew was 
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on the grass, and the big fat 
slugs, Angela’s abhorrence. A 
rudderless cockchafer kept tack- 
ing across the path in front of 
us, just missing her hair. The 
harvest moon was growing 
bigger and redder, and the 
marsh smells were increasing 
in potency. Soon it would be 
dark. It was time to be getting 
home. 

We were passing the barn 
which contained the cow called 
Hungary—I am not sure that 
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hers was not the nicest smell 
after all—when I remembered 
that there were still raw edges 
to heal. I believe that we had 
all four forgotten the existence 
of Aunt Hudson. 

Dear MHomersfield! Well 
might we echo the Brebis’ 
benediction! The time was 
coming when we should look 
back to it as the Paradise from 
which we had been driven by 
the Angel with the flaming 
sword. 


Vy. THE PTERODACTYL. 


The rebellion of Cuckoo Lane 
happened in the days of tran- 
quillity ; to be exact, a year 
before the invasion of Uncle 
Bliss, after which hardly a 
week passed without some- 
thing eventful happening. It 
had got about in the neigh- 
bourhood that Uncle Bliss was 
a sort of connection, and that 
he had come to the Clapper- 
house to be near us. We soon 
wished the Clapperhouse and 
its tenant the other side of 
the county. 

Lady Potter had witnessed, 
and no doubt advertised, the 
disgrace of Val and Irene, but 
the children’s offence was a 
mere bagatelle compared with 
Uncle Bliss’s flagrancy. In 
his case, Lady Potter was 
both witness and complainant. 
She asked him to dinner. Uncle 
Bliss accepted unprovisionally. 
He did not say, “I'll come if 
it is wet,” which would have 
been more natural and excus- 
able than his reply to Angela’s 


invitation, seeing that it was 
a “‘dry house ” he was invited 
to. Even our dear Archdeacon 
used to have a bottle of sherry 
concealed in his carriage when 
he dined with the Potters. I 
have no reason for supposing 
that Uncle Bliss knew any- 
thing about his hostess’ pro- 
paganda. He would not have 
been interested in her fads if 
he did; and if any one had 
told him he would have replied 
that it was no concern of his. 
Was he not provided against 
such emergencies ? 

Angela is more competent 
than most people at solving 
problems of evasion, but we 
could not refuse the Potters 
three years running. Their 
last two dinners coincided with 
an annual Club dinner I had 
to attend in town—that coin- 
cidence could not be stretched 
any further. Another year we 
found we were unable to dine 
out on account of the death of 
a relative. The bereavement 
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plea is an effective “non- 
posthumous,” as the Babu said. 
Angela and I might have fallen 
to employing it again, only it 
occurred to us that this would 
be too much in the character of 
Nabi Baksh, khansamah. Nor 
was it possible at Homersfield 
to pretend that we were dining 
anywhere else. There was noth- 
ing for it but to accept and 
“stick it out,” though, of 
course, if we had known that 
Uncle Bliss was going to be 
there, it would have been a 
case of adding another inch or 
two to the arm of coincidence, 
or drawing on our Nabi-Bak- 
shish invention. 

We found him in the drawing- 
room when we atrived, the 
centre of an attentive group. 
He was telling the Archdeacon 
about Africa. Lady Potter 
regarded her captive approv- 
ingly. She was a bit of a 
lion-hunter. ‘‘ The African ex- 
plorer,” I heard her whisper 
to Mrs Brown; “he has taken 
the Clapperhouse.” Old Sel- 
linger took me aside. ‘“ He’s 
got more in him than ever 
came out of the parish pump,” 
he said. ‘“‘I wish Lady Potter 
would collect a few more like 
him. A connection of yours, I 
hear.” I denied kinship. 

In the centre of this group 
of parsons and squires Uncle 
Bliss looked most distinctly 
ultra-parochial. Yet I don’t 
know why; there was some- 
thing in his peculiar rig-out 
that reminded me of a robust 
sexton. He wore a very volu- 
minous old-fashioned dress suit, 
with long, broad, flapping tails 
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reaching almost to his heels. 
I could see by his creased and 
muddied trouser ends that he 
had arrived on his bicycie. I 
looked anxiously for bulges. 
The breast pockets, if there 
were any, were innocent; but 
it was impossible to say what 
might be concealed in the tails. 
I caught Angela’s eye as she 
concluded the same scrutiny 
from a more favourable angle. 
Her smile was most profoundly 
discouraging. Then Potter 
came up and told me I was 
taking in Mrs Sellinger. I 
passed Angela as I crossed the 
room to the lady who was 
sentenced to be entertained by 
me for the next two hours. 
‘** Will he dare? ” I asked her 
in a low voice. ‘They all 
seem to think that we brought 
him here,” she replied. I 
knew what that meant. And, 
to quicken my apprehension, 
I thought I heard a metallic 
clink as Uncle Bliss’s coat- 
tails came in contact with the 
back of a chair. 

So far responsibility for Uncle 
Bliss was rather an honour. 
Lady Potter’s guests were im- 
pressed by him. “Just re- 
turned from Darkest Africa,” 
I overheard from the lady on 
my left. ‘‘ A great character ! ” 
That, of course, explained a 
great deal: Uncle  Bliss’s 
neglect of the convenances and 
the lady he had taken in to 
dinner among other things, and 
the way he monopolised the 
conversation. 

“His conversation is 80 
suggestive,” I heard on my 
left. 
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“Yes, most unusual.” 

“T call him refreshing,’’ said 
Mrs Sellinger. 

“Like strong beer after the 
parish pump.” This from old 
Sellinger across the table. I 
saw him pull himself up and 
look nervously at Lady Potter. 

The boom of the hunter 
drowned all this tittle-tattle. 
Uncle Bliss was thinking aloud, 
and thinking very fast, a 
mingled stream of reminiscence 
and speculation. The Arch- 
deacon had started it in the 
drawing-room. “ Talking about 
collections,” he said, “did 
you see the paragraph in ‘ The 
Times ’ this morning about the 
discovery of the dinosaur’s 
egg?” It was a super-dinosaur, 
by the way, which had laid 
this egg, totally unknown to 
science. To everybody’s amaze- 
ment, Uncle Bliss announced 
that he had bought it, or was 
on the point of buying it. He 
was expecting a cable from 
New York. 

It was a rapid flight from 
the dinosaur to the pterodactyl. 
In ten seconds Uncle Bliss was 
astride his new hobby-horse. 
Potter, in the sorting and segre- 
gating of his guests into incom- 
patible couples, had the greatest 
difficulty in detaching him from 
the Archdeacon. Uncle Bliss 
continued his monologue as we 
passed through the hall to the 
dining-room, entirely neglect- 
ful of the lady apportioned to 
him. Angela was in the direct 
line of fire, between him and 
the embarrassed Archdeacon. 
‘““He was so full of his ptero- 
dactyl,”’ she told me, “that I 
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began to hope that he might 

forget his flask.” 

He did forget his soup, and 
made some of us forget ours. 
We were all listening to him. 
When the pterodactyl was un- 
der discussion nobody was likely 
to agitate the hand of the 
parish pump. 

“* By the way,’ Mrs Sellinger 
asked me, ‘what is a ptero- 
dactyl ? ” 

“To tell you the truth,” I 
said, ‘““I don’t know. A kind 
of fowl, I believe.” 

I think most of us were a 
little vague. 

‘“* And what is a minotaur ? ” 

“A dinosaur, isn’t it?” I 
corrected hertentatively. ‘‘ An- 
other kind of fowl, I suppose, 
or it wouldn’t lay eggs.” 

“ And which is it your cousin 
is going to shoot, a dinosaur or 
a pterodactyl ? ” 

“My cousin?’”’ Mrs Sellin- 
ger was surprised when I denied 
the connection. 

“TI hear he doesn’t hunt,” 
she said. 

“No, he hates horses.”’ 

“‘'What’s going to happen to 
the kennels ? ” 

“‘T don’t know,” I said, “ he 
hates dogs too. I believe he 
is going to turn the Clapper- 
house into a menagerie.” . It 
was not my mission to popu- 
larise Uncle Bliss. 

Mrs Sellinger, though a hard 
rider to hounds, tolerantly 
passed these serious shortcom- 
ings. She passed Uncle Bliss, 
because he was a character. 

“T should think he knows 
exactly what he wants,” she 
said. 
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I agreed. 

“ And generally gets it.” 

“ He can generally buy it.” 

“Do you like barley water ? ”’ 
she asked me inconsequently. 

I missed the subtlety of the 
connection until I followed her 
eyes to the array of poisonous- 
looking fluids on the sideboard. 
I began to envy Uncle Bliss 
and his provision against emer- 
gencies. I am not sure that 
I did not admire him. 

“There are occasions when 
money won't buy things,’ Mrs 
Sellinger explained. 

I confessed to a great longing 
for a whisky-and-soda. 

“T think people can carry 
principles too far. Don’t 
you?” 

‘“T don’t like being made to 
swallow them,” I said, with 
my eyes on the sideboard. 

“T wonder if the archdeacon 
will find he has forgotten his 
spectacles. Last year he left 
them in the carriage, and in- 
sisted on going to look for them 
himself.”’ 

“And returned fortified ? ” 

Mrs Sellinger smiled. Every- 
body had heard the story of the 
the archidiaconal sherry except 
Lady Potter. 

“You saw the new sign on 
the Bell at Homersfield ? 
‘Alcohol is prohibited from 
being drunk on these pre- 
misses.’ The lovely part of it 
was the two s’s.”’ 

“The major and the minor 
premiss,” I suggested. ‘‘ Our 
hostess’ profession of faith. 


They forgot to subscribe it 
at the foot of the notice.” 
Potter’s father was the son 
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of a beer baronet, but the 
family fortunes were safely in- 
vested in an Aerated Water 
Company. 

** Let’s talk about the ptero- 
dactyl,” Mrs Sellinger said. 
“TI feel as if we were getting 
cattish.”’ 

I accepted the rebuke, which, 
I believe, might have been 
applied equally well to Lady 
Potter’s other guests. That 
is one of the evils of carrying 
principles too far. 

We were all rather thankful 
for the diversion of the ptero- 
dactyl. 

We were soon to learn that 
it is not a bird after all, but an 
amphibious monster, a sort of 
cross between, a featherless fowl 
and a reptile, with smooth skin 
and wings and saw-like teeth in 
its beak as big as boars’ tusks. 
Bliss was convinced of its con- 
tinued existence. He had in- 
dependent evidence, native and 
European. 

The archdeacon asked where 
the prehistoric monster might 
be found. 

Bliss described its habitat in 
the unexplored morasses of the 
Jiundu River in Northern Rho- 
desia on the southern border of 
the Belgian Congo, a black 
peaty country, forest and 
swamp, which swallows up a 
network of rivers. The natives 
believe there is a deep hole in 
the middle of the swamp, a 
profound abyss into which these 
streams empty themselves. 
Anyhow, none of them emerge. 
It is here that the pterodactyl, 
or kongamato as they call it, 
has its home; but, as nobody 




















has ever visited “the black 
hole of death’ and returned, 
this part of the story may be 
legendary. The brute, how- 
ever, happily for science, has 
its restless moments, generally 
in the rainy season, when it 
invades the inhabited part of 
the swamp, lies in wait at the 
fords and ferries, attacks and 
capsizes boats, and swallows 
their crew. 

Everybody was listening to 
Uncle Bliss now. 

The archdeacon suggested 
that he would have difficulty 
in persuading his porters to 
follow him. 

“They precede me,” Uncle 
Bliss announced quietly. I 
thought of the pygmy. 

Sellinger asked him what rifle 
he was going to use. 

“Tt is a pity you can’t catch 
the pterodactyl alive and bring 
it home with you,” the arch- 
deacon suggested. 

Uncle Bliss reflected a mo- 
ment. We all reflected. The 
least imaginative of us was 
translated from our _ prosy 
dinner-table by the vision of 
this apocalyptic beast on show 
at the Clapperhouse. 

“TI might do that,” he said, 
after a pause in which no one 
spoke. ‘“‘ My first idea was to 
fish for it. Hand lines, chains, 
@ 14-pound hook. If one 
can land a sawfish of 5700 
pounds——”’ 

** What bait will you use ? ” 

“* Ah,” said Uncle Bliss, “I 
will have to watch the haunts 
of the pterodactyl before I can 
tell you that. Fish or birds. 
Probably both.” 
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I wished the children were 
with us. 

_ He reflected again. “Or a 
decoy—Fritton fashion. Catch 
it flying. A few hundred yards 
of steel wire netting, double 
thickness. I shall have to take 
a big tank, 12 foot by 8 at 
least, fitting in segments for 
porterage.”’ 

“How about getting the 
tank back with the pterodactyl 
inside ? ” Sellinger suggested. 

““Motor transport.” Uncle 
Bliss was always cocksure and 
practical. 

“ But the swamps ? ” 

“Corduroy roads. If we 
had to lay out two hundred 
miles of them, it would be 
worth it. And I could fix up 
@ mono-rail, use it for timber 
afterwards. An investment, eh! 
Float a company.” 

It was the butler who brought 
him back to actualities. 

“Lemonade or __barley- 
water ? ” I heard. 

Uncle Bliss’ hand shot down 
to his tail-pockets under his 
chair as if he had received a 
wound in this quarter. He ex- 
tracted his flask. ‘‘ Thank 
you,” he said, “I will have 
some whisky. My own, if 
you don’t mind. I always 
make a point of bringing it 
with me!” 

For a moment, I believe, we 
all looked as if we had been 
electrocuted, as the whisky 
bubbled and gurgled from Uncle 
Bliss’ flask into his glass. 

I looked at Lady Potter. 
She was gazing speechlessly 
at the vile thing in starched 
abhorrence. I looked at Sir 
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Edward; his frightened gaze 
was fixed on Lady Potter. At 
last our hostess found words. 

“Mr Bliss, if that is whisky, 
I must ask you to abstain.” 

“As a matter of princi- 
ple——”’ began Sir Edward. 

Uncle Bliss looked at his 
glass. I was afraid he was 
going to raise it, but he turned 
to Sir Edward, and said— 

“You don’t like alcohol, 
eh?” 

“No alcohol has ever been 
drunk in this house,’ Lady 
Potter declaimed icily. 

“Funny thing, I can’t eat 
without drinking it.” He 
paused, and added, ‘‘ Doctor’s 
orders.” This was the only 
insincerity I have ever known 
Uncle Bliss guilty of. But he 
was in what the children called 
“a good shape,” fired by the 
quest of the pterodactyl, and 
inclined to be conciliatory. 

“But if you like, I’ll drink 
it outside,” he conceded. 
“Then there’ll be no record 
broken.” 

He rose and crossed the room 
with his glass in his hand, 
leaving the flask on the table. 
One could not help being struck 
by his magnificent aplomb. The 
glass was full to the brim, and 
his whole soul seemed to be 
occupied with the problem of 
equilibrium. Not a drop was 
spilt. The butler opened the 
door for him. We heard him 
stump across the hall. Then 
the hall door opened. Uncle 
Bliss was drinking his libation 
on the doorstep. 

The butler followed with the 
flask, which Lady Potter, in 
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frozen accents appropriate to 
the scene, told him to remove 
from the table. We heard 
Uncle Bliss’s “‘ Eh, thank you!”’ 
in the hall, followed by a sus- 
picious pause. In a moment 
he was with us again, one side 
of his tail pockets bulging, and 
the complacent look on his 
face of the person who has 
made a graceful concession. 

He looked at me across the 
table as much as to say, “ All 
this is very silly. But I 
spared them, you see.” Then 
he returned unconcernedly to 
the pterodactyl. 

** After dinner will you intro- 
duce me to your cousin—I 
mean your friend?” Mrs Sel- 
linger asked me. ‘I have not 
met him yet.” 

I thought I detected a note 
of added respect in her voice. 
Old Sellinger looked as if he 
were sorry he had not joined 
him on the doorstep. The 
Archdeacon continued an atten- | 
tive listener. He suggested 
that the pterodactyl might be 
a descendant of the fiery flying 
serpent of Isaiah. 

“Tt must be nice,” Mrs Sel- 
linger observed, ‘‘to be so en- 
tirely independent of stratagem. 
Now the Archdeacon——”’ 

“Cannot afford to be so 
direct in his methods,” I sug- 
gested. 

‘*T like people to be elemen- 
tal,” I heard on my left. 

Evidently Lady Potter’s 
guests were not all horrified. 
There seemed to be a pro- 
Bliss party at the table. ‘‘ He 
is so natural,’ I heard. “A 
law unto himself.” Explorers 
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and leaders of expeditions had 
to be like that, or they would 
never explore or lead. ‘“ Can’t 
you imagine him cutting a 
path through the heart of 
Africa ? ” 

The eccentricities of such 
men are a distinction. Pro- 
vided his assumptions were 
right, which, of course, they 
were not, one might say of 
Uncle Bliss that he had what 
Angela calls well- bred bad 
manners. 

“Our hostess is a_lion- 
hunter,”’ Mrs Sellinger observed. 

“Yes, and she has bagged 
one to-night.” 

** People who hunt lions must 
expect to be scratched.” 

I was surprised at her tol- 
erance. I think Lady Potter 
had something to do with it; 
She is the kind of woman who 
provokes reaction. Now if he 
had behaved like that to the 
Brebis—— ! 

Lady Potter was no good at 
carrying off a situation. She 
stiffened, and the blue inherent 
in starch invaded her com- 
plexion. She had not a word 
to say to Uncle Bliss for the 
rest of the evening. Indeed, 
She spoke very little to any 
one. I thought Angela and 
I came in for more than our 
share of her frigidity. 

Uncle Bliss, however, made 
one gallant effort to draw her 
into the conversation. 

“You’ve no children ? ’’ he 
asked her when he had ex- 
hausted his arguments for the 





(To be continued.) 
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continued existence of the 
pterodactyl. 

The negative movement of 
Lady Potter’s head was elo- 
quent of tired disgust. 

“That’s a pity,” he re- 
marked with the detachment 
of a naturalist, and began to 
scrutinise Sir Edward, who 
looked more ineffectual than 
ever. 

Here Mrs Sellinger turned 
to me and said, “I don’t 
think I will ask you to intro- 
duce Mr Bliss after all. To 
tell you the truth, I am rather 
afraid of him. One can carry 
naturalness too far,” she added. 

As a matter of fact, she was 
not given the chance, for Uncle 
Bliss made his escape before 
any of the ladies. 

“He is impossible,’ Angela 
said driving home. “ And they 
all think he belongs to us. I 
do wish he would go to Africa 
and shoot his pterodactyl.” 

I told her that Mrs Sellinger 
had passed him, and the woman 
on my left, also old Sellinger, 
and I believed, out of a fellow- 
feeling, the Archdeacon. They 
liked his naturalness. 

Angela reminded me that 
this was the very thing she 
had said to Aunt Hudson after 
Irene’s christening, and Aunt 
Hudson replied, “‘ Yes, my dear, 
naturalness is a very agreeable 
quality, provided one has 4 
nice nature.” 

I think that was the most 
epigrammatic remark the Brebis 
ever made. 
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BOB. 


BY CAPTAIN BASIL TAYLOUR, B.N, 


Bos, though you might not 
think it, was of the feminine 
persuasion. She was a brown 
Syrian bear, caught as a cub, 
and adopted as a mascotte by 
H.M.S. Eapeditious. When that 
ship paid off, the animal, then 
half-grown, was turned over 
to the flagship, and became the 
nominal property of the ad- 
miral, the commander-in-chief 
of the Mediterranean Squadron. 
But she was a confirmed demo- 
crat, with social tendencies, 
and although she might have 
moved in exalted circles had 
she so wished, she preferred to 
associate with the more humble 
grades of society—the ward- 
room (by special invitation from 
selected members of the mess), 
the gunroom (by a general im- 
plied invitation from a ma- 
jority), and the lower deck (as 
@ matter of course, no invita- 
tion being required). 

When she came to the flag- 
ship she brought her nurse 
with her. This was an able 
Seaman of the name of Her- 
ring, who was known as the 
“Bear Ward,” and had no 
other duties than that of 
“minding” Miss Bob. And 
at times his position was far 
from being a sinecure. He it 
was who brought her meals. 
A gallon of cocoa, with a pound 
of ship’s biscuit broken up in 
it, formed her breakfast, while 
her dinner, as a rule, consisted 


of pea soup, or some other 
vegetable concoction, and for 
the rest of the day she subsisted 
on charity, or on what she 
could pick up from the various 
messes on the lower deck or 
from the officers’ pantries. It 
was one of the unforgivable 
sins to give her meat or other 
animal food at any time, and 
I believe this law was rigidly 
observed. 

It was Herring who was sent 
for if Bob became obstreperous, 
which happened from time to 
time, when he had to remove 
her forcibly and tie her up 
until she had promised to be 
good, which she did in her own 
way—sitting up and offering 
a huge paw to be shaken, and 
looking one straight in the 
face with an apologetic expres- 
sion. So long as she felt riot- 
ously inclined, she would keep 
her eyes averted and her nose 
(her tenderest and most vul- 
nerable part) well protected. 
Sometimes she would come to 
the conclusion that nobody 
loved her; and on these occa- 
sions, instead of indulging in 
useless lamentations, she would 
metaphorically shake the dust 
of so unsympathetic a ship 
from her feet, waddle awk- 
wardly to the gangway, and 
lower herself carefully, stern 
first, into the water, and go 
for a swim. Then, the signal- 
men had strict orders to keep 











an eye on her movements, 
and should she show signs of 
going on board another ship, 
or of visiting the shore (except 
in certain prescribed spots), 
they were to report at once, 
when a boat—and Herring— 
would be sent to retrieve her. 

On one of these occasions 
She insisted upon visiting the 
Glorious in Malta Harbour, and 
appeared unannounced and un- 
invited on the quarter - deck, 
which a party of Maltese dock- 
yardmen was busy recaulking. 
At her advent every one fled 
in alarm, leaving her monarch 
of all she surveyed. She 
solemnly inspected everything 
in sight—the men’s tools, which 
smelt of Maltese (her pet aver- 
sion), and were consequently 
scattered broadcast by her, 
much to the detriment of the 
paint and polish which were 
such prominent features of the 
Glorious’ after-part ; the ropes 
on the rope-stand abaft the 
mainmast, which were familiar 
objects to her; and the water- 
ways and scuppers, which, being 
of a different shape to those in 
her own ship, were not; the 
hatchways, too, were of a 
pattern strange to her, and the 
view down them was unusual. 
But the great puzzle to her 
was the peculiar, sharp, acrid 
smell which pervaded every- 
thing. What could it be ? 

And then she spied a large 
black pot from which rose 
wreaths of steam. Aha, there 
was something to eat, perhaps. 
She must investigate that. It 
stood on the opposite side of 
the deck, and making her way 
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through the chaos she had 
caused with the caulking irons 
and mallets, the paying ladles 
and heaps of oakum, she drew 
near the smoking cauldron and 
sniffed inquiringly at it. Ah, 
this was where the smell came 
from. Whatwasit? It seemed 
to be familiar, but she could 
not quite place it. It was 
certainly nothing good to eat, 
but she must go further into 
the matter. So she extended 
a large paw and cautiously 
dipped it into the pot. Oh-h-h! 
It was burning hot! And the 
paw came out quicker than it 
had gone in, and was carried 
unthinkingly to that tender 
nose, and burnt it too. 

And then things began to 
move. A furious cuff with the 
injured paw sent the kettle 
full of boiling pitch flying 
across the deck, leaving a broad 
black trail behind it. On the 
way the pot struck a french- 
polished coaming, over which 
it spilt a generous portion of 
its contents. Rebounding from 
the coaming, it cannoned on 
to the white enamel paint of 
the high bulwarks, and finally 
came to rest, upside down, 02 
the polished brasswork of the 
starboard entry port. The bear 
then, disgusted with such 4 
reception, retired down the port 
accommodation ladder, plunged 
into the harbour, and swam 
away just as one of the flag- 
ship’s cutters, with Herrimg, 
armed with a piece of signal 
halliard stuff as a lasso, arrived 
on the scene. ! 

It was not long after this 
that the inquisitive creature 
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took it into her head, when 
on one of her daily swims, to 
land on the Valetta side of the 
harbour, which was “out of 
bounds ” for her, and by the 
time the cutter, which was at 
once called away and sent after 
her, reached the Marina, Miss 
Bob was seen careering wildly 
along the road in pursuit, with 
long gleeful bounds, of a terror- 
stricken herd of Maltese, who 
were running like hares in 
search of shelter from this ter- 
rible wild beast, the like of 
which they had never before 
seen. And she, in turn, had 
the whole boat’s crew, headed 
by Herring, in full cry after 
her. The chase was a long one, 
as the men were seriously ham- 
pered by two causes of delay— 
they were barefooted, and they 
were laughing so hard that they 
could not run. But Herring 
finally effected the capture, 
before any damage had been 
done, just before they reached 
the Custom House landing- 
place, whence all the dghaisas 
were shoving off, full of refugees 
flying from the Nemesis of 
Bob. The manner of her ap- 
prehension was peculiar, if effec- 
tive. Herring, on reaching the 
bounding animal, caught her 
by the collar and threw him- 
self forward on to her head, 
thus throwing both of them to 
the ground, where, after turn- 
Ing a combined somersault, they 
lay inextricably mixed, with 
Bob’s teeth (they had been 
filed, so that she could inflict 
no real damage on any one) 
fixed in the calf of her nurse’s 
leg. When the rest of the 
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boat’s crew arrived, a tap or 
two on the nose quickly made 
her relax her grip, and she was 
led away in disgrace, te be 
tied up for the rest of the day. 

Once a fortnight Herring had 
to give the bear a bath, which 
she thoroughly enjoyed except 
when the soap got in her eyes. 
Just like a baby, though she 
loved the taste of it! Hot 
water, soft soap, and a deck 
scrubbing brush were brought 
into play, and the operation 
occupied them for about half 
an hour, after which Miss Bob 
would go for a swim, presum- 
ably in order to rinse herself 
well. 

One very hot morning at 
Malta the flagship started coal- 
ing at 6 o’clock, and Bob, who 
hated being dirty, especially 
with coal dust, which grimed 
up her thick hair and made 
her uncomfortable, very soon 
decided that the ship was no 
place for her, so she slipped 
quietly overboard and swam 
away. The ship was lying off 
the Naval Hospital, in Bighi 
Bay, an unusual place for any 
of H.M. ships to lie, and the 
vicinity was therefore unknown 
to the bear, so, of course, she 
had to explore it. After swim- 
ming about well clear of the 
coal dust, and enjoying herself 
hugely for an hour or two, she 
found herself in the neighbour- 
hood of Fort Ricasoli, at the 
entrance of the harbour. This, 
of course, required investiga- 
tion; so she landed, putting 
to flight all the Maltese in 
sight, and was later observed 
by the signalman on watch to 
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amble serenely into the fort 
by its main gate. This was 
about 8 o’clock in the morning. 
At half-past nine, some mid- 
shipmen who were standing 
gossiping at the head of the 
flagship’s accommodation lad- 
der were hailed from a passing 
dghaisa by & couple of officers 
of the regiment quartered at 
Ricasoli. ‘I say, I wish you’d 
send for your bear. She’s in 
our billiard-room, under the 
table, trying to tear open and 
eat the pool balls!” So Her- 
ring and a boat’s crew had to 
be taken off their work of coal- 
ing to go and fetch her. 

Bob was excessively fond of 
oranges. Her method of nego- 
tiating them was original. She 
would begin by carefully squash- 
ing the fruit with one paw, so 
as to split the skin, then she 
would tear it open with her 
claws, and the inside very 
rapidly disappeared, pips and 
all, though she rejected the 
skin; but not a drop of the 
juice would be left, nor a mark 
or stain on the deck. This 
was what she had been attempt- 
ing with the billiard-balls, and 
she must have been bitterly 
disappointed with the behaviour 
of that novel description of 
fruit. 

It was only occasionally that 
she got into her tantrums ; she 
was most tractable as a rule, 
and was generally ready for a 
game and a romp. Of course, 
her play was somewhat rough, 
as she was big and heavy and 
strong, and had not been 


brought up in a drawing-room, 
but Jack enjoyed it, and so 
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did Bob’s special friends among 
the midshipmen. The bouts 
would generally begin with the 
bear lying lazily on the deck, 
half asleep, and some one would 
come along and pet her. She 
would turn over languidly on 
her back and ask to have her 
tummy rubbed, an operation 
she enjoyed just as a cat or 
dog does. A little teasing would 
follow—pulling her hair or pum- 
melling her,—which caused her 
to snap at one’s fingers. A little 
more, and she would get up 
and rise on her hind legs, ready 
for a fight, which at times 
would develop into a wrestling 
match. She had one infallible 
“fall,” which one had to guard 
against. Standing erect, she 
would put her fore-paws on 
one’s shoulders and get her 
hind feet round one’s ankles. 
The slightest push on her part, 
then, would prove irresistible, 
and one had to subside, gener- 
ally pulling Bob with one, and 
a rough-and-tumble on the 
deck ensued. If she were able 
to get on top, she had a very 
unpleasant habit ot sitting on 
one’s head and biting the other 
end of one. 

But sometimes she was the 
aggressor, and she would ap- 
proach you delicately, with. her 
head on one side and her filed 
teeth bared. Then you had to 
see that she did not get you 
by the legs with her fore-paws, 
and, getting her nose well down 
between them, for protection, 
give you really serious nips on 
the calves and ankles. But 
this only happened when she 
was on the rampage, and felt 
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that every one was in league 
against her. 

She had one parlour trick, 
and only one. If you grabbed 
her by the hair behind and re- 
marked, ‘‘ Over, Bob,” down 
would go her head on the deck, 
and she would turn head over 
heels. Often, when she was 
frolicsome, she would do this 
without any encouragement, 
and I have seen her gambol!ing 
along the deck turning head 
over heels every couple of 
yards, and delighting in it. 

But one Sunday Bob thor- 
oughly disgraced herself. She 
had a bad attack of nerves, 
and became extravagantly, out- 
rageously, riotously disorderly. 
It was during “divisions,” 
when all hands were fallen in, 
in their best bibs and tuckers, 
for inspection by the admiral, 
captain, and all the heads of 
departments ; the marines were 
there under arms; the band 
was on top of the upper bat- 
tery, playing a selection of 
stirring marches; the sun was 
doing his best to enliven the 
brilliant scene. In fact, it was 
the occasion of a full - dress 
pageant. And it was this most 
inopportune moment that was 
chosen by Bob, whose feelings 
had been hurt by some real or 
Imagined slight or neglect on 
the part of Herring, for a dis- 
play of temper. 

In the dead silence of this 
solemn occasion, while the band 
Was resting between two items 
of their programme, a sound 
a8 of wind in the trees, soft yet 
insistent, came from the fore 
Part of the ship. It rose and 
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fell in waves, and grew in in- 
tensity as it approached the 
sacred region abaft the main- 
mast. And then burst sud- 
denly into view through the 
starboard battery doorway an 
infuriated bear, rampant, de- 
structant, strictly improper. 
She made for the division of 
bluejackets fallen in on the 
fore part of the quarter-deck, 
snapping, biting, cuffing right 
and left, and scattered the men 
like chaff. Rushing onward, 
she hurriedly mounted the star- 
board poop ladder, and adopt- 
ing less strenuous methods, but 
assuming her well-known most 
ominous attitude, she softly 
approached the admiral, re- 
splendent, pompous, and con- 
descending. Alas! he knew 
not the significance of the side- 
long shuffling gait, the averted 
eyes, the head on one side, the 
stealthy mien. 

“Poor old Bob,” said the 
great man, stooping slightly to 
pat her, and the next moment 
he was clinging convulsively 
to the poop rail and loudly 
demanding assistance, for “poor 
old Bob” had him by the 
ankles and was chewing his 
legs ! 

Help came from all sides. 
The flag-captain strode across 
and belaboured the bear over 
the head with his telescope. 
The flag-lieutenant tried to pull 
her off by the hind legs. The 
commander, as well as he could 
for suppressed laughter, called 
for Herring, who was unac- 
countably missing from the 
scene of action. The chief 
yeoman of signals, who, it was 








reported, used to wear the 
admiral’s new boots for a fort- 
night in order to get them 
“easy ’”’ for that potentate, 
collected his staff and advanced 
in review order to the rescue. 
But it was a midshipman, the 
admiral’s ‘doggie,’ a boy 
named Sartoris, who covered 
himself with glory by deliver- 
ing his master from the wild 
incubus, by one well-placed 
blow upon the nose of Bob. 

Foiled, vanquished, but un- 
appeased, the bear descended 
the port poop ladder—stern 
first, as usual—with undignified 
haste, and delivered a flank 
attack upon the detachment of 
Royal Marines who stood, stiff 
as pokers, on the port side of 
the quarter-deck, dispersing 
them to the four winds of 
heaven, the major in com- 
mand of them dropping his 
sword and eyeglass in his hurry 
to escape across the deck, just 
as the band—the only forma- 
tion on board to escape Bob’s 
attentions—struck up ‘‘ See the 
Conquering Hero Comes !”’ 

I should explain here that 
the Italian bandmaster, who 
had a nice sense of the appro- 
priate, always included this 
martial air in his Sunday morn- 
ing programme whenever the 
admiral was present, and timed 
it for the moment when that 
officer, followed by his staff and 
all the heads of departments, 
started on his round of in- 
spection. 

Miss Bob then, having routed 
the sea regiment, and feeling 
that she had no more worlds 
to conquer, and that she had 
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earned at least a bathe, hur- 
riedly lowered herself down the 
port accommodation ladder, 
and so overboard, where she 
remained until she had re- 
gained her temper, and the 
admiral had gone ashore. 
When the ship was at sea, 
Bob had, of course, to forgo 
her daily swims, and she had 
to be carefully watched lest 
she should surreptitiously slip 
over the side in order to resume 
a@ practice the loss of which 
must have been a great depriva- 
tion to her. During the summer 
months, however, whenever the 
weather permitted, it was the 
custom to stop the fleet at 
about 5 P.M. to allow the people 
to bathe. On these occasions 
the bear became a “ person,” 
and was always the first to 
plunge in when the signal was 
made, ‘“‘ Hands to bathe.”’ 
These swims at sea, with a 
couple of thousand fathoms 
(some two miles) of clear blue 
water under one, were the very 
best one could have. The water 
was so clean and fresh (albeit 
salt)—unless the engine-room 
people seized the opportunity, 
as they sometimes did, to pump 
out a lot of dirty, rancid oil,— 
and the sea seemed so much 
more buoyant than shallower 
water. It was so full of life 
and energy, which it appeared 
to impart to the joyous crowd 
who disported themselves in it 
for a brief quarter of an hour. 
One could look down into the 
ultramarine depths, down, down 
until one could imagine one 
could see the bottom, with 
monstrous, slimy, sinuous 
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shapes crawling upon it, until, 
looking again, one realised that 
the forms were but the sun’s 
rays struggling to escape from 
the toils of the ocean which 
had imprisoned them, and the 
movement but the breathing 
of the Mediterranean. It was, 
perhaps, this very breathing 
which gave the thrilling up- 
lifting feeling of power and life 
to this smooth but gently heav- 
ing surface. 

If Bob was a strong swimmer, 
which she undoubtedly was, 
she could not be accused of 
being a fast one, and the worst 
swimmer among the midship- 
men could not only overtake 
her, but could swim round her. 
And I am afraid her bathes on 
these occasions were often less 
pleasure to her than to them, 
for, in an element in which they 
were more agile than she, they 
were able to take reprisals for 
various furtive, cunning nips 
inflicted upon their persons 
when on board, by plucking at 
her from behind, on one side 
or both, by turning her round 
and preventing her from going 
m the direction she wished, 
and even by submarine attacks 
—diving under her and grab- 
bing a paw,—but never, I am 
glad to say, by ducking her. 
Indeed, I am not at all sure 
she could be ducked, she had 
80 large a reserve of flotation. 

But on one occasion Bob had 
al involuntary bathe at sea, 
when the flagship had the rest 
of the squadron in company. 
It was a stifling hot night, to 
the southward of the Balearic 
Islands, and the bear, finding 
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it hot below, came on deck to 
sleep. One or two of the mid- 
shipmen had the same idea, 
and had climbed up on to the 
canvas cover of the launch (a 
big boat which was hoisted in 
on top of the upper battery, 
where her starboard side 
plumbed the ship’s side), where 
they knew from experience there 
were many most comfortable 
‘caulking billets,’ and they 
invited and assisted Bob to 
join them up there. After a 
time the boys climbed down 
one by one as they woke up, 
feeling a little bit cold, and 
retired to their hammocks, as 
being, after all, the proper place 
for them at that time of night, 
leaving only Bob and one boy, 
*“‘ Jimmy ” Hay, the bear’s par- 
ticular friend among the mid- 
shipmen, both sleeping soundly. 
At about 10.30 the bear woke 
up, and decided to change her 
quarters, but unfortunately 
chose the wrong side of the 
boat on which to descend. 
Jimmy, who had been aroused 
by her charging about on the 
canvas cover, tried to correct 
her mistake, but Bob would 
listen to no reason, and pro- 
ceeded to lower herself, hind- 
quarters first, over the side. 
Jimmy rushed across and 
grabbed her, trying to drag her 
back. Bob violently objected, 
and snapped at him, at the 
same time letting go her hold 
on the gunwale, which threw 
all her weight (some 300 Ib.) 
on his hands, and he had to 
let go of her or go with her. Of 
course, down went the bear, 
straight into the Mediterranean. 
26 
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* Bear overboard ! ”’ shouted 
Hay at the top of his voice. 

** Man overboard ! ”’ shrieked 
some one else who heard 
him. 
“Man overboard!” yelled 
the boatswain’s mate, and with- 
out waiting for orders continued, 
** Away lifeboat’s crew ! ” 

“Stand by the lifebuoy,” 
roared the officer of the watch. 

“Ay, ay, sir,” replied the 
sentry, right aft on the poop. 
** Lifebuoy’s gone, sir,’’ he con- 
tinued a moment later. 

By this time the lifeboat— 
the port cutter—was manned 
at the davits and lowered. 
Jimmy, who got there before 
the midshipman of the watch, 
went in charge. And away 
they pulled for the lifebuoy, 
which could be seen flaring 
about a cable’s length astern, 
while the Jove, the next ship 
in the line, was rapidly coming 
up with it. 

The flagship hauled out of 
line, signalling to the fleet that 
she was doing so. The Jove 
took the flagship’s place, and 
the rest of the ships went on, 
leaving the flagship to find her 
own bear. 

It did not take the cutter 
long to reach the lifebuoy, 
where, as Jimmy expected, 
they did not find Bob. So 
they pulled round, searching 
for and calling her. 

In the meanwhile there was 
trouble on the bridge. The 
admiral had come on deck, 
and wanted to know who was 
overboard, and how he came 
_ there. The officer of the watch 
could not tell him, so sent for 
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the boatswain’s mate and in- 
terrogated him. 

“Well, sir,” he replied, “I 
‘eard Mr ’Ay sing out from the 
launch, an’ then some one, I 
don’t know ’oo it was, ’e sang 
out ‘Man overboard,’ so I re- 
peated it and called away the 
lifeboat’s crew. Then Mr ’Ay 
’e come over the side of the 
launch like a bag o’ coal, ’e 
did, an’ ’e rushes aft along the 
fore an’ aft bridge, sir. But 
’e says to me as he passes me 
in a ’urry like, ‘It’s the bear 
wot’s overboard, Triggs,’ says 
6." 

“The bear!” chorused the 
admiral and the officer of the 
watch. 

““And we've lowered the 
cutter and let go the lifebuoy 
and capsized the fleet in the 
middle of the night,” continued 
the former, ‘and all for that 
nasty bear.” 

“Tf I may make so bold, 
sir,” said Triggs, “‘the ship's 
company ’d sooner ’ave that 
there Bob took up than if it 
was Curtis, the cap’n o’ the 
main crosstrees. It’d be on- 
lucky like for to lose ’er, sir.” 

‘“* Who’s Curtis ? ”’ demanded 
the admiral. 

‘“‘He’s the leading hand of 
the main topgallant yard, sir, 
and they’ve made a hero of 
him ever since he saved Evaus, 
another topgallant yardmat, 
from falling from aloft the 
other day,” replied the officer 
of the watch. ‘That'll do, 
Triggs.”’ 

Triggs retired, saluting and 
shaking his head. 

“So they think it unlucky 
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to lose a bear overboard, do 
they ?’’ mused the flag cap- 
tain. ‘‘ After thirty-five years 
at sea, I’ve never heard of that 
superstition. Well, one lives 
and learns.” 

“JT gather that it is not so 
much @ bear, as this bear, sir,” 
said the officer of the watch. 
“She’s a great pet on the lower 
deck. They think she brings 
the ship luck.” 

“Signalman,” hailed the flag 


captain, “can you see the 
cutter ? ” 
“No, sir. She got to the 


lifebuoy and then pulled away, 
sir. They must be lookin’ for 
the bear, sir,’’ came the reply 
from the poop. 

“TI suppose that boy Hay 
told them too,” observed the 
officer of the watch, “ other- 
wise how would they know ? ” 

“Tll news travels apace,” 
quoted the flag captain. 


The cutter pulled round and 
round the lifebuoy, extending 
the circle at each revolution, 
but they could neither see nor 
hear anything of Bob. At last 
it occurred to Jimmy that the 
bear would be certain to swim 
after the ship instead of going 
to the buoy, so he returned and 
picked up the still flaming life- 
buoy, and then pulled slowly, 
with the bowmen looking out 
ahead, in the direction he ex- 
pected she would have taken, 
and, sure enough, half-way back 
they overtook her and picked 
her up. 

The whole watch were gath- 
ered at the gangway when the 
boat got alongside, to greet 
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their mascotte, and as she ap- 
peared—hoisted up by a rope’s 
end—they broke into a sub- 
dued cheer. 

Bob was by this time full- 
grown, and she was a distinctly 
awkward customerfor a stranger 
to meet, especially if she were 
in a bad temper. And as time 
went on, her fits of moroseness 
—almost ferocity—grew more 
frequent. In fact, she became 
@ nuisance in the ship, and 
Herring could hardly allow her 
out of his sight. She was 
greatly attached to her nurse, 
but when one of her fits was 
upon her even he could do 
nothing with her by persuasion 
—brute force was necessary ; 
Herring was not a big or 
particularly powerful man, and 
he often had to ask for assist- 
ance in subduing her. There 
was much talk as to what was 
to be done with her, and the 
general opinion was that she 
should be sent to the Zoo. But 
no steps were taken about it. 

And then the Egyptian war 
of 1882 broke out, and the 
Mediterranean Fleet was or- 
dered to Alexandria, where 
Nemesis awaited poor Bob, 
and the problem was solved 
by a power greater even than 
the admiral. 

When the ship was cleared 
for action preparatory to bom- 
barding the forts of Alexandria, 
orders were issued that the 
bear was to be kept below, 
and when the bombardment 
actually commenced, in the 
early morning of llth July, 
she was tied up in the dynamo 
flat, next door to that set 
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apart for the doctors and their 
staff, who undertook to keep 
an eye on her. Herring, of 
course, was not available, as 
he could not be spared from 
his station in the magazine, 
and Bob missed him sadly. 
She had always been unhappy 
during target practice, not lik- 
ing the noise and the shock of 
the guns going off, and she 
wanted some one to comfort 
her. As @ rule this want was 
supplied by some one who had 
nothing particular to do, but 
on this occasion, the ship being 
really in action, every one had 
lots to do, and had to do it. 
Resenting this apparent 
neglect, Bob set to work and 
chewed through the line which 
held her and, unobserved, wan- 
dered off to find Herring, or 
some one else who would pay 
her a little attention. In vain ; 
nobody had any time to spare. 
Thus, in her search, she came 
to the upper deck, and entered 
the upper battery just as one 
of the foremost guns was fired. 
She was so close to it that she 
was almost knocked down by 
the explosion, and it hurt her 
ears. Evidently bears were not 
wanted here either. So she 
went aft, and looking through 
the after door of the battery 
she saw a great friend of hers, 
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® marine, who was on sentry- 
go on the cabin door. This 
man, by an oversight on the 
part of the sergeant of the 
guard, had not been relieved 
when the action commenced, 
and remained at his post in 
the unarmoured part of the 
ship all day. 

Joyfully but unsuspectingly 
the bear trotted aft along the 
quarter-deck, confident that at 
last she was to receive some 
sympathy. The sentry waved 
her back. ‘“ No, Bob, no,” he 
cried. “‘ You can’t come here. 
Go——” A crash interrupted 
him, followed by a blinding 
flash and a roar, as 2a Shell 
passed through the port bul- 
warks and burst as it got in- 
board. The man reeled back 
under the break of the poop, 
and fell full length on the deck 
at the door of the admiral’s 
cabin. A moment later he 
sat up, raised his hand to his 
head, and paused, dazed, for 
a while. Then he rose slowly 
to his feet and felt himself all 
over. He was unhurt. But 
Bob ? 


They buried poor Bob at 
sea that night, and all hands, 
and many officers, assembled 
at the gangway to witness the 
ceremony. 
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IN LAPLAND. 


BY JAN GORDON (AND CORA J. GORDON). 


At Suorva we had two alter- 
natives—we might sit down 
quietly where we were, or we 
might on the day after the 
morrow set off in the motor- 
boat up towards the Norwegian 
frontier to Vaisaluokta, follow- 
ing our original scheme. My 
knee voted loudly for the first 
alternative; the presence of 
the engineer, a gossipy com- 
panionable man, added an in- 
ducement. The trip up to 
Vaisaluokta tempted us only 
from a sightseeing point of 
view, a8 without a guide one 
could find nothing, nor could 
we expect to gain much ex- 
perience of the Lapps different 
from what we had already. 
We decided for the quiet, the 
engineer, and the chance to 
make a sketch or two. 

Jo’s bear fantasy on the 
previous night had not been 
without some foundation, for 
in telling it as a joke to the 
engineer, we gleaned the curi- 
ous information that the girl 
whom we had seen departing 
with the motor-boat was, in 
fact, on a pilgrimage into the 
mountains. Her fiancé, a man 
accustomed to solitary climb* 
ing expeditions into Akka and 
Sarek, had set off two years 
before, carrying, as usual, @ 
small portable tent and his 
Provisions. He had disap- 
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peared. Lapps despatched to 
look for him found his tent 
pitched on the slopes of Akka, 
with everything apparently in- 
tact. The mountain-sides and 
the glaciers were searched, but 
no explanation could be found 
other than the presence of @ 
female bear with cubs. In 
general, the bears are not 
counted dangerous except in 
this very contingency; and 
it had been suggested that, 
stumbling by accident upon 
the bear, he was killed and 
eaten. The girl was now mak- 
ing a trip to visit the spot 
where his tent had been found, 
and to climb herself to the 
top of Akka. 

Suorva lies in the national 
park of Stora Sjéfallet. There 
are three such parks in Lap- 
land—Abisko, Sarek, and this 
one. In these no wild animals 
may be killed, nor may the 
settlers even keep dogs or 
guns. Only the Lapps are 
allowed to follow their usual 
habits, but even they may not 
injure the animals. It follows 
that in the winter—for during 
some period the sun does not 
rise at all over the hills at 
Suorva—the wolves will come 
down into the village, and 
bears are to be seen shuffling 
along the ledges behind the 
settlement. 
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“They do no damage, and 
are not really dangerous,” said 
the engineer; ‘‘ but the chil- 
dren don’t like to meet the 
wolves in the road. They get 
scared, and won’t go out-of- 
doors.” 

At the moment when we 
had come into Suorva, behind 
Svakko’s heels, we had been 
surprised to see a reindeer run 
from under the roof of a smithy 
shop. The engineer now told 
us that this reindeer had a 
peculiar liking for Suorva. 
‘Each spring it will follow the 
herd as far as this place, but 
farther it won’t go. The deer 
stays here all the summer until 
the herd passes through Suorva 
again, when it rejoins the Lapps 
and goes back to the winter 
pasturages with them.” 

The engineer was a grizzled 
practical man of about fifty, 
who, having knocked about 
the world, had not been heart- 
hardened in the process. Here 
only on a voyage of inspection 
from the greater works at 
Porjus, he. was living in the 
hotel, and gave us his com- 
pany and some interesting in- 
formation. We told him of 
our hunt for Scarpa, and learned 
that a party of Lapps moving 
southwards were even now en- 
camped on the shores of the 
lower lake, half-way to Stora 
Sjofallet, or the great lake fall. 
On the morrow the engineer 
was sending a motor-boat down 
for letters, and he said that 
if we liked we could travel 
down with the boat, land 
amongst the Lapps to ask for 
news of Scarpa; and be picked 
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up by the boat on its way 
home. We described to him 
our walk from Kebnekaise, and 
he agreed heartily as to the 
difficulties of Lapland travel. 

“There are parts here,” he 
said, “‘only equalled in my 
rather wide experience by some 
of the valleys of the Himalayas. 
I expect you’ll have some fun 
hunting for Scarpa yet.” 

He spoke good English, hav- 
ing knocked about for some 
years in English ships; and 
although we now could chat in 
ordinary Swedish quite clearly, 
he was glad of the opportunity 
to exercise both his memory 
and his ability. We had been 
told, on coming to Sweden, 
that English and German would 
carry us through. Needless 
to say, this is a mistaken 
notion. 

On the morrow we set out 
in the long rowing-boat fitted 
with an outboard motor, 4 
boat half employed by the 
works and half by the Swedish 
touring club. Though we kept 
a smart watch, no Lapp fire 
was to be seen. Evidently 
they were moving on, and were 
now travelling invisibly through 
the birch groves which matted 
the banks from the lake’s edge 
to the foot of the tall cliffs, 
over which numberless thin 
waterfalls spouted from the 
melting glaciers and snowfields 
above. On the lake at the top 
@f Stora Sjéfallet one had 4 
curious view; a long line of 
rocks was breached in two 
wide spaces, across which the 
water cut a straight horizon 
up against the sky. From the 
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boat it seemed as though the 
world itself had here been sud- 
denly broken off short. After 
we had landed, I went slowly 
over the rocks to the lip of the 
fall, the greatest waterfall in 
Sweden. The water drops in a 
springing arch of solid green 
for about 130 feet on a total 
width of over a third of a mile. 
The fall is divided into two 
parts ; the southern side, being 
the deepest and narrowest, is 
the more impressive of the 
two. 

Jo had declined to go rock- 
clambering, and had been pick- 
ing cloudberries for immediate 
consumption. But now, get- 
ting tired of my prolonged 
absence, she tried to make her 
way back to the boat. A nice 
flat field promising a short cut, 
she walked over it, to find her- 
self in a bog, as if she had not 
already had enough experience 
of such things. Having scram- 
bled to safety on a tussock, 
she was compelled to wait in 
considerable discomfort till the 
engineer’s assistant, coming 
back with the post-bag, could 
find a few planks to rescue her. 
I, coming back to the same spot, 
was similarly deceived, and in 
turn was bogged. 

We had arrived back at 
Suorva, and were having lunch, 
when the engineer bustling in 
exclaimed— 

“Well, you missed the Lapps 
this morning. But you are in 
luck. Some families of Lapps 
are just coming down from the 
mountains in boats. They have 
to make a portage here. You'll 
just be in time to see them.” 
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Our mountain Lapps of two 
days before might own nothing 
which could not be carried on 
the reindeer’s back. These 
families now rowing down the 
Suorva lake travelled somewhat 
more luxuriously. Coming 
from the district of Vaisa, west- 
ward towards the sources of 
the Luledlv river, they could 
transport their material in boats 
while their reindeer, less heavily 
laden, made their way by paths 
known only to the Lapp along 
the ledges and cliffs and through 
the birchwoods of the shore. 

Already the first boat had 
paddled in to the little jetty 
of the electric works, and the 
Lapps were disembarking their 
material. Women and chil- 
dren scrambled ashore, babies 
in the peculiar Lapp cradles 
were handed up, dogs were 
kicked out, and goats, with the 
agility of their kind, sprang 
from the boats, and at once 
wandered off in search of food. 
The goat is still almost a recent 
addition to Lapp farming. In 
the winter-time they cannot 
follow the reindeer herds, but 
have to be protected from the 
cold, and foddered in huts. 
The Lapps are fond of goat’s 
milk. Miss Nordstrém has a 
poignant description of the 
spring-time and of the Lapp 
first orgy of coffee with goat’s 
milk, after the long winter 
during which nothing better 
than soured and frozen rein- 
deer milk has been procurable. 
She admits herself to drinking 
thirty-two cups, her little Lapp 
maid drank forty, but the Lapps 
themselves did not stop till 
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fifty cups or so had been re- 
lished, and until they were 
quite unable to drink more. 

While an old Lapp man and 
his two sons were tossing from 
the boat tent-poles, hides, rolls 
of Volapuk, coffee - kettles, 
wooden bowls, half-cured skins, 
and so on, the women and 
children at once set about mak- 
ing a fire, without which no 
Lapp is content to rest a 
minute. As the three Lapps 
were preparing to hoist their 
ponderous boat from the water, 
a second boatload approached. 
I took the opportunity to snap 
@ photograph, whereupon the 
owner of the second boat, 
which was still some way 
from land, shouted out in bad 
Swedish— 

“Hey, there! Nice manners 
you’ve got, indeed. Who ever 
takes a photograph of anybody 
without first asking his per- 
mission ? ”’ 

I pretended not to under- 
stand. The other Lapps shouted 
back that I was English. So 
the first Lapp answered— 

“One can see that he hasn’t 
been properly brought up. No 
Swedish gentleman would do 
such a thing.” 

As he was now come to 
within talking distance, Jo tried 
to calm him. 

“We are foreigners; we 
didn’t know.”’ 

“Can’t be helped, 


then,”’ 
growled back the Lapp, “ but 
politeness is politeness all the 
same.” 

He was a filthy fellow, dressed 
in hides from his neck to his 
heels, his face and hands the 
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colour of his clothes, and lost 
under coatings of grime. He 
sported over the whole an Eng- 
lish cap, which looked as though, 
having been cast off by the 
most degraded English tramp 
as impossible for further wear, 
it had yet found some one to 
whom it had a value. Lapp 
canoes with outboard motors 
we could feel whimsical about, 
but Lapp reindeer nomads in 
English caps seemed to point 
too brutally the advance of the 
levelling virus of modernity. 
Yet the one is but the corollary 
of the other. Hung over the 
prow of his boat was a wooden 
basin painted a royal blue. 
We looked at it for some while, 
and the possessive desire grew 
in us. 

“ Will you sell us that blue 
bowl,’’ we asked. 

“‘'No,”’ answered the Lapp. 

“Why not ? ”’ 

“Too much nuisance to get 
another. You can’t find lumps 
on the trees so easily, not as 
big as that. And then con- 
sider the work of hollowing it 
out. No; I’m not going to 
sell it.’ 

These bowls are carved from 
the large knots which grow out 
of the birch trees. Having no 
grain, they do not split or 
warp. The Lapp probably 
spoke the truth. But Jo was 
fired with the desire to possess 
it. She accordingly made 
friends with the Lapp womad, 
and put out her powers of 
persuasion. 

“Sell it, sell it,” cried the 
wife. 

“All right,” answered the 
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“£4. Take it 


Lapp gruffly. 
or leave it.” 

We left it. The engineer 
afterwards told us that had we 
possessed twenty-five shillings 
in silver to jingle under his 
nose the Lapp would have sold 
it for that amount. 

In contrast to her husband 
the Lapp woman was exquis- 
itely beautiful. In her the 
Mongolian cast of face had 
almost the delicacy of the 
Japanese, and from under her 
tall cap two long plaits of dark 
hair fell over her blue jerkin. 
Slung on her back she carried 
the wooden canoe-like cradle, 
in which was firmly tied her 
youngest child. She placed 


the cradle under a bush, and 
in her turn also began to make 
& fire. 

The first Lapp had climbed 
up the sloping rail-track to the 


head of the dam where a small 
wooden winch - house stood. 
Now from this winch - house 
came @ hullabaloo of noise and 
clatter. The winch had been 
thrown out of action, and the 
Lapps, who could not under- 
stand why it would not work, 
were banging it about as though 
it were a recalcitrant child. 
The engineer, approaching from 
the works, put things in order 
for them, and the first boat was 
slowly hauled up the rails. 
Then the engineer found that 
they had wrongly put the wire 
rope around a bolt instead of 
around a pulley, and ordered 
them to block the boat on the 
track while this was being 
temedied. The incident would 
hardly be worth recording had 
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it not happened that while 
the second Lapp, he with the 
English cap, was hauling his 
boat, I discovered that he was 
making a similar mistake. The 
engineer had by now gone 
away, but I, having some little 
engineering conscience left, in 
turn told the Lapp to stop his 
boat and to rethread the rope 
in the proper manner, as it was 
now causing improper wear 
upon the rope. What the 
engineer ordered was one thing, 
what I did was another. I 
was only an interfering for- 
eigner. The little Lapp danced 
with fury. Through the win- 
dow of the winch-house I could 
see his contorted face and 
gesticulating arms. His voice 
rose high-pitched in a peculiar 
cry. 

** Aie, aie, aie, ya, ya, ya,” 
he screamed. 

At last we had heard Lapp 
singing. 

This strange noise which they 
produce is called the Joitka, 
meaning literally waterfall. In- 
timately connected with the 
old Lapp paganism, it has been 
banned by the clergy, and one 
hears it now either when a 
Lapp is drunk or angry. As 
the Lapp language contains no 
swear words, the Joika, in 
such eventualities, becomes an 
efficient substitute. However, 
the moment seemed hardly 
propitious for making notes, 
nor did I feel authoritative 
enough to stimulate the man 
to further song. He might 
meet Scarpa, and say bad 
things about us. 

So I allowed the Lapp to 

2462 
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work his winch as he liked, 
watched them run their boats 
out to the end of the lower 
jetty, and drop them back into 
the water once more. The 
portage here had been rendered 
easy by rails and trolleys of the 
electric company. But at Stora 
Sjéfallet they had almost a 
mile of portage to carry with- 
out help. How this was to be 
done I was at a loss to under- 
stand, comparing the weight 
of the boats with the number 
of hands. Unfortunately, on 
the next day we had to catch 
the motor-boat to Saltoluokta, 
and so were unable to go down 
to watch the Lapps at work. 

In the evening, as we were 
sitting at supper in the very 
tastefully decorated little din- 
ing-room of this Arctic hotel, 
the engineer came with a sug- 
gestion. 

“With your knee,” he said 
to me, “I don’t see how you 
are going to be able to pursue 
Searpa, if he is going to Saivo. 
It is a little lake half-way be- 
tween here and Gillivare ; there 
are only Lapp paths to it, and 
I don’t think that you will find 
a guide to show you the way. 
The country is probably full 
of morasses. Only Lapps can 
travel about there. I think 
you would do better to go and 
see my friend Colstrém. He’s 
a fisherman who lives on Lake 
Langas. Tell him you come 
from me, and that I want him 
to row you down the Stora 
Luletrésk. You’ve seen the 
mountain Lapps; now go and 
see the fishing and _ settled 
Lapps. At Kaltesluokta there 


live two Lapp preachers, 
They’d be interesting to inter. 
view. Then go on to Allo- 
luokta, a regular settled Lapp 
community. That will give a 
variety to your experiences.” 

We had not yet given up all 
hopes of catching Scarpa, but 
as an alternative thanked the 
engineer for his  thought- 
fulness. 

“Those Lapp _ presbyters 
would be worth seeing,” said 
the engineer ; ‘‘ they have lots 
of character. You know they’ve 
got to possess the most terribly 
loud voices. Preach at a shout 
the whole time. Lapps wouldn’t 
respect them otherwise. And 
their church services can get 
very lively too. First they 
groan and howl for forgiveness 
of their sins, and afterwards, 
when they think that they are 
forgiven, they jump about like 
crazy lunatics, and kiss each 
other. They go quite mad at 
such times. They’re a peace- 
able folk, but they can become 
near dangerous then. Those 
priest fellows make a lot of 
money. You see, if a Lapp 
commits a sin, he goes off and 
pays the priest, and the priest 
gets his sins forgiven for him. 
That’s how they work that. 
They’re pretty honest folks the 
Lapps, but they get drunk and 
sometimes they sing, and if 
they come across a stray rein- 
deer, its ten to one they'll steal 
it. That they can’t resist. 
But they almost always fe- 
pent afterwards. And then 
these priests come in. Also, 
these deacons, as they call ’em, 
act as marriage brokers. If 4 
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Lapp wants to marry, he don’t 
go to the girl nor yet to her 
parents, but first of all to the 
deacon. And, of course, there’s 
fees for that too. Oh yes. 
Those fellows are nicely off, I 
expect.” 

The young Swedish lady 
whom we had seen setting off 
on the motor-boat had by now 
come back. She had gone clear 
to the top of Akka, having 
climbed for over twelve hours. 
With a good experience of 
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Alpine work, she had been 
quite astonished by the diffi- 
culties of her own country. 
She had brought back a small 
wooden cup which had cost 
her eight shillings, so that per- 
haps in demanding £4 for his 
big wooden bowl the Lapp had 
not been so extravagant as 
we had fancied. 

On the next day we set off 
down the lake once more to 
Stora Sjéfallet and to Salto- 
luokta. 


xi. 


Coming out of mountain Lap- 
land in clothes which, well worn 
before we had started, had now 
been slept in for nights of Lapp 
Kators, had been bogged and 
drenched, we were little pre- 
pared to be tumbled head over 
heels amongst Swedish aris- 
tocracy, dainty maidenhood, 
and the manners of Victorian- 
ism at Saltoluokta. Yet such 
was the surprise awaiting us. 

If ever we have looked 
Tuffianly and raffish, we must 
have looked it then. My boots 
were burst, my trousers torn, 
the straps of my rucksack had 
made long stains over my 
Shoulders. Jo was in little 
better case. And the first 
person to whom we were in- 
troduced was a delightful old 
Swedish countess with a Scotch 
name. Saltoluokta was filled 
with young women of the seri- 
ous class, intently knowing 
their own land. We had not 
Teckoned that this comfortable 
tourist house, built on a Nor- 


wegian rather than on a Swedish 
model, was easily reached from 
the other side by train and by 
motor-boat. We found also 
there a travelling hospital ma- 
tron, with a pointed white cap, 
revelling in the romance of 
Lapland, and two lady artists. 
The charming Fréken in charge 
could speak English, and was 
interested in horticulture. She 
wanted to go to England to 
learn gardening, and eventually 
to South Africa. She said that 
Sweden was so congested with 
women workers that it was 
almost impossible to find proper 
employment now. 

In spite of the good humour 
of the countess, and in spite of 
her enthusiastic reception of 
our Scotchness, we found Salto- 
luokta prim, with a prunes 
and prisms atmosphere which 
reminded us irresistibly of the 
black silk skirts of our grand- 
mothers, mahogany furniture, 
and large leather-bound volumes 
containing engravings of Pales- 
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tine. Undoubtedly there may 
be a charm in contrast, but in 
its place. 

** My dear,” said the countess 
to Jo after lunch, “‘ you and I 
are the only married women 
here. So we must sit on the 
sofa.” 

Conversation had a deter- 
mined tendency to drift to- 
wards one elevated subject. 
A queen had toured Lapland 
recently, upsetting the whole 
tourist season, but giving thrills 
to some of the Swedish ladies, 
who perhaps more than any 
others in Europe are susceptible 
to the charms of mere rank. 
It was told at table that one 
had even bribed the chamber- 
maid to rescue for her a precious 
relic, a bottle of the water in 
which the queen had bathed. 
And I found myself wondering 
dreamily whether to this dame 
the bites of the mosquitoes 
had given no soft satisfaction. 
Might it not be that the 
proboscis which punctured her 
had previously pierced the 
cuticle of royalty. 

On the next day Jo nearly 
lost herself irretrievably. The 
countess had been late for 
lunch, and—though in general 
we had to wait for her to cross 
the threshold first—on this occa- 
sion, her delay continuing, we 
had all gone bluntly in and had 
dined. Lunch being over, the 
coffee was placed on a side 
table, from which each person 
helped herself. Jo, having fin- 
ished, now approached the 
coffee table, and began to pour 
out a cup. At once a rigid 
silence spread. Behind Jo’s 
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back horror stiffened the young 
ladies’ faces. The good-natured 
countess saved the situation. 
She despatched her grand- 
daughter, who, with a pretty 
smile, picked up Jo’s cup, and 
carried it across to her grand- 
mother. 

“So nice of you, my dear,” 
said the countess, with a little 
bow, “to pour out my coffee 
for me.” 

Every one breathed again; 
the situation was saved. 

Then I did put my foot into 
it. Jo had assured me that, 
each time as I passed her, or 
before she left the room, the 
hospital matron made to me, 
the only man, a little curtsey 
which hitherto I had grossly 
ignored. Hardly believing it, 
I glanced up to catch the hos- 
pital matron standing up and 
in the very act of curtseying. 
Quickly I half rose in my seat 
and replied with a bow. Jo 
pulled me back. 

“You idiot,” she hissed, 
“that one wasn’t for you. 
She has just finished her grace 
after meat.” 

We had not until now re- 
linquished all hopes of fol- 
lowing Sc&rpa, but we had 
been over a week since meeting 
the Saltoluokta guide. As there 
was still no sign of his probable 
return, we were beginning to 
wonder how long we should 
have to wait, whether our 
money would last out, and even 
whether, when he did return, 
the guide would consent to 
take us into Saivo. We had 
learned from Svakko the reluct- 
ance of a guide to venture out 
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of the regular tourist tracks, 
and, indeed, some of the con- 
sequences of so doing. The 
Lapps have their special routes, 
while the tourist guides know 
usually only a few well -fre- 
quented ways. The weather 
was looking uncertain, and the 
skipper of the motor-boat gave 
his opinion that the autumn 
rains or snows would very soon 
be setting in. Already in the 
mountains Svakko had pointed 
out new snow on the heights. 
So reluctantly we fell back on 
the engineer’s plan. As the 
motor-boat was going to Jaure- 
kaska that evening, the skipper 
offered us a lift down to Col- 
strém’s fishing hut, promising 
to call again for us after four 
hours or so on his way back. 
The comfortable motor-boat 
started at about seven o’clock 
down the Lake Langas, bound 
for Jaurekaska, some twenty 
miles away, taking with it a 
keeper of the national park, 
whose dog had taken so pas- 
sionate an affection for our bed 
that he had refused to ac- 
company his master, and had 
bolted into the woods. After 
some five miles of lake travelling 
we were halted by a man in a 
boat. The oarsman was a huge 
fellow, six foot two and Hercu- 
lean for his stature. The steer- 
ing oar of his boat was manipu- 
lated by a tiny Lapp woman, 
his wife. Marriages of this sort 
between Swedish settlers and 
Lapps are not frequent, nor 
are well looked upon, though 
the Finns and Lapps inter- 
MalTy in considerable numbers. 
The keeper told us that this 
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man was renowned for his 
strength, and that he had once 
carried a hundredweight for 
twenty-five miles in one day 
over Lapland tracks. The giant 
lifted alone from his boat a 
packing-case full of fish, which 
took the best efforts of the 
keeper and the skipper to get 
on board the motor-launch. 
This man had cut a clearing 
out of the woods, and here he 
cultivated hay and potatoes, 
fished, and had two cows. But 
this was nearly forty miles 
south of Nikkulahti, which 
made just the difference to 
the potato crop. 

Colstrém’s shanty was built 
behind the debris of a saw- 
mill, one of the deserted work- 
places which had been active 
while the dam at Suorva was 
in construction. Having been 
landed on a rickety jetty, we 
waded through bog and saw- 
dust up to the log hut, which 
stood back at the edge of the 
woods. The engineer had given 
Colstrém the sweetest of char- 
acters, but there must have 
been, we think, a difference in 
his manner towards one with 
all sorts of employments in 
his hands, and towards two 
haphazard - looking foreigners 
who sprang out unexpectedly 
from the dusk with a strange 
request. At first he thought 
that we had come to stay the 
night with him, and little could 
have equalled his dismay. But, 
when we had explained our- 
selves more fully, when he 
heard that the launch was 
coming back for us from Jaure- 
kaska, he asked us why the 
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dickens we hadn’t gone on to 
Jaurekaska itself and got some 
Lapps there to do the job. 
What did we want to see 
Lapps for, anyway? They 
weren't interesting. The 
Suorva engineer had said, 
“You go to Colstrém, put 
yourselves in his hands, tell 
him you come from me; he’ll 
do anything for you.” But 
the engineer’s idea and Col- 
strém’s idea were different. 
Although Colstrém admitted 
that since the two dams had 
been built the fishing was 
poor, he did not feel inclined 
to take a holiday rowing us 
about Stora Luletrisk to see 
Lapps. 

** Perhaps Johanssen will take 
you, though,” he said; ‘he’s 
got nothing much to do.” 

So he called “‘ You-hanssen,”’ 
and a queer figure lounged out 
of the shanty to join the con- 
ference. 

Johanssen and Colstrém to- 
gether made one think irre- 
sistibly of Mutt and Jeff, the 
one lanky and lean to excess, 
the other stubby and short ; the 
one impractical optimist, the 
other that definition of the 
pessimist, the man who lives 
with the optimist. 

** You-hanssen’s ”’ first words 
revealed the depths of his 
optimism. 

“IT once went fishing with 
an English lord,’ he said. It 
seemed at once as though the 
bottoms had fallen out of our 
pockets. How could we com- 
pete with an English lord ? 

“This here English lord,” 
went on “ You-hanssen,”’ “ was 
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terribly worried at being so 
poor.” 

Our spirits rose again. 

“He was always complain- 
ing of his poverty,’’ said ‘‘ You- 
hanssen,” “‘and he told me 
that he had the greatest diffi- 
culty in making both ends meet 
with three thousand English 
pounds @ year.” 

As we, of course, intended to 
tell Colstrém that we were too 
poor to pay Englishman’s fees, 
this was taking the wind out 
of our sails with a vengeance. 
However, with some argument 
“about it and about,” we 
struck a provisional agreement 
with “ You-hanssen ” that he 
would meet us at Jaurekaska 
two days afterwards, and hav- 
ing borrowed @ boat should row 
us down to Kaltesluokta and 
Alloluokta, and from thence 
to Luleluspen, from whence 
we could get the train back to 
civilisation. But we had come 
to an impasse ; ‘“‘ You-hanssen”’ 
wouldn’t name a price, and 
we wouldn’t start without a 
price. His English lord might 
still be too magnificent for us. 

Now there was nothing to do 
but to sit down and wait for 
the boat to return. The interior 
of the hut to which we were 
invited revealed the greatest 
squalor. The impregnated sour 
milk smell of the Kaalasjarvi 
settlers was here replaced by 
indurated fried and boiled fish. 
A cheap and smoky lamp threw 
a dim glimmer on OColstrom, 
short and squat in sea-boots, 
crouched on a stool; on his 
burly son, lying on a bunk 
with his boots on; on a rough 
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girl who was preparing an 
evening meal over a red-hot 
little stove; on lanky “ You- 
hanssen,” who was buttering 
a piece of hard bread with his 
sheath-knife ; and on ourselves, 
who sat near the door almost 
stifled by the human frowst 
and the fierce radiation of the 
energetic little iron kitchener. 
A chance remark revealed to 
us further sidelights on ‘‘ You- 
hanssen’s ”’ character. 

“We have no hard bread in 
England,’’ said Jo. 

“You-hanssen ”’ looked at 
the crisp morsel in his hand 
with added interest. 

“That’s @ good idea,” said 
he; “we'll get up a hard 
bread company for the exploita- 
tion and introduction of hard 
bread into England. We’ll 
make a fortune.” 

From that moment ‘ You- 
hanssen’s ’’ character developed. 
Mutt he was in temperament, 
though not in face. With 
high eyebrows, deep-set eyes, 
long nose, drooping moustaches, 
full mouth and pointed chin, 
he was the ideal unfortunate 
prospector or gambler, the man 
living on to-morrow. Fantastic 
Schemes for getting money with- 
out work occupied his thoughts 
—he knew of mineral lodes in 
the mountains, pearl fisheries 
m the rivers, he could quote 
current prices for gold or plati- 
num. He had always been 
meaning to emigrate, but the 
time had never been propitious. 
Once he had thought of going 
over to England to catch a rich 
wife, 

“ But,” we said, “‘ rich wives 
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are not so easy to catch, even 
in England.” 

**Nonsense,’’ answered ‘‘ You- 
hanssen ”’?; “‘ you don’t know 
what you are talking about. 
Aren’t there three women to 
every man in England? Yes! 
Well, then ? ” 

“TI have totally given up 
reading,’ he told us. “‘ The 
worst of reading is that once 
you start you can never stop. 
Give me an exciting book, and 
T’ll just lie in my bunk all day 
and all night too till I’ve 
finished it. Three and four 
days sometimes. So I’ve had 
to cut reading quite out of my 
life altogether.” 

The time dawdled on in that 
richly impregnated atmosphere. 
The skipper had told us to 
remain at the hut till he should 
call for us, but the girl and the 
youth had already gone off to 
couch in an outhouse; Col- 
strém had also withdrawn him- 
self, and “ You -hanssen ” 
showed such an evident desire 
to sleep that we, thinking the 
chill damp of the night outside 
preferable to the congestion 
within doors, said good-night, 
and made our way, with a few 
minor misadventures in the 
dark, through the sawdust and 
the slush to the jetty, where we 
sat in no very cheery contempla- 
tion, letting the time drift by. 

We sat on that quay, and for 
@ prolonged and chilly period. 
The motor-boat’s skipper’s four 
hours had long passed. At 
times we regretted the stuffi- 
ness of ‘“‘ You-hanssen’s ”’ shack. 
The darkness and the silence 
were almost absolute. One 
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drifted into that state of dull 
vacancy when even a definite 
thought became an attitude. 
At last faintly on the silence 
we could hear the beat of the 
motor. It was high time. 
Then the light of the boat was 
perceptible. We watched it 
creep thuddingly along under 
the darkness on the distant 
side of the lake. At any mo- 
ment it ought to swing across. 
The faint light came abreast 
of us, and, to our dismay, 
passed steadily onwards. We 
yelled, we cried, we hallooed, 
we struck matches. Remorse- 
lessly the boat continued its 
course up the lake. Now the 
stern light was visible. Were 
they drunk; had they com- 
pletely forgotten us ? The pul- 
sation of the motor almost died 
on the stillness. We were faced 


with the dreary and unpalat- 
able alternative, either of stay- 
ing the night where we were, 
or of knocking ‘“‘ You-hanssen ” 
from his slumbers, and of camp- 
ing out on his floor and in his 


atmosphere. Neither the one 
nor the other was in any way 
attractive. 

But as @ decision seemed to 
be growing imperative, we saw 
@ peculiar change of direction 
in the now almost indistinguish- 
able light. It was surely swing- 
ing. We danced and hallooed 
and struck matches, until in a 
magnificent circle the light 
curved and came back towards 
us. Oh, the relief of that mo- 
ment! The skipper had been 
unable to ascertain his exact 
position till he had come abreast 
of Hercules’ farm. 
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When at last, wearied out, 
we could creep between the 
blankets, accompanied by the 
park guard’s dog, never had 
bed seemed so idyllic. We 
might have been  reposing 
on “ You-hanssen’s” floor. 
Whither had flown our sense 
of romance ? 

When we told the Fréken 
that ‘“‘ You-hanssen ” was to 
go with us, she answered— 

“Oh yes. He’s well-known 
about here. The folks call 
him Pitedi-Jo, because he comes 
from Pited on the coast.” 

The season was late, and the 
larger number of the guests at 
Saltoluokta took boat with us 
on the following day: the 
countess, her grand-daughter, 
the hospital matron, the artists, 
and several of the shy young 
ladies who had formed a rather 
sheepish but Sphinx-like back- 
ground to our few days in the 
tourist hotel.{ We had partly 
guessed that Pitea-Jo would 
shirk the expedition, and still 
believe that our estimate was 
correct. But he had come to 
Jaurekaska with a consignment 
of Colstrém’s fish, and being of 
a pliable and optimistic char- 
acter, he was once more swept 
into our persuasion, and after 
many objections—there was n0 
boat, it was such a long dis- 
tance, the weather was uncer- 
tain, and so on—he was literally 
abducted in the motor-launch, 
which had agreed to tow us as 
far as Kaltesluokta. The park- 
keeper had agreed to lend us his 
private Lapp canoe, which, with 
the tourist club’s boat and that 
of an old Lapp fisherman, was 
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now slung out behind. Several 
Lapps had come on board, in- 
cluding a genial woman reputed 
to be rich, who, living near 
Gillivare, had even her letter- 
box in the post-office, for in 
the Swedish countryside the 
letters are not delivered, but 
are placed in numbered boxes, 
from which the owners may 
collect them when they will. 
This woman had been up to 
Jaurekaska for the summer 
engaged in fishing, an occupa- 
tion which she loved. She dis- 
tributed her address amongst 
us, for she said, ‘‘ It is so nice 
to get letters from strangers.” 

We were, I feel, not very 
popular with the skipper of the 
motor -launch on that trip. 
The long argument with ‘‘ You- 
hanssen”’ at Jaurekaska had 
delayed the start, the extra 
boat towing behind decreased 
the speed, and now, with a 
train to catch, the forest guard’s 
Lapp-made boat, with too little 
freeboard, a rope too short, and 
@ rough sea aroused by the 
waves and the wake, began to 
fill with water. Warning yells 
from the old Lapp, who aill 
the while was strenuously strug- 
gling at the steering oar of his 
Own craft, were transmitted 
in time to save the boat from 
total swamping. The skipper 
fussed and fumed while we 
bailed her out. But ‘“ You- 
hanssen ” stood gloomily look- 
ing over the stern. 

“We'll get drowned in that 
Canoe in this weather,” he said 
to the forest guard; ‘‘look at 
the white water on the waves.” 
So eventually in the tourist 
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club’s heavier boat we left the 
motor-launch, but even then 
they weren’t at once quit of us. 
When about a hundred yards 
separated the boat and launch, 
they discovered that we had 
left all our food behind ; com- 
plicated manceuvres were neces- 
sary to pass us the package, 
which even then nearly fell 
into the lake. At last free of 
us, the captain stampel on the 
accelerator and shot away. 

** You-hanssen ”’ tugged slug- 
gishly at the oars, and we made 
a lazy progress in the short 
waves of the yellow-green water. 

** We'll go and look up these 
here priests,’ said ‘‘ You-hans- 
sen,’ “‘and we'll see if they 
won’t tow us down to Allo- 
luokta. They’ve got a boat 
with an outboard motor, and 
that will save us a lot of hard 
work.” 

He ran ashore on a stony 
beach, up which we pulled the 
heavy boat till it was safe from 


going adrift. 
** We’ll have to walk across,”’ 
said ‘‘ You-hanssen.” ‘“ We 


could have rowed round to the 
settlement, but I don’t like to 
take the boat all that way. It 
will be easier walking across.” 

Five minutes later in the 
thick of the woods. ... 

“TI expect I'll find the path 
all right,” said “‘ You-hanssen ” 
optimistically ; ‘‘if we keep on 
we'll come to somewhere. I’ve 
been through here once before, 
but it looks different.” 

The wood was rooted in bog, 
the best going was a squelch, 
often one was above one’s 
ankles. ‘‘ You-hanssen”’ zig- 
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zagged about hopefully, circling 
morasses, halting for twenty 
minutes to feast on a cloud- 
berry patch, but at last bring- 
ing us out to a waste of mud 
dotted with tussocks. 

“We'll find a way over this 
somehow,” he said cheerfully. 

The tussocks were mushroom- 
shaped affairs spreading grassy 
tops on much more slender 
roots, and from one to the 
other we had to skip with 
some agility. Jo landed on 
one too weak in the roots, 
which under the impact of 
her leap gave way; 80, up 
went her heels, and flop she 
landed on her back in the mud. 
That put “‘ You-hanssen”’ in a 
thoroughly good temper, and 
he led us recklessly over a few 
muddy estuaries, without sup- 
porting tussocks, where by 
speed we could flounder through 
up to the ankles, but where a 
hesitation would have bogged 
us to the knees. When at last 
we alrived at the priests’ settle- 
ment of Kaltesluokta, we were 
in no very presentable shape 
for paying visits of ceremony. 

And when, after this muddy 
pilgrimage, we came to rap 
upon the presbyters’ house door 
—why, they weren’t there. 

A short and stubby woman, 
elongated by a tall cap, a 
woman so broad that she 
seemed to be seen in one of 
those concave mirrors in @ 
House of Mirth, opened the 
door to us. In the priests’ 
marshy yard @ wigwam was 
smoking, and a number of 
boat-like reindeer sledges were 
laid out ready for the coming 


winter. Here was a mingling 
of the settlement and of the 
nomadic. In spite of reputed 
wealth, the log hut of the two 
brothers showed scarcely more 
signs of luxury than had the 
cabin of. Colstrém, except for 
a@ grandfather’s clock case with- 
out a clock in it, an old 
milk separator, and a sewing- 
machine. 

“She says that one of the 
priests is away preaching,” said 
*You-hanssen.”” “The other 
has taken the motor to be re- 
paired. But he may be back 
late to-night. I propose that 
we shall wait in case he comes 
back.” 

We had already made our 
bargain with ‘‘ You-hanssen ” 
—about a pound for the trip. 
It was obvious to us that if 
the motor were available we 
would have to pay for it. At 
the moment we did not see 
the point of expending our fast- 
disappearing crowns on saving 
our guide a little exertion. So 
we answered that we would 
rather get away in good time. 

** Anyway,” said “‘ You-hans- 
sen,” “he may come back any 
moment now, so let’s have a 
meal.” 

At his orders the compressed 
woman got out a round of 
khaki-coloured bread with the 
consistence of stale muffins 
mixed with sawdust, and @ 
wooden bowl eighteen inches 
across filled with sour and 
thickened milk. 

“ Filbunke! That looks 
pretty good,” said “‘ You-hans 
sen’; ‘fall to, all of us.” 

We ate more from politeness 
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than from desire. Sour milk 
is good with sugar, but this 
very sour unsweetened milk 
and this bread, which rejected 
rather than accepted the bite, 
was not at all appetising, 
whatever it might be to 
“You-hanssen.”’ However, he, 
with voracious spoonfuls, ladled 
down the sour milk till the 
bottom of the bowl was visible. 
So that we were not shamed in 
appearance. When we had 
quite finished, our hostess ex- 
claimed— 

“ Well, if I haven’t forgotten 
to give you the sugar.” 

Somehow that untoothsome 
meal, combined with the pro- 
fession of the absent owners, 
reminded me of the first thing 
I had ever heard about Lap- 
land. It was the unique story 
of a well-known Norwegian 
painter, a man who so prided 
himself upon his linguistic per- 
formance that he would always 
talk if possible the tongue of 
his companion. We remember 
one of his lessons in the art 
School, which was couched 
thus— 

“Ef you vants a vibe to 
baint, you do not ’er wit a 
stuhl together take. Stuhl to 
stuhl, vibe to vibe, eh? So 
to combare, you do not to de 
vibe a stuhl, but anodder vibe 
take.”’ 

The student was left to make 
what he could out of it. 

Here is his story of the Lap- 
land church. 

“Dey vos von time build a 
church in Loplond. Und dey 
dere build ’im vid de bones of 
Vales, feesh, comprenez. Vinter, 


he com’, ver’ cold, ver’ long, 
freeze moch. ’N dey dere 
starf, ‘n dey peeble starf, ’n 
dey reindeers starf, ’‘n dey dogs 
dey dere starf vorst of alls. 
Den de spring-time he com’. 
’"N dey dere snow he all melts 
qvite avay, an’ dey dere com’ 
to go to church. ’N when dey 
dere com’ to de church dere, 
why dere a’nt no church. De 
church he gone qvite avay. 
Dey dere dogs had atit ’im 
ops, dey dere whole church. 
Ho! Ho!” 

During our meal the priestess 
had tied herself to the window- 
frame with a long strip of 
webbing. MHalf-way along it 
she held an implement as large 
a8 & curry-comb, in her other 
hand was a rough bobbin. 
With this primitive apparatus 
she was weaving herself a belt 
about half an inch wide. Jo 
asked how much such a piece 
of stuff would cost, but the 
woman named an extravagant 
price. 

“This is art work,” she said 
with pride. 

Though there was nothing 
more to see at Kaltesluokta, 
‘* You-hanssen,” in his deter- 
mination to loiter for the prob- 
lematical motor-boat, dragged 
us across more marshy en- 
closures to another wooden 
house, where lived a Lapp 
woman so old that she was 
almost imbecile. Again, in the 
desperate chill of the sunless 
afternoon, he made us linger 
on with drenched and freezing 
feet, in spite of reiterated assur- 
ances from the young woman 
of this house that there was 
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little hope of priest or motor- 
boat returning at all that 
day. 

At last Jo fairly forced him 
en route, back through the 
marshes to our own boat. Once 
more he insisted upon lingering 
in the cloudberry swamp to 
cram himself with the insipid 
fruit. 

We were now five or six 
miles from the other Lapp 
village where we had planned 
to spend the night. ‘“ You- 
hanssen ”’ put himself to work 
with the utmost reluctance. 
He threatened us with great 
risk in venturing out on the 
lake. Before the idea of work 
his optimism {was dissipated. 
He expressedja doubt if we 
could reach Alloluokta that 
night. Had we not better 
return to Kaltesluokta, sleep 
there, and get the priests’ boat 
in the morning ? 

From his own angle he 
was undoubtedly right. Alone 
Pitei-Jo would not have 
reached Alloluokta that night. 
First he insisted on crossing 
the lake—about a mile wide 
here,—because he averred that 
the wind on the other side 
would be less hampering. But 
actually when, drenched by the 
spray, we had reached the other 
side, we found that he was still 
in pursuit of a phantom motor- 
boat. Here lived another settler 
who might have possessed one. 
But the settler’s farm was 
empty. Reluctantly ‘“ You- 
hanssen ”’ climbed aboard once 
more, and took up the monoto- 
nous task of the oar. 
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Yet perhaps it was luck that 
he crossed the lake thus. A 
little farther along we came 
up with the forest guard’s boat 
adrift with a broken tow-rope, 
half full of water. Evidently 
the motor-launch, too pressed 
for time, had been unable to 
recapture it, and so had let it 
go, certain of picking it up 
somewhere on the homeward 
voyage. We towed it to land, 
and beached it in safety. But 
I appropriated the oars, so 
that now we too could not 
only row ourselves, but could 
put a little energy of very 
shame into “ You-hanssen’s ” 
lagging stroke. The find was 
just in time. We_ were 
chilled to the bone, and from 
our feet up to the knees 
seemed almost ice. The row- 
locks were mere pegs to 
which the oars were attached 
with twisted bands of withy, 
but, having no thongs with 
which to regain these extra 
oars, I took out my boot- 
laces, and with them tied the 
oars to the thill-pins. Jo andl 
were both forced to rowfrom the 
stern, pushing forwards on the 
oars, a method of progression 
which soon gave us copious 
aches and pains for inadequate 
warmth. 

Our judgment of that Suorva 
engineer sank lower with every 
awkward stroke, as we thrust 
that heavy boat so slowly on- 
ward against the pressure of 
the wind and the obstacle of 
the waves. We almost sym- 
pathised with ‘‘ You-hanssen’s n 
demand for a motor. What 
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would we not have paid cheer- 
fully had the priest with his 
motor-boat now come clatter- 
ing up the lake behind us. 

It was nine o’clock. We 
had been rowing for four hours, 
and already the dusk had fallen 
before, weary and yet half- 
chilled, we toiled round the 
headland of Alloluokta island 
in sight of the little settlement 
where we might hope for 
warmth and dryness. A few 
Lapp canoes were dragged up 
amongst the stones of the 
shore, @ large frame for net- 
drying stood at the edge of 
the water, and an old Lapp 
crouched under the shadow of 
a bush was a mere lump of 
darkness. 

But we were getting back 
to civilisation. One of the 
wooden huts of Alloluokta was 
painted the familiar red and 
white; a small field of rye 
eighteen inches in the stalk 
was already turning yellow. 

The Lapp family’s chief in- 
terest was obviously in boots. 
We could well sympathise with 
them. There were boots every- 
‘where—on the floor, hanging 
from the rafters, ranged along 
the broad hearth of the fire- 
place, where in turn ours took 
their place. Each member of 
the family coming in, the old 
father, the limping mother, the 
twisted daughter, or the two 
Short though burly sons, at 
once changed his footgear, large 
mocassins of soft leather; he 
spread out the hay which made 
his socks, and reshod himself. 
“You-hanssen ” also took off 
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his boots, which were full of 
holes, and, after having drunk 
several cups of hot coffee, 
which was at once served out 
to us, he flung himself on to a 
bed in the corner and went to 
sleep. As a preliminary, how- 
ever, he had not failed to make 
some unproductive inquiries for 
@ motor. 

We sat a little while longer 
chatting with the simple family. 
The old man had been one of 
the first guides for the Swedish 
touring club. But at last the 
force of his legs had failed him. 
In those days there were no 
motor services up the lakes of 
the Stora Luledlv, and often, 
coming to a place, they would 
find no boat, and be forced 
either to wait for days or to 
make hard and tedious detours 
along the marshy borders of 
the lake. Those were the days 
of which Monsieur Reignard 
writes his decisive commentary. 
The family was very excited 
by a rapid sketch of our travels. 
Yes, to the Lapp, travelling is 
romance. Like Svakko, they 
murmured with a sigh, “It 
must be wonderful to go about 
seeing new things.” In them 
the spirit still lives which has 
scattered this race so widely 
from the Chinese seas to the 
European borders of the Arctic. 

The old woman went out, 
and presently came back under 
armfuls of bedclothes. 

‘You mustn’t imagine us 
to be uncivilised,”’ she said, and 
displayed a vivid eiderdown. 

“‘Nor must you believe that 
we don’t know about cleanli- 
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ness,’ and she gave us a@ clean 
pillow. In a tiny inner room 
she laid out our bed upon the 
floor. And so in anticipation 
of a quiet and well-earned rest 
we went to bed. 

It was two o’clock by the 
phosphorescent dial of my 
watch when we were aroused 
by @ shouting and a banging 
upon our window. We jumped 
from sleep. During coffee 
* You-hanssen,”’ defeated in his 
demands for a motor, had said 
something about the necessity 
for a very early start. While 
we sat half astonished, half 
believing that necessity had 
electrified the optimist into 
action, a heavy body hurled 
itself at our door, pulled it and 
thrust it, and at last clumsily 
wrenched it open. A tall figure 
loomed blackly for a moment 
against a faint illumination in 
the outer room, but almost 
immediately he was dragged 
back, the door was slammed, 
voices argued, and heavy boots 
beat a retreat. 

“What is it? ’’ I cried, peer- 
ing through the door, half- 
dazed with sleep. 

“You-hanssen ”’ snored in 
the bed. The old father and 


mother were camped out on - 


the floor, the head of their 
couch an overturned chair. 
They waved me _ reassuring 
hands. 

“Nothing, nothing. 
tell you in the morning.” 

Piteé Jo had had no awaken- 
ing of conscience. 

In the morning the occur- 
rence was explained. A party 
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of holiday-makers from Galli- 
vare had arrived in a motor- 
boat. All cheerfully drunk, 
they had first beaten upon our 
window to arouse the house; 
then hearing that strangers 
were already in possession, they 
had wished to make a forcible 
entry into our chamber to ask 
us to drink with them. 

From that moment ‘“ You- 
hanssen ’’’ was lost. There, 
visible in the creek below him, 
was a bright blue boat with an 
outboard motor. He rushed 
off at once to the red house, 
where the holiday-makers had 
found lodgment, to engage the 
motor-boat for a return jour- 
ney. But the voyagers were 
sleeping. A grumpy curse was 
all the answer he could get. 
So for several hours he roamed 
restlessly about, waiting for 
some stir from the quarty. 
“'You-hanssen,”” who had in- 
sisted on an early start, now 
was immovable. Like the little 
bird in the Gilbertian song, 
which would only answer “ tit- 
willow ” to all the poet’s mus- 
ings, ‘‘ You - hanssen”’ would 
only answer “ motor-boat ” to 
anything we might say. 

The old Lapp fisher told me 
that we ought indeed to be 
setting off; and that, in his 
opinion, there was little chance 
that the motor- boat owner 
would tow us down to Lule- 
luspen. On the first sign of 
the voyagers awakening, I went 
myself with ‘ You-hanssen ” 
to decide the matter once for 
all. Three well-fed men in 
blue-and-white striped under- 
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clothes were rousing themselves 
from fur rugs and blankets in 
an empty room. They had 
evidently come largely rationed 
with drink, for bottles were 
standing everywhere, and the 
hairs of the overnight dog 
were being at that moment 


prepared. Sore heads and 
tongues had not improved 
manners, and they pished 


“You-hanssen’s’”’ proposition 
out of existence with scant 
consideration. 

But ‘* You-hanssen’s”’ op- 
timism was proof against rude- 
ness, and even against reality. 
He loomed about, hoping 
against hope, feeling somehow 
that if he remained there a 
lean and pathetic figure, the 
hearts of those plump com- 
mercial joy-riders would be- 
come softened. From Allo- 
luokta to our destination was 
some eleven miles, and at last 
in desperation we decided to 
hire aid. So we bargained with 
the Lapp’s son to assist ‘‘ You- 
hanssen.”’ 

“ All nght, wait till I’ve had 
my breakfast,” said the boy. 

He went down to the beach, 
and after a time came back 
with a lively fish in his hand. 
With a chop of his knife he 
severed the head, with a couple 
of slashs he split it lengthwise, 
and without further ceremony 
8wallowed the pieces. Almost 
driving “‘ You-hanssen ” before 
us, we made our way down to 
the lake, and embarked on our 
final Lapland voyage. 
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“You - hanssen ”’ pulled 
dreamily as long as the blue 
boat with the outboard motor 
was in sight, but on receiving 
a good thump or two in the 
back from the oars of his Lapp 
assistant, he showed at least 
that he knew his work. Pull- 
ing @ slow but steady stroke, 
he wore away the miles, and 
landed us at our port five 
minutes too late to catch the 
train to Gallivare. 

“Well,” said ‘* You-hans- 
sen,” a8 we paid the agreed 
sum and a small tip, “ didn’t I 
tell you that it would be an 
interesting trip?” 

The Lapp youth had been 
informed that he could have 
a return passage in the touring 
club launch. But he‘ had got 
it fixed in his noddle that he 
must walk back; he had, in- 
deed, made his price on that 
assumption. In spite of the 
assurances of ourselves and of 
‘** You-hanssen,’”” we saw him 
set off with a long energetic 
stride on a ten or twelve mile 
tramp up the lake side. How- 
ever, before he went, we dragged 
him into a small house of re- 
freshment, and gave him a 
parting cup of coffee. His sur- 
prise was great when he found 
that we were going to pay for 
his drink. Probably the effects 
of this curious idée fixe often 
give the Lapps an appearance 
of stupidity. 

With his hardly - earned 
crowns ‘‘ You-hanssen ” bought 
himself a pair of boots. 
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We were withdrawing from 
Lapland rather crestfallen in 
spirit. We had made but a 
few surreptitious drawings of 
the Lapp people, though I 
had been able to find some who 
would face the camera with 
more or less complaisance ; we 
had not been able to pursue 
Scarpa into his marshy retreat, 
nor, except for the few sub- 
stitute bars of cursing which 
I had inspired, had we heard 
any Lapp music. Our pre- 
siding goddess Luck made 
us get off the train at 
Abisko. 

At first in mere mulish ex- 
asperation, since everybody had 
tried to drive us there, we had 
decided not to go to Abisko ; 
but on reading that the Abisko 
tourist station had an Arctic 
garden, we changed our plans. 
I wanted to learn the name of 
that little white mop of a reed 
which we had grown so to dis- 
like, the Myrull grass, and we 
got him in Latin also—£Zris- 
thoum Opacum Byérnstr. The 
other most characteristic plants 
we had seen included a red 
flower, the Dunért, a little low- 
growing crimson herb, the Rip- 
bar, the Fjallros (mountain 
rose), or Lapp rhododendron, 
and various varieties of the 
Salix shrub, to which, deep 
bedding in old moraines, we 
were often indebted for some 
danger to our ankles. 

Abisko tourist station on the 
Lake Tornetrisk is quite a 


large hotel; it has room for 
over one hundred and twenty 
wanderers in search of the 
midnight sun phenomenon, and 
is, considering its situation and 
its comfort, unusually cheap— 
seven kroner a day being full 
pension terms for a stay of 
over four days. The hotel had, 
of course, emptied by the time 
we arrived. It was now at the 
end of the season. Only casual 
travellers remained. But be- 
cause of their casualness, these 
travellers had possibly more 
character than the ordinary 
summer tourist ; amongst them 
was & Hungarian baroness who 
had been living at Hammer- 
fest, an Englishman drifting 
home from Finland, and 4 
family of Germans, who read 
aloud to each other from 4 
massive German tome on the 
flora and fauna of the Arctic ; 
their ponderous syllables made 
us feel how frivolously had we 
gone Scarpa hunting. 

While we were talking to the 
Fréken in charge, the full 
quality of our luck became 
apparent to us. There is only 
one man in the world that we 
know of who has thoroughly 
and competently studied Lapp 
singing. We had been in- 
formed of him in Paris, and 
later in Stockholm and else- 
where. He lived here, he lived 
there, he was elusive. At last 
we had come to look upon him 
as a Snark, something which 
would turn out to be a Boojum 
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when we had caught him. Now, 
talking of Lapp music to the 
Fréken at Abisko, she ex- 
claimed— 

“Herr Karl Tirén, but he is 
here.” 

“Here ? Impossible ! ” 

“No; heishere. He arrived 
last night for his vacation. He 
has a small cottage up in the 
woods, and his family ceme- 
tery.” 

“Do you think that one 
could introduce oneself.”’ 

“Surely, surely. He is a 
most charming man.” 

It is, I think, no exaggera- 
tion to say that Karl Tirén is 
one of the most remarkable 
men alive in Sweden to-day. 
Railway official, painter, and 
musician, he combines extraor- 
dinary qualities of will and of 
physical endurance with artistic 
finesse. He is one of those 
fortunate appearances which 
lead one to distrust the theory 
of chance. There is the task 
to perform, and at the chosen 
moment exactly the right man 
appears to carry it out. 

The conversion of the Lapp 
to Christianity, a movement 
which has been going on very 
gradually since about 1600, has 
only within the last fifty years 
taken the aspect it now holds, 
including the development of 
& weird Lappish ceremony, con- 
trolled by presbyters of Lapp 
origin.’ In spite of a belief in 
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the powers of persistence of 
secret paganisms, little doubt 
is expressed now that the old 
Lapp superstition is not only 
dead but literally crushed. In- 
timately connected with the 
Lapp beliefs and nature worship 
was their music, purely vocal 
and so wild that Acerbi writes 
the following description :— 

‘* Their music without mean- 
ing and without measure was 
terminated only by a total 
waste of breath; and the 
length of the song depended 
entirely on the largeness of 
the stomach and the strength 
of the lungs. With all my 
knowledge of the musical art 
I was quite reduced to a non- 
plus amidst these musicians of 
Lapland. 

‘*T soon learned that their 
genius for poetry did not trans- 
cend their genius for music.” 

Probably the music he heard 
was the drunken joika. 

The christianising of the 
Lapps entailed the suppression 
of all their old pagan cere- 
monies, nature sacrifices, magic 
drum, medicine-men, and song. 
But at the moment of ex- 
piration the northern railway 
was pushed into Lapland to 
exploit the iron mines of Kiruna 
and of Malmberget. With the 
railway came Karl Tirén as an 
official, and with Karl Tirén a 
curious mind, more educated 
musically than that of Acerbi, 





. 1 It is but fair to state that strange and wild though the Lapp Christianity 
as become in some aspects, and inexplicably bigoted in others, it has yet been 
effective for the preservation of the race—it has strongly fought against the 
alcoholic temptation which is the ruin of so many primitive nations. 
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already associated with Nils 
Andersson in the collection of 
Swedish folk melodies, and not 
contemptuous of a people be- 
cause it was innocent of Euro- 
pean culture. His duties held 
him long enough in Lapland 
to gain an intimacy with the 
nomads and to learn their 
language. 

Through the dwarf birches 
we walked up to Herr Tirén’s 
cottage, a private house in the 
national park of Abisko, to 
build which he had to get an 
Act of Parliament. We found 
him at the moment as he was 
setting out on a sketching ex- 
pedition. A genial man, robust 
in frame and in spirit, who wel- 
comed us upon our own intro- 
duction, and invited us to 


return in the evening. So after 


supper, accompanied by the 
Fréken and by the other Eng- 
lishman, who was also in- 
terested in music, we set out 
through the dwarf birches to 
the house. 

Karl Tirén played us the airs 
upon his violin, and we, re- 
membering the angry song of 
the little Lapp, could add to 
them the wildness that they 
necessarily lacked in this inter- 
pretation. The Lapp songs, he 
explained, by word and by pre- 
cept, were entirely nature music 
and descriptive. Almost every- 
thing in Lapland had its air, 
the mountains, rivers, the lakes, 
the birds, the beasts, every 
deity has his series of incanta- 
tions, and with the deities the 
weather with its variations. 
He played us the air of a moun- 
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tain which had one peak; the 
air itself rose suddenly to a 
high note and sank again ; for 
@ mountain with two peaks the 
air had two climaxes. Describ- 
ing the fire in a Lapp KaAtor 
the air wavered for a few notes, 
leapt up, and curved in a dying 
fashion. He illustrated the 
different airs for reindeer, horse, 
dog, and lemming. The melo- 
dies are very short, five bars 
or so, and appear to be, if one 
may be allowed the compari- 
son, the prose of music rather 
than the poetry, using prose to 
mean that it is concerned first 
with matter and secondly with 
form. Their sense of rhythms, 
in spite of what Acerbi says, 
was extraordinarily acute, and 
Karl Tirén gave us an amusing 
description of how, attempting 
to get a Swedish orchestra to 
play a movement of a Lappish 
symphony (composed from his 
notes by a Swedish musician), 
@ movement in two parts, in 
which one-half of the orchestra 
was beating thirteen to the 
bar while the other was beat- 
ing twelve, the conductor nearly 
had a breakdown. Yet the 
Lapps themselves used to sing 
in concert such rhythms with 
ease. 
“These melodies,” said Herr 
Tirén, ‘“‘ were sung to improvised 
words, which had this pecu- 
liarity, that the word structure 
was longer than the musical 
theme, and so, sung round and 
round again consecutively, re- 
ceived each time that it was 
repeated a constantly changing 
musical value and new rhythmic 
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emphasis for each word. While 
the Lapp was mentally com- 
posing his words he would 
sing the melody, filling it with 
grace notes, from whence the 
name joika, which means fall- 
ing water. Also, when he is 
drunk or angry, he sings in the 
same way. When, however, 
he is singing words to the 
melody he dispenses with the 
grace notes and utters the song 
clearly.” 

Karl Tirén has collected over 
a thousand Lappish airs, and 
has been able to record some 
of the actual singing on phono- 
graph records. In doing so he 
met with the most violent 
opposition from the native pres- 
byters. They preached against 
him, and even sometimes urged 
the Lapps to kill him; this in 
spite of the fact that the 
Swedish bishop approved of his 
efforts. 

The difficulties he encoun- 
tered in his task can hardly 
be described. Only a man of 
great physique could have con- 
quered them. In face of the 
arduous nature of Lapland 
travel, he had to make his way 
into the most outlying parts of 
the country, he had to accept 
whatever physical conditions 
the Lapps put upon him, sleep- 
ing, a8 he has himself said, 
with their servants and even 
with their dogs. Often a jour- 
hey undertaken with Herculean 
exertion and at great cost 
would be quite barren of result. 
He had to discover old men 
who could remember the melo- 
dies, and who were still pagan 
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enough to dare to sing them. 
And he had to undertake many 
of his expeditions fully aware 
that if his health failed him he 
might be left to die in the 
snow. It must have needed 
some musical enthusiasm to 
keep him to his self-imposed 
task. 

The most fruitful part of 
Lapland, he told us, was a 
district to the north of Abisko 
on the Norwegian frontier, a 
part that Baedeker notes curtly 
as a “‘ mosquito hell.” 

He also gave us a description 
of the famous Lapp magic 
drum. The Lapps were long 
renowned for the powers of 
their sorcery. The production 
of winds at will was one of 
their prerogatives. The author 
of the “‘ Nordische Reise ”’ states 
that he did purchase a wind of 
a Lapp wizard for money and 
tobacco. He received a linen 
rag with three knots in it, 
which he tied to his mainsail. 
He adds that the loosening of 
the first knot and of the second 
knot provided him with good 
winds, but that the untying 
of the third knot brought on 
a violent and most dangerous 
tempest. The magic drum, 
said Karl Tirén, was generally 
a bowl with stretched parch- 
ment. On the drum-head were 
drawn symbols descriptive of 
the varied interests of Lapp 
life, centred around the sun. 
On the drum was placed a 
metal ring threaded with smaller 
rings. As the drummer sang 
and beat the parchment the . 
ring danced over the surface, 
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and from the drawings that it 
touched in its travels the magi- 
cian foretold the good or ill 
of the future. Miss Nordstrém 
records a curious prophecy 
which an old Lapp woman 
made to her, deduced from a 
hallucination of church bells 
which the schoolmistress had 
while leagues out upon the 
wilds. It presaged a death 
which afterwards occurred. 

As we returned to the tourist 
hotel we noticed that, although 
we were only in the first week 
of September, and although the 
weather was still hot during 
the daytime, at night it was 
already freezing, and the hand- 
rails of a wooden bridge were 
skinned over by ice. 

The young woman in charge 
of the tourist hotel was a lady 
of character, as, indeed, was 
necessary in such a post. Tact, 
good humour, and a certain 
power of creating interest was 
needed to keep her guests from 
self-boredom. One morning we 
were much amused to watch 
her at work upon the English- 
man. Though sportingly clad 
he was not perhaps a very 
energetic man, but the Fréken 
had got into her head that he 
wanted a long and proper walk. 
The Englishman had come out 
with the fullest intention of 
lazing the morning away. Hav- 
ing been a member of an 
amateur orchestra he had ac- 
quired the peculiar habit of 
humming snatches of the base 
parts of Beethoven or of Wag- 
ner either to fill up his thoughts 
or to fortify his spirit. In fact, 
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a Mr Chick come to life. So 
a conversation something like 
this ensued— 

The Fréken: “Now, Mr 
X., what are you doing this 
morning ? ” 

The Englishman (sotto voce) : 
“Pom pom, putty pom pom. 
(Aloud), I hadn’t made up my 
mind.” 

The Fréken (seeing him in 
his walking clothes): ‘I know; 
you're off for a walk. Where 
are you going ? ”’ 

The Englishman (sotto voce) : 
“Tum, tum, um pompetty pom.’ 
(Aloud), Well, er—I hadn’t... 
(sotto voce), Rum, pum, tum- 
pitty tum, pom.” 

The Fréken (energetically) : 
“You hadn’t made up your 
mind which way to go. Now, 
I'll tell you the very best walk. 
You start up that stream, cross 
the wooden bridge, take the... 
&c., &c.” 

The Englishman (after accom- 
panying her description with a 
furious round of Beethoven, sotto 
voce): ‘But you know... 
(sotto voce), Pum, putty, pom 
pom. Toodle-oodle (aloud), do 
you really think—— ? ” 

The Fréken: “All right. 
I’ll get you a packet of lunch 
made up, and we'll see you 
back at supper-time.” 

She disappears indoors. 

The Englishman (staring after 
her): ‘‘Oh, I don’t know... 
(Toom, toom, tum, tum). I 
hadn’t really meant .. . (part 
of the Venusberg incident from 
‘Tannhauser’). Dash it all, 
but... (extract from the ‘Eroica ) 

Well, I suppose I’ll have to ..- 
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The Arctic railway has this 
peculiarity, that the farther 
north you go the warmer you 
become. This is owing to our 
old friend the Gulf Stream, 
which, circling up the coast of 
Norway, makes the Lofoden 
Islands much more temperate 
in climate than the interior 
of Lapland, a long way farther 
to the south. At Kvikkjokk 
the temperature will go down 
to 40° centigrade, while at 
Svolver in the Lofoden Islands, 
one hundred and thirty miles 
farther north, it is rarely below 
20°; and though the Baltic is 
a mass of ice, the port of Svol- 
ver is always open. 

From Abisko to Narvik we 
travelled behind an ore train. 
Before us was some 2000 tons 
of mineral which gave us the 
curious impression of being 
attached to a steam-hammer. 
At every change of gradient, 
or at every stop, one was 
vividly conscious of the terrific 
mass behind which our little 
third-class carriage was being 
dragged. Most especially was 
one aware of the weight while 
coming down the steep incline 
from the Norwegian frontier 
to Narvik—which falls some 
1800 feet in a crow’s flight of 
twenty miles—along the sides 
of the fjord. The artificial 
tunnels of avalanche sheds in- 
terrupt almost a third of the 
view, which, however, from 
the head of the fjord is mag- 
nificent. From Narvik we took 
boat to Svolveer. 
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Haphazard voyaging in Arctic 
waters has one powerful de- 
terrent, the olfactory one. We 
left Narvik upon a small and 
innocuous craft, but soon after 
dawn we were transhipped at 
Lédingen on to one of the larger 
post steamers which, ranging 
the Norwegian coast from Ham- 
merfest to Bergen, carry the 
greater part both of Norwegian 
travellers and produce. South- 
wards there is but one port- 
able commodity—incommodity 
rather, — cod -fish in various 
forms — dried, salted, com- 
pressed, or guano, but all odor- 
ous to a pungent degree. Not 
only were our holds packed 
with cod, but the after lower 
deck was filled with barrels of 
the same. On the fore part 
of the ship stood eleven pon- 
derous packing - cases, barred 
with* grille, containing eleven 
little? polar bears, very surly 
and menacingly terrified, all 
suffering from the warmer cli- 
mates into which they were 
being carried, and so perspiring 
copiously. The wind being 
light drifted along with us, so 
that our noses played interest- 
ing variations on cod-fish from 
the one side and polar bear 
from the other. 


‘* Youth on the prow, 
And pleasure at the helm.” 


In how many lands has not 
this cod-fish been our bane? 
We have helped to peddle it 
on Spanish roads. Baccala’o 
they call it there, favourite 
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meat of the poor, and a great 
resource for the religious on 
Fridays. We have hurriedly 
decamped from a French vil- 
lage because of its sinister 
presence, threatening us in com- 
pany with new wine. How 
many persons have we not met 
who nourish the illusion that 
they alone know how to make 
it palatable? Stock-fish, last 
stand-by of the parsimonious 
French parent with a large 
family! And now we had 
penetrated to the place of its 
origin. Having us in its power 
it revenged itself upon us. 

Svolver is one of the head- 
quarters of the cod-fishing in- 
dustry. In winter-time the 
place is packed with boats. 
Some 40,000 or 50,000 fisher- 
men with nine or ten thou- 
sand boats spread themselves 
amongst the Lofoden Islands, 
and, as all the catch must be 
salted and spread out or hung 
out to dry, the smell must pass 
imagination. What we suffered 
from was a mere after-whiff. 
To keep in tune, however, 
even the hotels and lodging- 
houses and cafés seemed to 
be washed down periodically 
with fish water, as the Lapland 
shanties appeared to be scrubbed 
out with butter-milk. 

Except for the scrubbing 
down with odorous fish water, 
that cleanliness which comes 
next to godliness was not per- 
haps so evident in Svolver as 
it had been in Sweden. Clean- 
liness there was; compared with 
a French fishing village it was 
miraculous. But how much was 
regulation, and how much 
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nature, we did not determine, 
In our room there hung a set 
of local Government rules which 
would be well placed in many 
a London cheap lodging-house. 
“Every bed must have ten 
metres of cubic space. Win- 
dows must be one-tenth of 
floor area. Rooms must be 
thoroughly aired every day. 
Floor must be swept every day. 
Rooms must be turned out 
four times a year. Each new 
lodger must have entirely clean 
sheets (in Spain one could often 
find the imprint of the former 
tenant on the reverse side). 
All bed-clothes must be cleaned 
four times a year. Beds must 
remain open three hours daily 
(this refers particularly to the 
shutting-up sofa-beds). Every 
lodger must have to himself a 
spittoon, a clean water-bottle 
and glass, soap and towel. If 
any one falls ill all lodgers 
must be warned, and any who 
wish may leave at once.” 
These regulations were issued 
by the Svolver authorities, who 
may be congratulated on their 
thoroughness. But probably 
they are most necessary in the 
fishing season, and, in the 
crush, taken very little ac- 
count of. 
However, if you have 4 
hardy nose and a keen sense of 
colour, go to Svolver. The 
Norwegian building of to-day 
is jerry-building in wood. In 
many ways the old N orwegian 
log architecture is more plc- 
turesque than the Swedish, but 
the latter’s fine simplicity has 
had the power of persistence, 
while the modern Norwegian 
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wood buildings are very de- 


generate. But what a wealth 
of colour; every house flaunts 
its own tint, red, green, yellow, 
scarlet, white, pale blue, and 
when the unifying glory of an 
Arctic sunset falls upon it, 
even the artist finds himself 
almost powerless to believe 
the evidence of his eyes. 

Yes, the eyes may rejoice 
at Svolver, but little else can. 
In the winter doubtless, with 
its forty thousand invading 
fishermen, Svolver is very 
much alive, especially when 
the rum-runners have landed 
a cargo of prohibited drink. 
But Svolver in the autumn is 
a desolate town. Two-thirds 
of its male inhabitants are 
away, fishing off the Finnish 
coast, and the rest have the 
exterior lethargy of the northern 
races developed to an almost 
unbelievable degree. Svolver 
must reverse the habit of the 
bear; it must lie torpid during 
the summer, and awaken to 
life in the winter-time. 

We soon had left the hotel, 
and had taken a bedroom in 
a small place, half lodging- 
house, half café. We were 
sitting in the café one morning 
over our simple breakfast, when 
an inhabitant came in. First 
the door was opened very 
slowly, and a thick-set man 
passed as slowly through; like 
@ sailing-boat in a calm, he 
tockingly drifted rather than 
walked across the room to the 
counter, where in glass cases 
Teposed the tit-bits of Nor- 
wegian café meals, anchovies on 
slices of egg, slabs of corned 
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beef, rounds of hard sausage, 
cheese like brown windsor soap, 
shortbread cakes, and buns of 
varying staleness. He leaned 
his elbows on the counter, and 
fell into rapt contemplation of 
these things for some while. 
The young woman of the café 
was not behind the counter, 
but she perceived the man enter. 
In her turn she seemed reluct- 
antly to concentrate for action, 
and as slowly moved to her 
place. So, for some while the 
visitor and the woman looked 
at each other. 

At last the man made up 
his mind to speak. 

“T want some coffee with 
milk,” he murmured. 

The girl reflected profoundly. 

“There is no milk,” she 
answered at last. 

The man seemed not to hear. 
He gazed moodily at all the 
objects of the glass counter in 
turn. 

**'No milk ? ” he then said. 

*“No milk,” replied the girl 
without haste. 

The man sighed. He care- 
fully raised his elbows from 
the counter, straightened him- 
self as if he had rheumatism, 
revolved on his heels, and as 
slowly lurched elsewhere in 
search of his desire. 

Living in Svolver was like 
living in a land regulated by 
the slow cinema. We visited a 
picture palace in Svolver, but 
although there was a great deal 
of description between the ac- 
tion, only ten or twelve per- 
sons were in the hall. I pre- 
sume that the Svolver mind 
does not work fast enough to 
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enjoy the silent drama. It 
would nevertheless be interest- 
ing to watch the effect of the 
cinema upon the minds of the 
growing children. 

This same lethargy cropped 
up in curious places. Even an 
electric piano in the café was 
affected by it. Absurd as it 
may seem, this piano played 
not as do other mechanisms, 
with a crisp and excited rattle- 
bang-go, but it plodded through 
deliberate waltzes, polkas, and 
national anthems, as though 
the very rolls had been pierced 
by one who could not deter- 
mine whether his walk in life 
was that of a cabaret pianist 
or a missionary. This slow- 
souled mechanism could be 
put out of action, and upon 
the piano so liberated Jo played 
for a joke one or two speed 
pieces, the Bees’ Wedding, Sind- 
ing’s Lorelei, and a Chopin 
Polonaise. The café people 
hung over her, astounded by 
the quickness of her fingers 
rather than by the music, for 
it sounded but a blur to their 
ears; in fact, they admitted 
that they could not hear fast 
enough. 

The only effect of liveliness 
in Svolver was afforded by 
the Salvation Army. In the 
bandstand near the jetty, three 
nights a week, they gathered to 
hold their services. If any- 
where in the world, here you 
would expect the ponderous 
trump of brass, those splendid 
instruments the bombardon, 


the euphonium, and the saxe- 
horn, would, one might imagine, 
almost be natural to the Svol- 
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ver temperament. No; _per- 
haps it was for contrast—one 
may break one’s head to find 
reasons,—but the Svolver Sal- 
vation Army praised God on 
guitars and mandolines. My 
conservatism won’t admit the 
conjunction. Brought up in 
the Church of England, I will 
allow the sacbut and the psal- 
tery, but there are some kinds 
of music I boggle at. The lute 
and the tabor, yes, the bom- 
bardon and the euphonium, 
and the bass drum, if you must. 
But the mandoline—the man- 
doline. Itisn’t decent. Andin 
Svolver.... 

But the slowness of existence 
in Svolver was almost infec- 
tious. Not even the super- 
ficial insouciance of the Salva- 
tion Army could keep us alive. 
Undoubtedly an artist is af- 
fected by his surroundings: the 
Spanish painters have a sombre- 
ness which reveals their true 
nature, the French mingle sen- 
suousness with intellectuality, 
the Germans paint with pon- 
derous pedantry, the English 
paint genteelly. So in Svolver 
one felt one’s pencil growing 
less agile, one’s eye glazing 
with inert appreciation. Win- 
ter, too, was catching us up 
more rapidly than spring had 
fled before us. A deliberate 
drizzle, a Svolveresque rain, 
crept down from the moun- 
tains, and persisted for three 
monotonous days. 

So we left the Lofoden Islands 
and those heavy-footed lotus- 
eaters of the Arctic. Upon 
another fish-packed steamer we 
started down the Norwegian 
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coast. During our Scandina- 
vian tour spring had lasted 
three months, summer three 
weeks; we had experienced 
the beginnings of autumn and 
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the first frosts of winter. Now 
we were voyaging away to 
recapture what of the summer 
still lingered to the southwards 
in the lively lands of France. 
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Note: Lapp Nature Themes from the collection of Karl Tirén.—No. 1 is the 


Bear theme. 


The bear was one of the most important features of the Lapp 


worship. A woman was not allowed to drive the reindeer which had dragged a 


slaughtered bear. 
as blasphemy nowadays. 


No. 2 is the Wolf theme. 
No. 3 is the theme of the lake Rautasjaure; the 


This melody is the one most used 


shake notes represent the little wavelets blown across the water. 
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THE SOUL OF AN ARTIST. 


BY LEO WALMSLEY. 


GRIMSDYCK is the ‘local 
artist’ of Bramblewick. He 
is a big passionate man, very 
intolerant of the conventions, 
fiercely outspoken, yet absurdly 
sensitive, and given to moods 
of deep discouragement con- 
cerning his work, which usually 
alternate, however, with moods 
of brightest optimism. His 
hair is red, and he grows a 
beard. But he is neat in his 
appearance, he is always clean, 
and there is nothing he detests 
more than the affectations of 
modern Bohemia. 

He was born in Bramble- 
wick. I know little of his early 
history, beyond that his mother 
was Irish, and that his father 
kept a kind of curio shop, and 
was somewhat of an old repro- 
bate, with fine but extravagant 
notions on art and life, and 
with an inordinate liking for 
alcohol. 

But I know that his life 
was spent in surroundings of 
extreme poverty and domestic 
turmoil, and that his educa- 
tion began in the village school. 
Even fifteen years of Paris and 
Chelsea, and of vague wander- 
ings in ships about the world, 
have not cured his speech of 
an unmistakable Yorkshire 
accent, nor have they spoiled 
him of a passionate love for 
the sea and cliffs and moors 
of his native place. Bramble- 
wick has a fascination for him, 


which, he admits, comes near 
to being a vice. It is a quaint 
old spot, still unspoiled by the 
vulgarity of modern holiday 
traffic. Its red-roofed cottages 
are built on both sides of a 
shaley ravine at the north 
corner of the Bay, with a 
prudent regard for the cold 
sea winds that blow in winter. 

At that time of the year 
there is little beauty, either 
in the village or in the country 
surrounding it. Even the roofs 
take on a sad and melancholy 
grey. But in spring, when 
the gorse blooms golden on 
High and Low Batts, and the 
fields that sweep down from 
the black moors to the cliff edge 
turn emerald, in summer when 
the bay is blue, and the corn 
ripens and waves in the west 
wind, when the first blush of 
purple lights up the moors, 
and the clustered roofs of the 
village glow in the sunshine, 
Bramblewick has an inspiring 
loveliness, 

Grimsdyck was at work on 
the beach when I met him late 
in the afternoon. The light 
was failing, however, and he 
was preparing to pack up. I 
don’t suppose I would have 
noticed Joseph at all, had he 
not pointed to him. 

“ One of our local celebrities,” 
he said. “I want you to look. 
And the woman.... You 
see # ” 
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A little higher up the beach, 
and well out of reach of the 
tides, was a small rowing-boat, 
turned keel upwards. The man 
evidently was washing the paint 
of the craft, for he was down 
on his knees, and every now 
and again he would stop to 
wring out a cloth. His back 
was towards us. I could see 
little except that he was slen- 
derly built, and that he wore 
the customary cap and blue 
knitted jersey of the Bramble- 
wick sailor. 

The woman was nearer. She 
was a small person with a bad 
figure and an incredibly long 
nose, dressed in a dark skirt 
and bodice, and with a shawl 
over her head, the ends of 
which she clasped with one 
hand to her flat bosom. She 
had walked down from one of 
those alley-ways that run from 
among the cottages to the 
beach, and she stood now at 
the edge of the shingle, looking 
towards the man. 

“You, Joe!” she cried. 
“You, Joe! Come your ways 
m.°? 

I was struck by the quality 
of her voice. Her accent was 
“Bramblewick,” but the tone 
was rich and melodious, a rare 
thing among these hardy 
northern people, and there was 
in it an almost childlike plaint- 
iveness. 

The man did not as much 
as glance in her direction. 
He went on with his task 
until she called again, and 
then, with an unmistakable 
gesture of anger, he got up, 
flung away the cloth, and 


sauntered slowly down to the 
water’s edge, where he halted 
in an attitude of absolute 
despondency, his shoulders 
bent, his hands thrust deep 
into his pockets, his eyes staring 
morosely across the bay, to 
where the sombre massif of 
High Batts stood out in bold 
and magnificent relief against 
the glowing south-west sky. 

“You saw?” said Grims- 
dyck. ‘‘That’s Joseph Clegg 
of the Carrie Dale. You re- 
member all the fuss there was 
in the papers two years back ? 
Doesn’t look romantic, does he 
—or heroic? What a story. 
But the papers missed the real 
drama of it. Honestly I think 
I’m the only person who has 
ever seen into the heart of 
that man.” 

A mood of sadness seemed 
to take possession of my friend. 
We walked in silence through 
the narrow main street of 
Bramblewick, and, turning by 
the Wesleyan Chapel, mounted 
the steps that lead to the 
cottage which Grimsdyck has 
converted into a studio. 

As soon as we had entered 
he lighted a gas-lamp (for it 
was nearly dusk), and then, in 
his unceremonious way, he un- 
packed the canvas he’d been 
painting, placed it on an easel, 
and stood back to look at it. 
In spite of the bad light, I 
knew it was one of the most 
interesting things he had ever 
done. But he turned on me 
fiercely when I ventured my 
opinion. 

“Futile—futile! ” he shouted, 
and he walked up to the 
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easel, and, with an oath, flung 
the canvas to the far end of 
the studio, where it came to 
rest among the heap of pots, 
brushes, lumps of plaster, and 
old newspapers that littered 
the floor. 

“For God’s sake, don’t dis- 
cuss it,” he went on. “ Let’s 
get out of this atmosphere of 
futility. If you could see what 
I wanted to do! The divine 
thing that eludes me. Beauty’s 
too big, too stupendous, too 
subtle, to be reduced to my 
terms of line and paint. Can 
you understand what it feels 
like to see, and not to capture, 
to have some magnificent life 
within you, and not to be able 
to bring it forth, to be shackled, 
impotent... 

‘“‘Let’s get out—let’s go up 
on to the Batts. One can talk 
up there. I'll tell you about 
Joseph Clegg.” 

Low Batts is the hill which 
rises immediately above the 
village, and, swelling seawards, 
forms the northern extremity 
of Bramblewick Bay. Not until 
we had reached the top of it, 
and there was nothing but the 
wild whins and heather about 
us, and no sound but the cries 
of the restless herring-gulls, 
and the smooth murmur of the 
sea, to break the serene quiet- 
ness of dusk, did Grimsdyck 
speak again. He halted 
abruptly, and pointed down 
the hillside to the village, now 
making a brave show with its 
street-lamps against the dark 
waters of the bay, and he spoke 
with an almost bitter fierce- 
ness. 
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“That man has got the soul 
of an artist.... And the 
irony of it—the profound irony 
of it.... Down there—it’s 
quiet, isn’tit? Peaceful, sleepy, 
smug. They look smug, those 
Bramblewick folk. Most of 
em are. But Joseph Clegg— 
you’d never guess. I doubt if 
there is a soul in this place 
has guessed it. I doubt if 
Joseph himself is consciously 
aware of the true nature of 
what is pent within him.” 

It would be as impossible to 
dissociate the story of Joseph 
Clegg from Grimsdyck as it 
would be to dissociate it from 
the atmosphere of Bramblewick 
and the sea. It was no mere 
narration of events. That may 
be read in the files of any daily 
newspaper or the Sunday press. 
Grimsdyck went deeper. He 
recognised perhaps in Joseph 
a symbolic parallel of himself, 
of his own failure to achieve 
that high and extravagant and 
ever-soaring ideal which is the 
aspiration of all creative artists, 
whether they be painters, 
writers, or musicians. It was 
as though with a deep yet not 
wholly unselfish sympathy he 
fiercely championed Joseph 
against the bitter judgment of 
fate. 

This is what he said. 


To a child in a small place 
like this the people are very 
much like the houses and boats 
and the carrier’s cart, familiar 
things he has grown up amongst 
and not to be wondered at. 
Yet the impressions of child- 
hood are intensely acute, and 
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they form a vast and re- 
liable material for subsequent 
study. 

It was not until I came back 
to Bramblewick—the third year 
of the war—I was shot through 
the chest—that I really saw 
this place, and recognised its 
people as individual characters. 
I had been away then the best 
part of fifteen years.... I 
had forgotten Joseph Clegg. I 
can look back clearly now and 
see a rather tall gawky lad 
who used to carry out bread 
for his father, who kept what 
was then the only bakery. 

Joe had a very white face, 
and dark eyebrows which met 
in the middle. He looked 
consumptive. That was not 
surprising, seeing that he had 
to help his father with the 
oven even through the hot 
summer holidays, when the rest 
of us lads would be spending 
our time among the boats or 
out on the scaurs in the fresh 
air and sunshine... . 

But the most important thing 
I remember of him then was 
the habit he had of lying. He 
was an astounding liar. When 
he was by himself and not em- 
barrassed by the presence of 
witnesses he did amazing things. 
There were some old ruins at 
the back of the village that were 
Tteputed to be haunted. Not one 
of us dared to go near them 
after dark. Joseph, according 
to himself, had penetrated the 
darkest recesses of them, and 
the account of his adventures, 
while it brought nothing but 
cynical disbelief from us older 
boys, held his younger listeners 
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spellbound with admiration. He 
climbed unscalable cliffs and 
trees, he stole apples from the 
vicar’s orchard, he saw giant 
rats attacking dogs, he found 
spade guineas on the beach 
(which he never showed us, 
however), he knew of sparrows’ 
nests with cuckoos’ eggs in 
them—there was no end to the 
yarns he would spin. 

A liar? You see what it 
was. The boy had imagina- 
tion, he had romance, he had 
the natural instinct of the 
story-teller. Nothing ever hap- 
pened to him really. Like 
most children gifted—or cursed 
—with excessive imagination, 
he was a coward. I took him 
sea-gull nesting with me once 
to High Batts, and he sat and 
wept when he saw the cliff I 
proposed to climb down, and 
caused me no end of bother 
later by running home and 
telling my father I had fallen 
into the sea. Yet he was not 
a cowardly or a boastful liar. 
He invented and yarned for the 
sheer esthetic joy of it. 

So much of Joseph as a boy. 
Apart from this trick he had 
of yarning (always to a chosen 
audience, mind you), he was 
an awful duffer, and what with 
several severe illnesses, and 
being kept away to help his 
father, his education was of 
the scantiest kind, and he left 
school to all intents and pur- 
poses illiterate. 

He went to sea, of course. In 
those days the retired skippers 
of Bramblewick must have 
owned something like twenty 
steamers between them, and 
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it was the natural thing for 
any boy leaving school to 
become apprenticed, or go be- 
fore the mast, or take some 
menial ship’s job, according to 
his status. Joseph signed on 
as galley-boy, and the last 
relevant thing I remember is 
that his father died when he 
was away on his first voyage. 
The bakery business was sold. 
The proceeds went in trust to 
old Clegg’s widowed sister, Mrs 
Wharfe, who lived with her 
daughter Emily in a cottage 
down by the beach. 

It was Emily you saw this 
afternoon... . 


I had forgotten Joseph. It 
was seeing him again, on my 
return to Bramblewick, and a 
remark made by a lady visitor 
who came to my studio, that 
sent my mind back into the 
past. It was summer then. 
I was discharged as perma- 
nently unfit for further military 
service. There seemed nothing 
for me to do but to go on paint- 
ing, and sell odd sketches to 
the visitors, who even in war- 
time came and stayed here for 
the holidays. He did not look 
any healthier for the years he 
had spent at sea. He had 
grown into the gawky man one 
would have expected. He was 
clean-shaven, his cheeks were 
white and smooth, his hair 
dry and lustreless, there were 
leaden rings under his pale 
blue eyes. Insignificant is per- 


haps the word that describes 
him best. The last thing you 
would guess was that he had 
a romantic soul. 


His fingers 
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were stained with incessant 
cigarette smoking... . 

I was very busy for the first 
few weeks, however. I never 
spoke to him. For some reason, 
which I can only attribute to 

‘shyness, he avoided my glance 
when we met. I never troubled 
to inquire why he walked with 
@ severe limp. It was that 
lady who gave me the clue. 
She was sympathising with me 
in a rather nice way on my own 
disability, and she mentioned 
Joseph. 

“That wounded sailor who 
has the little boat.” 

He had got hold of a pleasure- 
boat, it seemed, and he was 
using it for what the fisher- 
men call “takking folks off.” 
The lady had been out with him 
on the bay. She was elderly, 
but not just one of the senti- 


mental kind. She had tra- 
velled, too, and was exception- 
ally well-read. 


Did I know what a fine 
story-teller he was? She was 
entranced with him. And he 
looked so unromantic. She 
gave me a picture of him that 
roused my curiosity to a tre- 
mendous pitch. He had rowed 
her half-way to the foot of 
High Batts when a discreet 
inquiry about his limp caused 
him to unship his oars, light a 
cigarette, and begin. She told 
me that from that moment an 
extraordinary change came over 
him. His pale eyes gleamed, 
he became intensely excited, 
he smoked one cigarette after 
another, throwing the stumps 
into the sea before they were 
half finished. 
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The fact that he smoked 
cigarettes, and not a pipe, is 
significant. Can you see any 
of those elderly, phlegmatic, 
retired master- mariners, who 
pace the ‘‘ deck ”’ of the break- 
water all day long, smoking 
cigarettes ? There’s not a man 
among them who hasn’t sailed 
round the globe, not one who 
hasn’t experienced storms and 
shipwreck, and been at grips 
with death a hundred times. 
But they smoke pipes, and you 
could no more wring a yarn 
from them than you could 
from the stones they walk 
Giese 
The story Joseph told! I 
would have given anything at 
that time to have heard it from 
his own lips, to have seen his 
excited eyes, and watched the 
dramatic gestures of his 
cigarette - stained hands. His 
ship struck by a mine, then 
torpedoed, and sunk; his 
struggle among the wreckage, 
the mountainous green seas 
washing over him, and then the 
raft, and the shell-fire from the 
submarine. He was the only 
surviving officer—officer, mark 
you. He was wounded by a 
Shell that burst not twenty 
feet away. Six days on a raft 
in the most frightful weather, 
with no food, no fresh water, 
and a wound as big as a man’s 
hand in his thigh.... But 
one can guess the incidents. 
They were common enough in 
those days when Bramblewick 
lost nine of its sailors in a 
Single night. 

It didn’t take me long to 
find out (I did it discreetly, 
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of course) that Joseph had 
never been torpedoed, that his 
lameness was due to a sprain, 
that he had never risen to a 
higher rank in the Mercantile 
Marine than ship’s cook. But 
what did it matter ? 

It was the actual telling of 
the story. Even second-hand, 
I saw the genius of the man, 
the working up of an atmos- 
phere, the sense of drama, of 
climax. Don’t imagine he was 
working on the pity of the 
elderly lady. He was quite 
hurt when she offered him some- 
thing extra on his charge. 
Don’t imagine that Joseph was 
simply a romantic boaster, that 
his yarns were mere stories 
designed to show himself in a 
heroic light. They were singn- 
larly impersonal. If he was 
the central figure it was be- 
cause he employed an artistic 
licence that gave him greater 
scope, that made his atmos- 
phere more real, more vivid. 
That vividness was the essen- 
tial quality of them. They 
came from a mind, from an 
imagination that was unspoiled 
by learning. His art was the 
art of primitive man, unfettered 
by rules, by academic conven- 
tion. If his speech was simple, 
it was because he had learnt 
no fine phrases from books. 
If his symbolism was crude, it 
was because he drew from the 
direct experience of life... . 

I have heard him describe 
a storm-cloud as “ heavin’ up 
like a great lump of yeasted 
bread dough,” the eyes of a 
drowned man like those of a 
‘dead cod lying on t’beach,”’ 
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a tropical coast at twilight, 
“same colour as High Batts’ 
moor when t’ling’s out in 
summer.” 

As a matter of fact, the 
whole of Joseph’s war service 
until then had been spent in 
the Far East on a ship running 
on time charter between San 
Francisco and Vladivostock. 
Nothing ever happened to 
Joseph. He had the most 
amazing way of avoiding the 
adventures, the perils, the mis- 
fortunes which were the raw 
but imaginary material of his 
art. When he went to sea 
again he got a berth that took 
him clear of the war area. 
He did not return to Bramble- 
wick until late in the spring 
of 1919. 

That summer, the first after 
the war, Bramblewick was 
crowded out with holiday- 
makers, but not the kind you 
see at Scarborough or the 
popular health resorts. Thank 
God, we’ve got no cinema 
here, or pierrots, and the road 
down from the moors is too 
steep for char-&-bancs.... 
London people mostly, of the 
intelligent upper middle class. 

Joseph was living then 
with his aunt, Mrs Wharfe, 
and his cousin Emily, but 
from morning until night he 
was with his boat, which he 
had romantically renamed The 
Bonny Belle. 

I can imagine how distasteful 
to him was the atmosphere of 
that cottage. I’ve seen inside. 
The shadow of the late Mr 
Wharfe, drowned at sea twenty 
years ago, broods interminably 
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over it, and the little kitchen 
parlour is decorated with in- 
numerable death-cards. You'd 
think no person in this world 
had ever suffered so many 
bereavements as that sombre 
widow. It was no place for a 
story-teller. The very ticking 
of the grandfather’s clock was 
itself a perpetual admonition 
against the indulgence of all 
worldly pursuits. There was 
no decent chair by the fireside. 
The widow was incredibly mean. 
She would not allow smoking 
in the house. When Joseph 
came in from the beach he 
had to walk on newspapers 
spread over the oilcloth to 
keep it from wearing. I should 
imagine he always went straight 
to bed. 

But what did it matter to 
him ? 

He had his boat. He had 
his audience. All he asked 
for was fine weather, a smooth 
sea, and a pleasant company 
of women to listen to his 
yarns. Men he did not care 
for.... Men are not in- 
stinctively romantic. Man has 
a photographic mind. He 
wants accuracy, true repre- 
sentation above all things. It 
is not easy for him to see that 
wild daubs of crude paint may 
represent the truth of a land- 
scape better than an architect's 
drawing, or a coloured photo- 
graph.... It was a long 
time before I could get him 
to talk without restraint. Even 
with me Joseph was shy and 
distrustful. He was selective, 
too, amongst the ladies. Youth 
and beauty meant nothing to 
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him. That elderly lady, who 
is a regular visitor t6 Bramble- 
wick, was a favourite audience. 

And Emily ? 

I could not imagine Joseph 
under any circumstances yarn- 
ing to her. For one thing, 
she would have no time to 
listen. Her life, like that of 
every woman in this place, was 
a restless round of domesticity. 
I doubt whether in her whole 
adult existence she has ever 
remained seated for more than 
half an hour at a stretch. And 
apart from that, what interest 
could she have in these stories, 
which had for their invariable 
background the familiar sea ? 

They’re strangely unemo- 
tional, these Bramblewick folk. 
I don’t think they’re capable 
of the ordinary human passions. 
Look in the old churchyard, 
and you'll find that half the 
tombstones there are erected 
to men who died at sea. The 
very sound of the sea, one 
might think, would be a symbol 
of fear and hate to the living. 

But they have no imagina- 
tion, particularly the women. 
The sea exists. It is their 
means of livelihood ; their men 
go out upon it; they come 
back, or perhaps they don’t 
come back, but the sea remains, 
inscrutable, incomprehensible, 
as God.... That attitude of 
mind, that mute acquiescence 
i the inevitable is a natural 
adaptation to environment. 
Without it no woman would 
allow her man to go to sea, 
and remain behind to bear 
him sons to follow eventually 
in his footsteps. .. . 
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Passion! Emily, I am sure, 
was incapable of it. Her love 
for Joseph was a quiet, smooth, 
certain thing; inevitable, un- 
questioning. She must have 
regarded him in the same light 
as she regarded the cottage, 
the grandfather-clock, the 
black-edged funeral cards, the 
oleograph of the late Mr Wharfe, 
and the hundred and one trivial 
and unimportant things that 
made up the daily round of 
her life... . 

When Joseph went back to 
sea, aS he did when summer 
was over, and all the visitors 
had gone, she’d pack his kit- 
bag and see him off at the 
station, dry-eyed, and without 
a shake in her voice. 

** Well, Joe, you’re off. Mind 
an’ wear your cholera-belt when 
you get out foreign.” 

* Aye. I'll watch on. Back 
in July. So long, Emily.” 

** So long, Joe.” 

And when he returned when 
summer came again, she’d greet 
him with unruffled compla- 
cence. 


‘Well, Joe, you've got 
back.” 
“Aye. How're yer keep- 


ing ? 99 

“Oh, nicely. Mother’s not 
so grand. Teall be waiting.” 

For three years the coming 
and going of Joseph was regular 
as the swallows’ migration. I 
marvel how he managed it. 
He must have had a great 
reputation as a cook. He 
could practically choose his 
berth. He must have had, 
too, an unerring instinct for 
knowing whether a ship was 
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going to be back in England in 
time for the summer season. 

I know now that he lived 
for those precious three months 
of the year. Almost the first 
thing he did on his arrival was 
to take the protecting sail- 
cloth from the upturned boat, 
scrub the paint, and then with 
infinite care repaint and varnish 
every timber of it, polish every 
bolt, every scrap of brass, 
until the metal shone like gold. 
But the boat was only his 
platform, only the dais from 
which a romantic troubadour 
sang to a company of fascinated 
ladies. 


You may think I am drawing 
an extravagant picture of this 
man. It is, of course, a com- 
posite one, built up of in- 
numerable observations and im- 
pressions. I have talked to 
masters he has sailed under, 
to his mess-mates of many 
ships. I have talked to the 
widow and to Emily. I have 
explored quite deeply into 
Joseph himself this last year, 
in spite of the natural diffi- 
culty that has entailed. 

Here is an impression I got 
from a ship’s officer. 

“Joe Clegg, a rum sort of 
fellow. Scarcely ever goes 
ashore. Seems frightened of 
foreigners. Never known him 
drunk or mess on with port 
women. Seen him leaning over 
the taffrail for hours looking 
at the phosphorescence, or 
chucking lumps of bread to 
the gulls.... A bit daft. 
Can’t read or write, but a 
damn fine cook, believe me.” 
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A shy, nervous, hyper-sensi- 
tive man, extraordinarily re- 
served except towards those 
blessed with sufficient under- 
standing to appreciate the 
essential characteristic of him. 
An artist to his finger-tips. 
.- - But he did not actually 
avoid company. Most of his 
yarns, I believe, were devel- 
oped from odd snatches of 
conversation heard in_ the 
fo’e’sle, and I have learnt 
since that he had more than 
a sneaking envy of those men 
who had actually experienced 
the adventures they spoke 
about so casually. 

One can understand that 
envy. Supposing he had been 
torpedoed, or shipwrecked, or 
attacked by Chinese pirates, or 
sandbagged in a foreign port; 
supposing that he had gone 
through just one of the adven- 
tures of his imagination, that 
he had had a direct inspiration 
instead of an indirect one! 
Think of the difference between 
painting from Nature and paint- 
ing from a photograph, no 
matter how fine one’s tech- 
nique might be ! 

But nothing ever happened 
to Joseph; his career up to 
the time he joined the Carrie 
Dale was uneventful as a city 
clerk’s. She was a Cardiff 
boat, a fairly ancient tramp 
of some five thousand tons. 
She was Joseph’s second berth 
that winter, but he hadn’t 
been home. What attraction 
had Bramblewick for him when 
there were no visitors? Emily 
certainly was not one. 

The Carrie Dale was bound 
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for Cape Town with rails, after 
which she was to reload at a 
Congo port for Liverpool, a 
comfortable three months’ voy- 
age. You see how admirably 
that suited him. It was then 
the end of March. He’d be 
back in Bramblewick in early 
June, just in nice time for 
him to get his boat in trim for 
the holidays. 

Clever though he was, how- 
ever, Joseph had not reckoned 
with the vagaries of post-war 
international commerce. He 
made the initial mistake of 
signing on for the duration of 
the voyage—British port to 
British port—or two years, the 
common form of contract in 
the Mercantile Marine. 

The day the Carrie finished 
discharging at Cape Town, her 
owners cabled cancelling the 
West African run, and ordered 
the ship to proceed to Batavia, 
thence to San Francisco and 
some South American port. 

When Joseph received that 
news he behaved like a caged 
animal. He went straight to 
the ‘old man.’ He protested 
he’d been tricked, got to sign 
on under false pretences; he 
demanded his immediate dis- 
charge and his passage home. 

Poor devil—think of him! 
Six months, eight months per- 
haps; he had expected three 
at the outside. Six months, 
mid-winter at Bramblewick 
when he returned, no summer, 
no boat, no visitors, no yarn- 
ing! Why, it was his life, that 
three months in Bramblewick. 

But what could the ‘old 
man’ do? Cooks (and good 
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ones) are not found on every 
water-front ; and there in black 
and white was the contract. 
He was kind but firm in his 
refusal. Joseph hurried ashore 
and saw the Consul, the ‘old 
man’ taking the precaution 
of sending the bos’un with 
him. The Consul was not 
even kind. He made a desper- 
ate round of the home-bound 
ships that were in Table Bay. 
There was a forlorn hope of 
changing berths with some other 
cook. The hope did not mater- 
ialise. Desertion was out of 
the question. The days when 
a man could leave a ship and 
stowaway on another have long 
since passed. Arrest would 
have been certain: imprison- 
ment highly probable. He 
came back to the Carrie, and 
made a last appeal to the 
‘old man’ to discharge him, 
to put him ashore sick, do 
anything that would free him 
from continuing the voyage. 
In vain. That night, when the 
Carrie sailed, a solitary dejected 
figure stood leaning over the 
taffrail, watching the lights of 
Camp’s Bay sinking lower into 
the horizon, and the sight 
must have been to him like the 
gleam of blue sky, the singing 
of birds, the laughter of people 
to a sentenced man, on his way 
to jail. 

But that voyage was more 
cruel than any physical im- 
prisonment. The very freedom 
of the broad sea, and the tall 
sky, and the wind and sun- 
shine, the gulls, the flying- 
fish, the dolphins, was an un- 











ending mockery to him. An 
ordinary sailor, baulked in such 
fashion of an early reunion 
with his sweetheart or wife or 
children, would have relieved 
his feelings in a round of curs- 
ing, or a drinking bout, and 
resigned himself to the in- 
evitable. 

Joseph had no smug fatalism 
to take refuge in. His was an 
artist’s soul, which is at once 
the most joyous and the most 
tragic of all possessions. Would 
any but an artist have heard 
in every throb of the ship’s 
engines what Joseph heard, or 
winced at the mockery in the 
gulls’ cries, or looked up with 
bitter envy at the great clouds 
hurrying landwards in the wash 
of the south-east trades ? Who 
but an artist would have ex- 
perienced that blind, unreason- 
ing, extravagant hate that 
Joseph felt against the ship, 
her owner, the captain—against 
the sea, and everything that 
held him from, or mocked him 
of, his one fierce desire. 

He saw himself the victim 
of a most damnable and per- 
sonal plot. To him it might 
have been that the whole busi- 
ness had been deliberately 
planned for his frustration. He 
felt that he had been out- 
raged. His heart was con- 
sumed alternately by anger 
and by a fierce self-pity... . 

But the engines went on with 
their inexorable mockery, and 
the ship ploughed remorse- 
lessly on towards the Eastern 
seas. No calls were made. 
She was bunkered for the 
twenty-nine days’ run to 
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Batavia. No land was in sight 
after Table Mountain, and ag 
the passage is not a very fre- 
quented one, no shipping was 
seen until the Australian Red 
Sea route was crossed about 
10° S. and 90° E., when some 
time after dark a big P. & O., 
with her lights all ablaze, went 
by just ahead, throbbing her 
eighteen knots an hour home- 
wards. She passed so close 
that the sound of her band 
drifted across the still water, 
that with the aid of glasses 
passengers in evening dress 
could be seen lounging on the 
promenade deck. 

Joseph watched her from the 
doorway of his galley. He saw 
her lights sinking towards the 
north-eastern horizon like a 
constellation of bright stars, 
and it happened that as he 
stood there morosely contem- 
plating the supreme bitterness 
of his lot, he heard a snatch 
of conversation from the vague 
darkness along the deck. 

**Course she’s a P. & O. 
Where was yer eyes? Don’t 
need no glasses to see her 
bleedin’ lines. Oncet a fort- 
night. Ain’t I sailed on ’em. 
Where’ll she be inside three 
weeks? Why, feelin’ . her 
bleedin’ way into Tilbury 
Dock. This is the line, we're 
right on it. Them boats— 
they run as though the sea 
was ruled for ’em, might be 
rails set. But no bleedin’ 
floatin’ palaces for me, wearin’ 
blouses an’ stror’ ‘ats...- 
This ole tub mayn’t be every- 
body’s beer, but, by God, you 
does get time to think.” 
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Inside three weeks that ship 


would be in England. Her 
crew paid off, discharged. <A 
Bramblewick chap could be 
home from London in five 
hours . . . Bramblewick. 
Summer’s promise already 
would be there. The gorse 
would be in full bloom, the 
woods green, already the first 
visitors would be arriving, and 
the Bonny Belle would lie under 
her canvas sail, with the chil- 
dren playing about her, all the 
long summer through. ... 

I shall not attempt any 
detailed description of the 
Carrie Dale disaster. The jour- 
nalists did that efficiently, and 
what was it in its essentials 
but an all too familiar tale of 
the sea? The technical details 
you will find in ‘The Times’ 
report of the Board of Trade 
inquiry, the romantic ones in 
the files of the popular Sunday 
press. Read between the lines 
of these diverse accounts, and 
you will obtain a fair idea of 
what took place from the storm 
onwards. 

Let us beware, however, of 
sentimentalism. 

Joseph was not a_ hero. 
Heroism connotes above all 
things self-sacrifice. Joseph was 
above all things an egoist. 
Throughout the storm his be- 
haviour was that of a pitiful 
coward. It came on two days 
after the Australian liner had 
been passed. Its approach was 
marked by a heavy windless 
cross-swell from the south, an 
Oppressive heat, a barometer 
that sank and remained at 
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zero. The ship was in ballast, 
and the swell made things 
very uncomfortable. Joseph 
was actually sea-sick, as bad 
as he had been on his first 
voyage. There is nothing un- 
usual in that, of course. I’ve 
known men who have been at 
sea fifty years and still suffer 
in the same way. But Joseph 
made no effort to carry on. 
He turned in at the onset, and 
the galley-boy, a West Indian 
negro, had to take his place. 
He was actually in his hammock 
when, during the height of the 
storm, the ship sprang a bad 
leak, and the order was sent 
into the fo’e’sle for all hands to 
stand by the boats. 
Throughout the forty-eight 
hours of that incredible storm, 
when the decks were under 
water half the time, and the 
bridge was smashed and two 
of the boats staved in and a 
man had his legs broken, and 
not one of the officers had a 
wink of sleep or a meal, Joseph 
had swung in his hammock, 
oblivious to everything but 
his own physical and mental 
agony. The terrified negro 
kept the galley fire alight, and 
made the men their coffee. ... 
A hero? There was nothing 
heroic in that man’s breast. 
Throughout he was actuated 
by one single instinct, self- 
preservation, and by an all-pre- 
vailing egoism, yet an egoism 
which fundamentally was im- 
personal, and as little under 
his control as the winds... . 
His was an artist’s soul, not 
a hero’s. To call him heroic 
would be to attribute to him 
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an impossible virtue. To judge 
him by the standard of ordinary 
manly conduct would be ridicu- 
lous. 

But bravery and cowardice 
are arbitrary terms at the 
best, and in arriving at a true 
estimate of Joseph’s character 
they are best avoided. 

There were in all seven ulti- 
mate survivors of the Carrie 
Dale. Fifteen men, including 
the master, the first and second 
mate, the man whose legs 
were broken, and the negro 
galley-boy, went down when 
the ship turned turtle. It is 
a miracle that there were any 
survivors at all, for the gig 
was not launched. It simply 
slithered down the boat-deck, 
crashed through the rails, and 
floated clear away on the wave 
that was thrust up by the 
ship’s lateral plunge... . 

Joseph hadn’t got in then. 
He had been standing as well 
as he could by the gig’s side. 
The same movement that flung 
it down the deck caused him 
to be flung in similar manner. 
He hung on to the gunwale, 
with the passionate strength 
that is given to a man in the 
face of death. He was hauled 
aboard later by the third mate, 
and (it is not surprising, for 
he had been genuinely ill, and 
had swallowed a great quantity 
of water) relapsed immediately 
into a state of unconsciousness, 
from which he did not wholly 
recover for three days. 


And so that famous voyage 


began. Twelve men in an 
open boat under a tropical 
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sun, six hundred miles from 
the nearest land, rations of 
food and water for two days 
(the Oarrie Dale had gone 
down with unexpected sudden- 
ness), no sail, no chart, no 
sextant, and only a _ pocket- 
compass to steer by. 

It was the absence of a chart 
that made the situation such 
a dangerous and apparently 
hopeless one. The third mate, 
the only surviving officer, was 
young, and it was his first 
experience of these seas. He 
knew, of course, the approxi- 
mate position of the ship when 
she foundered. He knew that 
the Keeling Islands lay some 
three hundred miles to the 
east. But how many mariners 
of lifelong experience could 
give you the dead bearing of a 
spot well off their ship’s course 
from memory, and make a 
landfall without knowledge of 
the currents and the precise 
bearing of the starting-point, 
and with only a pocket-eompass 
to steer by? The engine had 
failed an hour before the final 
disaster. It had been im- 
possible to send out a wireless 
8.0.8. No ships could be 
expected to be on the look-out 
therefore, or to diverge from 
their normal course, and the 
third mate rightly chose to 
steer south, to ignore the 
islands, to make the mai 
Australian steamer route, and 
hang on to it in the hope 
of being picked up. Roughly 
speaking, it meant rowing some 
three hundred miles, a six days’ 
passage under the most favour- 
able conditions. 
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If there was a hero among 
the party surely it was Rodgers, 
the third mate. Young, inex- 
perienced, his conduct, as the 
papers said, conformed to the 
finest traditions of the sea. 
The men by no means came up 
to the romantic conception of 
the British sailor. Four of 
them happened to be Dagoes. 
One, the bos’un, was an elderly 
and alcoholic Swede. The rest 
were about as measly a crowd 
as one could imagine. Yet 
during the first two days, while 
the weather was still frightful, 
and there was nothing to do 
but keep the gig’s head to the 
wind, Rodgers imbued his com- 
panions with a hope he did not 
feel himself, and set a splendid 
example of self-sacrifice. But 
for him Joseph would certainly 
have died. 

By one of those inexplicable 
decrees of fate Rodgers was the 
first to go. He died of sun- 
stroke on the afternoon of the 
third day, collapsing in the 
very act of distributing the 
jealously-guarded rations, his 
own share of which he had not 
touched. The command was 
assumed automatically by 
Holst, the bos’un, but it was 
Joseph Clegg who, from the 
very moment of the third 
mate’s fatal collapse, took 
spiritual charge of that des- 
perate venture, that forlorn 
fight against the sea and the 
sun, against starvation and 
thirst, despair and madness 
and death... . 

He rose to the occasion like 
some splendid figure of romance. 
He became endowed with qual- 
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ities that were superhuman. 
Wasted with his sickness, with 
the days and nights of agony 
he had suffered, unhardened 
like the rest of them with 
physical toil, his hands soft, 
his muscles flabby, he got up 
from the boards where the 
third mate had made him lie, 
he took the oar from the 
tiredest man, and he fell to 
with a zest that was incredible 
—and he sang, sang while he 
toiled. 

Can you wonder that the 
journalists picked on Joseph 
as the heroic figure of that 
adventure ? That it is he who 
will ever remain the hero of 
that voyage? The ship’s cook, 
physically the weakling of the 
party, rising above what after 
all were practised men of the 
sea, exemplifying strength, 
courage, indomitable determi- 
nation ; commanding, coaxing, 
inspiring them on ! 

Can you wonder, too, that 
the journalists, dazzled by the 
magnificence of that apparent 
heroism, should fail to under- 
stand its fundamental inspira- 
tion? Could they understand, 
would they wish to understand, 
that Joseph, wakening dreamily 
from a sleep that had been so 
near to death, had an inspira- 
tion that was purely esthetic 
in its character? ... Could 
they see in him the artist’s soul ? 
Who would have seen it who 
had not known him from child- 
hood, who had not heard him 
talk, who had not seen him out 
on Bramblewick Bay in the 
summer time ? 

Joseph, struggling through 
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the mists of semi-unconscious- 
ness, had a vision of Bramble- 
wick Bay, in the sunshine of a 
languorous summer afternoon. 
He saw himself in his boat, 
the Bonny Belle, drifting lazily 
towards High Batts on the 
smooth flood tide. He saw 
himself with the oars shipped, 
leaning forward from his seat, 
and he heard the story of the 
Carrie Dale coming hot and 
fervid and inspired from his 
ae 

He had experienced at last 
an adventure. He had seen at 
last a tropical storm. He had 
heard the shrieking wet winds, 
and the thunder of moun- 
tainous seas, and crashing tim- 
ber, and men’s hoarse and 
anxious cries. He had heard 


the most dramatic of all com- 
mands: “Stand by the boats!” 


He had seen a deck rise ver- 
tically beneath his feet; a 
ship turn turtle; had heard 
that terrible sigh a ship makes 
when her hull goes under, and 
the water displaces the air 
from her holds... . 

And he breathed—he lived 
—and it was his prison that 
had gone down; he was free, 
and there were still six weeks 
to the English summer. 

And when that vision went 
before the light of full con- 
sciousness, the dynamic in- 
spiration of it took complete 
possession of his soul. He 
learned from the lips of his 
companions, sombre and de- 
spondent and hopeless in that 
hour of acute tragedy, what 
the plan of the dead mate 
had been. He had an imme- 
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diate picture of the liner he’d 
seen steaming past in the night, 
“three weeks from Tilbury.” 
He made the men lower the 
dead mate over; he seized an 
oar and he sang; he made 
game of the sun, and starva- 
tion, and thirst; he bullied, 
cajoled, laughed, and joked; 
and he rowed until his hands 
were raw and wet with his 
blood. 

That was the “ heroism ” of 
Joseph ; that was the inspira- 
tion of it. Through him alone 
those men toiled on under the 
pitiless sun ; through him alone 
their courage was stayed in 
that desperate fight against 
the devils of the sea. Three 
of them died of sunstroke, 
two went mad and leapt over- 
board ; but on that afternoon, 
eight days after the founder- 
ing of the Carrie Dale, when 
the gig lay still upon the 
motionless sea and only seven 
out of the original twelve sur- 
vived, Joseph Clegg  siill 
babbled words of encourage- 
ment to his unlistening com- 
panions. He sat in the stern 
with the tiller held in his 
bleeding festering hand, his 
emaciated body leaning for- 
ward, but his eyes roving rest- 
lessly over the southern sea. 
The rest were sprawled upon 
the bottom of the boat. Three 
were raving; the others were 
silent as the corpse of the 
Swede, who had died at noon, 
and still hung over the gunwale 
with his face in the sea water 
he had started to drink... . 

An hour before Joseph had 
seen the smoke of a ship rise 
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like the foliage of a tree from 
the north-western horizon. He 
had watched its masts, its 
funnel, finally its hull rise 
up, and move phantom-like 
along the eastern sky-line five 
miles away. He had watched 
the hull sink down, and the 
funnel and masts, until finally 
no trace remained of the ship 
but a thin line of smoke floating 
in the listless air.... But 
the passing of that ship had 
caused him no sense of dis- 
appointment. He didn’t want 
to go south. Bramblewick was 
north, a three weeks’ passage 
north. He had laughed when 
the top of its masts disappeared. 
He had shouted to the men to 
stand up, and look and rejoice 
with him in his escape from a 
prison as bad as the old Carrie 
Dale had been. ... 

Mad ? Undoubtedly his mind 
had become unhinged by the 
terrible nervous and physical 
strain of what he had suffered. 
Yet through his madness that 
one dynamic purpose burnt 
like an inextinguishable torch. 
He had a story to tell, a picture 
to paint, an artistic inspiration 
to fulfil . . . and to the extent 
of that obsession he was sane 
as you or I. 

When shortly after dusk he 
heard the throbbing of a ves- 
sel’s engines, he awoke in- 
stantly from the stupor he had 
fallen into. He stood up, and 
he knew that the lights he 
saw moving along in the dark- 
hess were those of a home- 
ward-bound ship. He staggered 
over a thwart, and felt in the 
pockets of the dead Swede 
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for the only box of matches 
the party possessed. He took 
off his coat and set fire to it. 
He waved it about above his 
head until he heard the screech 
of the Jndarra’s siren, and he 
saw the lights become motion- 
less. And when the Indarra’s 
boat drew alongside, Joseph 
was lying on his back across 
the thwart, his arm upraised 
and still moving, with the 
smouldering coat in his hand. 


For the first time Grimsdyck 
paused. While he had talked 
the night had stolen on, and , 
now it was so dark I could 
scarcely see his face. High 
Batts, and the wild hills that 
sweep inland from that stern 
eminence, and back again to 
Low Batts and the sea, had 
lost the sharp outline the glow- 
ing sunset had given them, 
and had sunk into quiet repose. 
The gulls had gone to roost in 
the cliffs, the wind had died to 
an indefinite air, exuding the 
sweet and drowsy savour of 
the spring gorse blossoms. 

** And so he won,’’ I said. 

** Won ? ” echoed Grimsdyck 
bitterly. “‘Won? He saved 
his life and the lives of those 
poor devils who were with 
him. He became for seven 
days (thanks for that to the 
weekly papers) a national hero. 
... He was presented with 
God knows how many pairs of 
binoculars and medals and 
strips of vellum, and I should 
imagine he'll have enough 
money in the bank to save 
him doing another day’s work. 

“But what was that but 
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the supreme mockery of his 
defeat? He got back towards 
the middle of July. He could 
walk by then. He had made 
an amazingly quick physical 
recovery. There was no fuss 
made on his arrival, a prophet 
returning to his own country ! 
There wouldn’t be more than 
half a dozen people to meet 
him at the station. Emily 
wasn’t there, because she’d 
the cottage to ‘fettle.’ Mrs 
Wharfe had died early in the 
spring. For the time being 
another woman relative was 
to stay in the place—‘for the 
the sake o’ what folks might 
think... .’ 

“What Emily’s greeting to 
him was I don’t know.... I 
can guess that it was not 
essentially different from her 
customary one, and that her 
talk quickly turned to a subject 
of perpetual dramatic interest to 
herself—the funeral obsequies of 
the late Mrs Wharfe. 

““They were married the fol- 
lowing September.... The 
woman relative couldn’t stay 
longer than that, and it 
wouldn’t have been right for 
‘those two’ to have gone on 
living under the same roof 
without the sanction of the 
Church. 

“IT don’t suppose it has 
made much difference to Joseph 
one way or another. He was 


used to her, as he was used 
to the cottage and the re- 
morseless ticking of the grand- 
father clock. 

“The Bonny Belle was not 
launched at all. As a matter 
of fact, she hasn’t been in the 
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water since the summer before 
Joseph joined the Carrie Dale. 
I can’t think why he was scrub- 
bing her paint this afternoon 
unless he intends to dispose of 
her, for he would never take 
her out in the bay again, and 
I know he has given up all 
hope of a cure. He has been 
given the best medical atten- 
tion, of course. He has under- 
gone treatment by a famous 
psychologist. They say it may 
come back to him—some shock, 
some powerful emotion may 
stimulate the particular bunch 
of brain cells that controls the 
power of speech. 

“Personally I doubt if it 
will ever happen. The flood 
pressing upon that obstruction 
is too great. His mind is like 
a swollen stream dammed by 
a mass of lumber which owes 
its very solidity to the force 
and dead pressure of the flood. 
There is no outlet, no easing 
of the strain. He cannot write. 
If he could, I don’t think it 
would be any good. He has 
learnt to talk with his hands, 
but what is that but a mere 
trickling of what is dammed 
within his soul? ” 

Grimsdyck suddenly rose to 
his feet, and his voice when 
he spoke again was curiously 
subdued. 

‘“‘Shall we get down now? 
There are one or two things 
I wanted to show you—draw- 
ings, so the light won’t matter. 
A rather fine thing I did of a 
fisherman. ... I was a fool 
to let you see that canvas by 
gas-light.... Ah! this smell 
of gorse—divine—divine. ”’ 
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THE SCOURGE OF A DISTRICT. 


BY PARDESI. 


A MAN-EATING tiger is su- 
premely bad; but a man- 
eating panther, hardened in 
sin, is superlatively worse. The 
tiger waits by the wayside to 
gather up what the gods of the 
jungle may send him. He will 
pull down an unfortunate char- 
coal-burner as he passes on his 
lawful occasions along a jungle 
road in India. A _ villager’s 
luck fails him as he returns 
home one evening; and the 
next morning a shrill wailing 
in the village, and possibly a 
cloud of vultures hovering over 
one particular spot in the jungle, 
announce that the man-eater 
has found another meal. A 
scared herdsman will bolt in 
with the news that the “ shere ”’ 
has carried off his companion 
as they were driving out the 
communal cattle in broad day- 
light ; for the man-eating tiger 
loses the habits of the more 
reputable of his kind, and seeks 
his prey at any hour of the 
twenty-four. 

A man-eating panther does 
all these things, and more. 
He is more cunning than the 
tiger, and that is saying a 
very great deal. But what 
chiefly makes him so terrible 
a@ scourge is his almost in- 
credible boldness. He has no 
respect for nor fear of human 
beings or human habitations. 
He will cheerfully enter a house 
where half a dozen people are 





sleeping, and, quite wunper- 
turbed by the alarm raised 
by the others, will seize and 
drag out a child, or even a 
woman, to devour at his leisure. 
Indeed, on occasion, if he can 
find no other way in, he will 
effect an entrance by tearing 
through the thatched roof. Nor 
at times can he be held guilt- 
less of killing for the sake of 
killing. A really bad man- 
eating panther has been known 
to make his way into a hut 
and deliberately kill every one 
of the inmates on exactly the 
same principle as a fox in a 
chicken-run. Finally, the beast 
will teach his progeny to follow 
in his own wicked ways; and 
unless the whole line is extir- 
pated, a district may continue 
indefinitely to suffer wholesale 
depredations, involving the loss 
of hundreds of lives. 

My own experience of the 
blatant contempt of a man- 
eating panther for the human 
race occurred in a native state 
to the south of the Central 
Provinces. I had received a 
permit to shoot in State terri- 
tory, and an urgent request 
came along from the rajah to 
see what I could do towards 
ridding the land of one of these 
evil-doers, which was terrorising 
something like two hundred 
square miles of country. It 
had an evil record, this beast, 
dating back over a couple of 
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years or so, in the course of 
which it had claimed some 
150 victims. Latterly its de- 
predations had become—there 
is no other word for it—appal- 
ling. Accordingly I went into 
camp on the outskirts of a 
largish village, where the local 
thana, or police-station, formed 
a convenient centre for the 
collection of information re- 
garding the movements of the 
man-eater. Every two or three 
days news came in of a woman 
or child having been killed and 
eaten. The beast rarely, if 
ever, touched a man, or if it 
did, I never heard of it. All 
these kills, however, were re- 
ported from villages some fifteen 
or twenty miles from where I 
was, and successive reports 
would come from places per- 
haps twenty or thirty miles 
apart. The brute was ranging 
over a big beat, and it was 
little use going after him. The 
only thing to do was to possess 
my soul in patience until such 
time as the mountain came to 
Mahomet, or, at any rate, 
within reasonable distance of 
him. 

The outlook was anything 
but the hopeful one which I 
in my innocence had at first 
imagined it would be. But 
there was nothing to be done 
but wait. In the meantime 
the whole countryside was 
scared thoroughly stiff. By 
day or night no one moved 
abroad alone. Now and again 
I used to meet parties of ten 
or fifteen, all armed with axes, 
making their way from one 
place to another, and keeping 
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a wary eye on both sides of the 
road as they went. As these 
people were Gonds, this state 
of affairs meant a great deal. 
To begin with, the Gond is 
an eminently plucky individual 
in himself. Then he has the 
contempt born of the familiarity 
of a lifetime with the beasts of 
the jungle. And if a panther 
can throw the Gond inhabitants 
of some 200 square miles of 
territory into a state of abject 
fright, it must be a very evil 
beast indeed. After I had been 
in camp some ten days I had 
my first brush with the man- 
eater, and he took all the 
honours of the round. One 
morning an unkempt individual 
was brought into my camp, 
who announced that _ the 
“ shaitan ’’ had visited his house 
the previous night, and at- 
tempted to carry off a small 
girl. Would the sahib give the 
matter his urgent and personal 
attention, and bring some medi- 
cine for the injured child? The 
sahib would, and as we went 
I heard the story of the attack. 

It appeared that the girl 
was asleep in the middle of 
the hut, directly between the 
two doors. Near one door 
there was a group of three or 
four men sitting talking. Near 
the other, in the opposite wall 
of the hut, there was a single 
man whittling a stick for use 
as an axe-helve. Suddenly the 
panther bounded in through 
one door, past the group of 
conversationalists, picked up 
the child, and proceeded to 
walk out of the hut with her 
through the other door. The 
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single man near the other 
door pluckily attacked the brute 
with the stick he was shaping. 
He managed to bring this 
unsatisfactory weapon hard 
down across the beast’s hind- 
quarters, startling it into drop- 
ping its prey, and vanishing 
through the door into the night, 
to the accompaniment of a 
series of disappointed snarls. 
When we arrived at the village 
a mile away, I proceeded, so 
far as I could, to check the 
story. After a careful ex- 
amination of the tracks, I 
came to the definite conclusion 
that it was correct in every 
detail. The panther had walked 
quietly up to the hut, and the 
scratches of its claws showed 
where it had made its bound 
through the front door. Other 
marks showed how it had picked 
up the child bodily, the drag 
of her heels along the ground 
alone being visible, and how 
it had dropped her when at- 
tacked by the man with the 
stick. The girl was torn about 
the throat, but not very badly. 
I dressed her wounds with 
carbolic, and up to the time I 
left that camp a fortnight or 
so later, she was doing well, 
and, I have no doubt, ultimately 
recovered. 

The reputation of the panther 
left room for little hope that it 
would remain near the village. 
Accordingly I returned to my 
camp after a fruitless attempt 
to track the beast to its lying-up 
place, leaving word that any 
further developments were to 
be reported at once. As I 
expected, there were none, and 
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two days later a kill was 
announced from a village miles 
away. 

At the end of three weeks 
in that camp I was getting 
thoroughly tired of it. Day 
after day I scoured the neigh- 
bouring jungles for game, with 
a conspicuous lack of success. 
In the meantime reports of 
the man-eater’s activities con- 
tinued to come in, but they 
were all from different and 
widely-separated villages. Al- 
ready the better part of a 
month of my hard-earned leave 
had been spent. The place 
where I was camping was un- 
doubtedly convenient so far as 
getting the necessary khubbar 
of the panther was. concerned. 
On the other hand, game was 
so scarce as to be to all intents 
and purposes non - existent. 
Keen though I was to shoot 
the man-eater, I could not 
spend the whole of my leave 
doing nothing in this way on 
the offchance of getting it, 
and as the days went on my 
hopes sank lower and lowe”. 
One day I returned thoroughly 
disgusted from my customarily 
unsuccessful morning round. 
While I was waiting for break- 
fast, the wish to move on else- 
where deepened into a fixed 
determination, and I decided 
to start getting ready to shift 
camp as soon as the meal was 
over. But the powers that be 
had decreed otherwise. I was 
in the middle of breakfast 
when a thoroughly scared urchin 
bolted in with the news that a 
panther had killed one of his 
companions as they were driv- 
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ing out the village cattle a 
couple of hours earlier. His 
shivering limbs and dirty grey 
colour were sufficient prima 
facie evidence of the truth of 
his story. He and three other 
small boys, he said, were driv- 
ing out the cattle, when a 
panther suddenly bounded out 
of the jungle, seized one of the 
boys, and dragged him off. 
The body was lying in the 
jungle, and would not be re- 
moved until I had arrived and 
inspected it. 

I promptly set out for the 
scene of the tragedy four miles 
away. When I arrived at the 
village I was met by the head- 
man and the father of the dead 
boy. The corpse was exactly 
as it had been found, they 
told me, so I went down to 
reconnoitre. The kill had taken 
place on the edge of a strip of 
jungle bordering a widish nul- 
lah. On the other side of the 
nullah was a similar strip, and 
neither was more than twenty 
or thirty yards wide. The body 
of the dead boy, who must 
have been about nine or ten 
years old, was lying in the 
middle of one strip under a 
mass of creeper forming a sort 
of tent about six feet square. 
As in the previous case of the 
girl, the panther had seized 
its victim by the throat, and, 
as far as I could judge, death 
must have been practically in- 
stantaneous. It remained now 
to settle with the murderer— 
I hoped once and for all. Beat- 
ing was out of the question. 
Apart altogether from the like- 
lihood of its attacking the 


beaters, the devilish cunning 
of the panther and the fact 
that it might be lying up any- 
where in either of the strips 
of jungle made any prospect of 
getting a shot at it by beat- 
ing extremely remote. If I 
was to have any reckoning 
with the slayer, it meant sitting 
up over the body of the slain. 
It was very far from being a 
pleasant idea, but it had to 
be faced. The first thing to 
do was to persuade the father. 
He wanted to remove the body 
at once for decent cremation. 
After a lot of argument, how- 
ever, he allowed it to remain, 
and I set about making what 
preparations I could for my 
vigil. 

Now the body was lying 
under this mass of creeper, 
and close to it was the only 
decent - sized tree there was 
within reasonable distance. <Ac- 
cordingly I had a charpoy 
hoisted into its branches, whence 
I thought I could get a good 
view of the corpse just below 
me, and, taking my rifle and 
a kukri, established myself for 
the wait. It was about two 
o’clock in the afternoon when 
I got settled down. I did not 
expect an extended vigil. The 
panther, however, thought 
otherwise, and it was prac- 
tically dark by the time he 
arrived. I just saw a shape 
glide in under the mass of 
creeper without giving me the 
chance of a shot, and the sound 
of rending flesh indicated that 
he had started his meal. 

Then my troubles. began. 
The corpse was lying under 
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that mass of creeper with the 
panther tearing at it, and in 
the darkness I could see neither. 
There was no moon, and even 
if there had been, the opaque 
shadow of the creeper would 
still have been there. I waited 
for a long time, every minute 
expecting the beast to come out 
into the open, where I might 
get a chance at him. But he 
continued tearing at the body 
in a way that demonstrated 
very clearly that he was raven- 
ous, and had no intention of 
being interrupted until his 
hunger had been satisfied. 
Something had obviously to 
be done. Otherwise we might 


have remained as we were 
until morning. Eventually I 
decided to throw something 
down, in the hope that it 
might startle the man-eater 
into showing himself outside 


the shadow of the creeper. 
The only thing I could think of 
was my bunch of keys. Down 
they went, and I gripped my 
rifle steady for the expected 
shot; but not a bit of it. 
The panther growled, walked 
once or twice round the corpse, 
still keeping under the creeper, 
and calmly returned to his 
meal, 

This came as a revelation to 
me of the fearlessness of a 
hungry man-eating panther. 
But there were many more 
revelations to come that night. 
The fact that a bunch of keys 
dropping out of the sky with 
&@ metallic jingle close to the 
beast’s head was insufficient 
to disturb him was astonishing 
enough. Accordingly I cast 
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about for something more dras- 
tic, and decided to try clapping 
my hands. The first time or 
two the panther growled his 
acknowledgments, and did his 
little circumambulation. Then 
he got bored, and did not deign 
to pay any attention at all to 
my efforts. So I tried shouting 
at him, with equally unsuccess- 
ful results. Occasionally he 
growled back; generally he 
did not bother to do that, even 
when I bawled at him with 
the full strength of my lungs. 
Now consider the ludicrous- 
ness of the position. Here on 
the machan was a man armed 
with a heavy rifle, and there 
below him, at a distance to be 
measured in feet, was the ani- 
mal te shoot which he had 
expended so much time and 
trouble. But so far as getting 
a shot was concerned, those 
few feet might have been as 
many miles. If only the pan- 
ther would show himself out- 
side that six-feet-square patch 
of creeper—but it remained 
“if only.” I was getting des- 
perate by this time. Hacking 
off a branch with my kukri, 
I cut it up and hurled the pieces 
into the darkness below. The 
man-eater hardly troubled to 
growl back. Only one thing 
remained. I lifted my rifle 
and let drive into the middle 
of that infernal creeper, ripping 
another cartridge into the cham- 
ber as fast as I could work the 
bolt. The noise the shot made 
in the quiet jungle was extra- 
ordinary. My rifle was a °400 
full-cordite, magazine one, and 
the seeming loudness of the 
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report startled even me, used 
as I was to the weapon. But 
it did not disturb that panther 
—at least, not to the extent 
any one would have expected. 
He gave a blood-curdling snarl 
or two, and I heard him walk 
around the body, keeping as 
always under the creeper. Then 
the noise of his feeding began 
again. Three more shots I 
fired, hurling down the empty 
cartridge-cases after each shot 
to the accompaniment of my 
shouted objurgations. Then I 
stopped abruptly. Never ex- 
pecting anything of this nature, 
I had only brought ten rounds 
with me, and the realisation 
came very forcibly that I could 
not afford to waste any more 
of them on an entirely fruitless 
attempt to move a beast which 
had no intention of being 
moved. . 

I began to feel decidedly 
creepy. At the best the whole 
business had a very gruesome 
flavour about it; and when 
this amazing behaviour on the 
part of the panther came on 
top of everything else, all the 
local stories of the supernatural 
attributes credited to him began 
to come to mind. Cold clammy 
fingers began to tickle gently 
up and down my spine. In 
fact, not to put too nice a 
point on it, I was not very far 
from being in a state of what 
is commonly known as ‘‘ mortal 
funk.’”’ It came as an immense 
relief, therefore, to hear human 
voices hailing me from the 
edge of the jungle. The vil- 
lagers, hearing the shots, had 
come to the conclusion that 


the panther must be dead, and 
had come down in a body to 
hear all about it. I shouted 
back that the panther was very 
far from being dead, and that 
they had better clear out at 
once, advice which they lost 
no time in following. 

The visit of the villagers 
had a soothing effect on nerves, 
which, as I have said, were 
becoming more than a trifle 
strained. After they had de- 
parted, I dozed off, and the 
doze deepened into sleep. Just 
after one o’clock I snapped 
into sudden and complete wake- 
fulness, and the realisation that 
the man-eater was clawing at 
the foot of my tree. I looked 
over the edge of the machan, 
but though the moon had risen, 
he was in the shadow and was 
invisible to me. I felt pro- 
foundly uncomfortable. The 
earlier behaviour of the brute 
had already instilled in my 
mind an intense respect for his 
uncanny contempt of my efforts 
to terminate his existence, not 
untinged, I a lmit, with a touch 
of superstitious awe. It may 
sound curious—to use no 
stronger term—that a man, 
armed with a rifle and perched 
on a machan some ten feet 
from the ground, should be 
scared by a large cat clawing 
at the foot of the tree in which 
he was situated. But this was 
no ordinary panther. It was 
so many cubic feet of concen- 
trated activity, cunning, cour- 
age, deadly viciousness, and 
utter contempt for the human 
race. Moreover, the whole cir- 
cumstances of the vigil had 
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been of a gruesomeness calcu- 
lated to tax the strongest of 
nerves. I grabbed my kukri, 
and made ready to smite as 
soon as the panther should 
make its appearance over the 
edge of the machan, which I 
expected every moment. How- 
ever, after a few minutes, and 
very much to my relief, it 
moved off. Looking back on 
things, I have come to the 
conclusion that the panther 
was only cleaning its claws 
by scraping them up and down 
the bark of the tree. Still, at 
the time I was very far from 
realising that, and the sound of 
the animal’s retreating foot- 
steps was one of the things in 
my life for which I have felt 
most devoutly grateful. An- 


other thing which I have often 
wondered, is whether the choice 


of my tree for those manicuring 
operations was not a deliberate 
act on the part of the panther 
to show his contempt for me. 
He knew well enough that I 
was in that tree. He must 
have realised that I had designs 
on his life. And he cared not 
one atom, except in so far as he 
consistently declined to come 
out into the open and to give 
me the chance of a shot at 
him. 

I remained very much on 
the alert for the rest of the 
night, expecting him back at 
any moment. It was nearly 
four o’clock, however, before 
I heard him again. Keeping 
im the shadow the whole way, 
he slid in under the patch of 
creeper, and for ten minutes or 
80 the sound of his feeding 
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went on. Then he left again, 
this time, as it turned out, for 
good. 

I was not feeling too happy. 
In the first place, the night 
had been an unholy one. But 
what was worse was the know- 
ledge that I had to face the 
father of the dead boy in the 
morning. That, I think, was 
the least pleasing part of a 
wholly unpleasant business. 
At dawn I heard the villagers 
coming down, and stiffly de- 
scended from my machan. The 
sight was a horrible one. Only 
the hands and feet of the 
corpse remained. The rest 
was a litter of broken bones 
and fragments of flesh. The 
boy’s father said never a word. 
He cast one look of unutter- 
able reproach at me, gathered 
up the hands and feet, and 
walked quietly away, looking 
neither to the right nor to the 
left. It was a bad moment, 
and the memory of it has given 
me many bad moments since. 

We made an attempt to 
track the panther in case he 
might be lying up in the - 
neighbourhood. So far as we 
could gather, however, he 
seemed to have gone clean off 
across country, and after a 
mile or so of difficult tracking 
we had to give it up. There 
was obviously no prospect of 
seeing him again in that vil- 
lage, for the time being at any 
rate. 

I came to the definite con- 
clusion after this that the 
panther was not fated to die 
by my hand, and a day or 
two later I moved my. camp 
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to another village some ten 
miles away, where there was 
a chance of getting some of 
the shooting I had come for 
and hitherto had not got. Just 
before dawn on the second 
night after my arrival I was 
awakened by something bump- 
ing into my tent just behind 
my head as I lay in bed. I 
slept very lightly in those days : 
the presence in the district of 
the man-eater did not en- 
courage heavy slumber, any 
more than if encouraged me to 
go to bed without my rifle 
and kukriready to hand. There 
was a gentle scratching just 
outside the tent, and then two 
long sniffs. The hair started to 
bristle up at the back of my 
neck, and the palms of my 
hands became suddenly very 
cold and clammy. There was 
no mistaking the identity of 
the animal outside. It was a 
panther all right, and in the 
circumstances it could only be 
the man-eater. I grabbed my 
rifle and the kukri, determined 
to sell my life as dearly as 
possible, and awaited develop- 
ments. Just then there was-a 
shout outside. With the ap- 
proaching dawn my camp was 
awakening into life, and one 
of my entourage was calling 
to the bhisti in the village to 
bring water for the prepara- 
\tion of my chota hazri. The 
scratching ceased, and I heard 
the intruder moving off. There 
was no undignified hurry about 
his retreat. Judging from the 
sound, his attitude was that 
he was leaving because he 
wanted to, and not because 
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he was frightened into doing 
so. After a discreet interval 
I got up, and as soon as it was 
light enough examined care- 
fully the ground around my 
tent. The whole position was 
very soon cleared up. The 
nocturnal visitor was the man- 
eater, sure enough. He had 
prowled once or twice around 
the tent, evidently trying to 
make up his mind what it was. 
A tentative scratch or two in 
the ground just outside showed 
where he had tried a closer 
investigation of the queer object 
which obviously contained a 
desirable meal, but which might 
at the same time have been 
a trap. My follower’s merci- 
fully opportune shout had appa- 
rently decided him that the 
chances of running into danger 
were too great to make an 
entrance worth while, and he 
had accordingly moved off with 
dignity. To this day I am 
firmly convinced that the man- 
eater was suspicious that the 
tent was a trap of some sort. 
If it had not been for that, he 
would certainly have come in, 
and the chances of my being 
alive at the present time would 
not have been worth consider- 
ing. Even now the memory 
of those two long sniffs induces 
a rather creepy feeling around 
my spine. 

The sands of the man-eater’s 
existence were, however, rapidly 
running out. Three days later 
a Gond villager turned up at 
my camp with an old Tower 
musket and the skin of a fine 
panther which he had shot m 
his compound the previous 
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night. As I prefer to shoot my 
own trophies, I was not at 
first interested in the pros- 
pective deal; but when he pro- 
duced two things which he 
found in the animal’s stomach, 
my attitude changed. The 
things he showed me were a 
black ball, which on closer 
inspection proved to consist 
of human hair, and a silver 
anklet. There was no mis- 
taking the identity of the pan- 
ther after that. This was the 
skin of the man-eater which 
had taken all the honours of 
our three encounters, and in- 
cidentally given me some of 
the worst moments I have had 
in a fairly extended experience 
of big game shooting in India. 
Glad as I was that the land 
had been rid of the pest, the 
manner of its death was rather 
a blow to my pride. After 
making an arrant fool of a 
sahib armed with modern wea- 
pons of destruction, who had 
devoted more than a month 
to an effort to compass its end, 
the man-eater had fallen to a 
charge of nondescript missiles 
fired by a simple savage from 
@ gas-pipe, which from its 
appearance threatened greater 
danger to its user than to the 
intended victim. But that was 
Just one of the practical jokes 
which the gods of the jungle 
delight in playing as an antidote 
to sinful human pride. 

The way in which the work 
of destruction had been accom- 
plished was too beautifully 
simple. The Gond told me 
that a panther had come into 
his compound and killed one 
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of his goats. He had frightened 
the animal away, and en- 
seconced himself in the door 
of his hut waiting for its 
return. It had duly returned, 
to be dropped dead by an 
assorted mixture of slugs, nails, 
and heaven knows what be- 
sides, fired from the old muzzle- 
loader at a range of five yards. 
Had this stalwart realised the 
identity of the beast he had 
sat up for, I have little doubt 
that he would never have 
waited for it as he did. All 
the characteristic pluck of the 
Gond notwithstanding, the 
man-eater had established its 
reign of terror far too firmly 
throughout the country for 
any of the local inhabitants 
to tackle it single-handed in 
this way. But the villager 
did not realise what he was 
doing, and the result was that 
one of the most cunning and 
most ruthless of all beasts 
in the Indian jungle had walked 
up to its death like any ordi- 
nary goat-killer. The whole 
thing was astonishing enough ; 
but what has always puzzled 
me most of all is the way in 
which the panther consented 
to be driven off its kill. It 
had no fear of human beings, 
and its record showed that it 
preferred them for edible pur- 
poses to the normal food of 
its kind. Yet the man-eater, 
which had declined to be fright- 
ened off its kill by my missiles, 
shouted objurgations, and rifle- 
shots, permitted itself to be 
driven off from a goat by the 
voice of an unarmed villager. 

I bought the skin as a 
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memento, and the Gond was 
delighted with the ten rupees 
he received for it. The pan- 
ther was a large male, and, so 
far as it was possible to judge 
from the skin, in fine condi- 
tion. One might have expected 
to find that the beast was an 
old and mangy one, but it 
was not. The skin was a 
beauty, and the claws did not 
suggest that their late pos- 
sessor was in any way getting 
on in years. Nor were there 
any signs of a previous injury 
which might have accounted 
for the animal’s original em- 
barkation on its extended career 
of human destruction. To my 
lasting regret, I did not get 
the skull. It is possible that 
defective teeth may have ac- 
counted for its horrible pro- 
clivities. Failing that, the only 
explanation which suggests it- 
self to me is that the panther 
acquired the taste for human 
flesh at an early age, having 
been educated to it by one of 
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its parents which had been a 
man-eater before it. 

As there was the possibility 
of a reward being forthcoming 
for the destruction of the pan- 
ther, I wrote to the State 
Durbar giving the name of the 
man who had killed it, the 
circumstances of the shooting, 
and details of the evidence 
that the dead animal was the 
dreaded man-eater. Whether 
the villager got his reward I 
never discovered. I certainly 
heard nothing more so far as 
that side of the matter was 
concerned. Long after, how- 
ever, I learned that the pan- 
ther’s depredations had come 
to a sudden end at a time 
which coincided with the bring- 
ing of the skin to me. That 
removed any possible doubt 
there may have been that the 
skin I bought then, and still 
have, at one time belonged to 
one of the worst pests with 
which that particular part of 
India has ever been cursed. 











THE Reverend Henry Teonge, 
Vicar of Spernall in the County 
of Warwick, decided in his 
fifty-fifth year to pack up his 
scanty traps and go to sea. 
His taste for both food and 
drink was wide and healthy, 
and if he could look forward 
to nothing else in a sea life, 
he was at least assured of a 
free run for his teeth. This 
English clergyman, who had 
for years lived in the most 
landward of English counties, 
with a wife and a grown-up 
family, could no longer abide 
the poverty of his lot. The 
sea may not have called him, 
yet it is very plain from his 
engaging diary which has come 
down to us that the free meals 
did. For his age he was singu- 
larly robust and high-spirited. 
A common man of fifty-four 
years old in the seventeenth 
century approached senility, un- 
less, like the Reverend Henry 
Teonge, he retained a ravenous 
appetite and a stomach as in- 
Sensitive as a beer barrel. 

On the 20th May 1675 (old 
style), mounted upon a steed 
which was like one of Pharaoch’s 
lean kine, and with his small 
accoutrements in an old sack, 
Mr Teonge left Spernall for 
London town. He wore an 
old coat and breeches of the 
Same, an old pair of hose and 
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shoes, and a leathern doublet 
of nine years of age and up- 
wards. His stock of money 
was “proportionable to the 
rest.”” In London he pawned 
his lean mare, with saddle, 
bridle, boots, and spurs, for 
twenty-six shillings, and did 
not trouble to redeem her. But 
he recovered a cloak, put into 
pawn upon some earlier occa- 
sion, by borrowing five shillings 
from his landlady. This cloak 
he repawned before sailing for 
forty shillings. These financial 
maneuvres, of which we should 
multiply the currency by about 
ten to arrive at modern stand- 
ards, were made necessary by 
the cautious refusal of his 
friends in London to lend him 
any money. His unum neces- 
sartum now, in view of his 
coming service as chaplain in 
the Navy of Charles the Second, 
was a small sea-bed, a thing 
he could not be without, though 
he wanted almost everything 
else. So he sent for some 
bedding into the country, with 
small result, for he never slept 
between sheets until a year 
later he made some for himself. 

Mr Teonge had engaged him- 
self as ‘‘ Chaplen to his Magesty 
in the Frigott Assistance of 56 
gunns, and under the com- 
maund of Capt. Will, Hould- 
ing,’ as he puts it himself in 
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the diary which, after lying for 
more than a century unprinted, 
was given to the world by 
Charles Knight of Pall Mall, 
East, just a hundred years ago. 
Mr Teonge spelled as he pleased, 
as did everybody else in his 
day. Proper names, of places 
or of people, he spelled as his 
ear imperfectly caught them. 

On the 1st of June he was 
introduced to the Assistance 
and to punch, a liquor then 
very strange to him, but to 
which he took greedily from 
the first. He began his ac- 
quaintance with it by drinking 
his share of three bowls, and 
“so to bed ”’ in a cabin much 
out of order. In the morning 
he found his pillow on the floor, 
which may have been more the 
fault of the punch than of 
the corded bunk in which he 
slept. 


When he got out of sight of 
land for the first time in his 
life, Mr Teonge was gratified 
to find that though his head 
became very giddy, he was in 
no whit sick. And so it was 
all through the voyages of this 


landsman of fifty-four; he 
could in all weathers eat enor- 
mously and drink like a gram- 
pus, yet be in no whit sick. 
He had a stomach to be envied, 
and a head like oaken timber. 
Very soon Mr Teonge found his 
sea-legs, and foraged around, 
picking up gear for his cabin ; 
a ragged towel (salved on the 
quarter-deck), a piece of an 
old sail (specially brought to 
him by Providence), and uten- 
sils of which Mr Teonge writes 
with perfect frankness. All 
things that he picked up were 
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“very helpful to him that had 
nothing.” 

At Dover the women who 
had come down in the ship 
from London were put ashore: © 
the captain’s wife and the lieu- 
tenant’s wife and the master’s 
wife and the boatswain’s wife, 
all weeping very copiously, ex- 
cept the master’s wife, of a 
more masculine spirit, whose 
eyes were no more than a little 
red. The affecting scenes of 
parting amused Mr Teonge a 
good deal, who, we may sup- 
pose, parted less hardly with 
his elderly wife at Spernall. 
The weeping eyes of the women 
“bedewed the very sides of 
the ship,” yet, adds the grin- 
ning Mr Teonge, “they were 
no sooner out of sight but they 
were more merry ; and I could 
tell with whom, too, were I so 
minded.” 

Upon the delights of life at 
sea, so much to his bodily 
contentment, Mr Teonge waxes 
eloquent. After three weeks 
he declares that no life on the 
shore is comparable to “ this 
sea where wee have good meate 
and good drinke provided for 
us, and good company and good 
divertisements; without the 
least care, sorrow, or trouble ; 
which will be continued if we 
forget not our duety.”’ Of Mr 
Teonge’s unexacting duties we 
will write presently: for the 
moment we are more interested 
in his good meat and good drink 
and good divertisements. 

Every evening when the 
weather was fine Mr Teonge 
and his friends lay on the deck 
and drank healths to the King 
and their wives in bowls of 
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punch. When forced below 
by stress of rain or tempest 
they drank the healths of ab- 
sent friends in the great cabin. 
There cannot be many diaries 
in which so exuberant a pro- 
portion of the space is given 
up to details of food and drink. 
The motion of the ship in the 
Bay and during his long cruise 
in the Mediterranean affected 
Mr Teonge not at all. “ Now 
our table and chayres are lashed 
fast to the boardes ; our dishes 
held on the tables, and our 
bottles of wine in our hands. 
Many in the ship are casting 
up their reckonings, and not 
able to eate or drinke. I am 
very well.” Off the Rock of 
Lisbon the noble captain of 
the Assistance feasted the offi- 
cers of his small squadron with 
four dishes of meat: ‘4 ex- 
cellent henns and a peice of 


porke boiled in a dish; a 
giggett (leg) of excellent mutton 
and turnips; a peice of beife 
of 8 ribbs, well seasoned and 
roasted ; and a couple of very 
fatt greene geese; last of all, 
a greate Chesshyre cheese; a 


rare feast at shoare. His 
Liquors were answerable—viz., 
Canary, Sherry, Khenish, 
Clarett, white wine, syder, ale, 
beare, all of the best sort ; and 
punch like ditch water (he 
means as plentiful) ; with which 
wee conclude the day and 
weeke in drinking to the Kinge 
and all that wee love.” 

At Tangier Mr Teonge came 
across a Captain Charles Daniell, 
and was by him nobly enter- 
tained. First the Teonge party 
drank several bottles of wine, 
and then adjourned to Captain 
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Daniell’s cellar, where they 
feasted upon roast beef cold, 
Westphalia polony pudding, par- 
mesan cheese, cucumbers, musk- 
melons, “salletts, and a reive 
of Spanish onions as thick as 
my thigh.” Afterwards the 
thoughtful Captain Daniell sent 
a corporal to see his guests, 
“ stowed with good wine,” safe 
to their pinnace. “Such a 
harty entertaynment,”’ exclaims 
Mr Teonge, “I never saw be- 
fore from a meare stranger ; 
nor never shall againe till I 
returne to the prince-like Capt. 
Daniell.” Yet the merry old 
gentleman was to do very much 
better later on. 

The ship went on towards 
the Barbary coast and the 
bombardment of Tripoli, and 
every evening Mr Teonge and 
his friends—the Captaine, the 
Leiuetenant, and the Pursor 
—according to their ‘‘ woonted 
custum,” ended the day with 
two bowls of punch, varied by 
bottles of Mediterranean wines. 
“Instead of punch this even- 
ing wee drink healths to our 
friends in mountain Aligant.” 
“Wee end the day as before 
with Florence wine.” ‘ Wee 
end the day and weeke accord- 
ing to our oulde custom.” 
“Wee drink to our friends in 
good Rubola.” The occasion 
of sighting the Barbary coast 
was celebrated in a manner 
gratifying to Mr Teonge, “‘ with 
good porke, beife, gheese, ducks, 
henns, chickens ; and for sauce 
plenty of good sack, mountaine 
Aligant, clarett, white wine, 
and English ale, the raryty of 
all.”” At Zante the officers of 
the Assistance and her two con- 
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sorts entered eagerly upon a 
drinking competition to decide 
the respective merits of two 
wines which Mr Teonge calls 
Syracoosa and Rubella. The 
occasion, so much more in- 
teresting to him than the official 
naval operations against the 
Barbary pirates, inspired Mr 
Teonge, the chaplain, to com- 
pose a poem in its honour. It 
was a competition in which 
there were many casualties. 
One need not suppose that 
Mr Teonge in his tastes was 
more gross than were other 
lusty parsons of his epoch, and 
there cannot have been many 
parsons, then or now, who sur- 
passed him in pluck and in 
irrepressibly high spirits. “A 
brave gale all night,’ he cries, 
and ‘‘more myrth at dinner 
this day than ever since wee 
cam on board. The wind blew 
very hard, and wee had to 
dinner a rump of Zante beife, 
a little salted and well rosted. 
When it was brought in to the 
cabin and set on the table 
(that is, on the floore, for it 
could not stand on the table 
for the ship’s tossing), our 
Captaine sent for the Master, 
Mr Fogg, and Mr Davis to 
dine with himselfe and myselfe 
and the Leiuetenant and the 
Pursor. And we all satte closse 
round about the beife, some 
securing themselves from slur- 
ring by setting their feete 
against the table, which was 
fast tyd downe. The Leiue- 
tenant set his feete against 
the bedd, and the Captaine 
set his back against a chayre 
which stood by the syd of the 
ship. Several tumbles we had, 
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wee and our plates, and our 
knives slurred oft together. Our 
liquor was white rubola, ad- 
mirable good. Wee had also 
a couple of fatt pulletts ; and 
whilst wee were eating of them, 
a sea cam and forced into the 
cabin through the chinks of a 
port-hole, which by lookeing 
behind I just discovered when 
the water was coming under 
mee. I soone got up and no 
whitt wet; but all the rest 
were well washed and got up 
as fast as they could, and 
laughed one at the other. Wee 
dranke the King’s and Duke’s 
healths, and all our wives 
particularly ; and cam out at 
2 a clock.”” And the man who 
wrote like this of a “ brave 
gale ” in the autumn off Crete, 
and of the “ myrth ” which it 
occasioned, was a landsman of 
fifty-four who was making bis 
first voyage in a seventeenth 
century sailing ship, a fourth 
rater of 521 tons! He was of 
a quality very different from 
that of the feeble folk of to-day 
who write letters to ‘The 
Times ’ bewailing the discom- 
forts of crossing the Channel 
in railway steamers. Mr 
Teonge’s bad weather continued, 
and two days later he writes: 
“A fine gale still. . .. Wee 
doe this evening remember our 
friends in England in good 
rubola.”’ 

By this time—October 1675 
—Mr Teonge, who was as deft 
with his fingers as with his 
teeth, had made himself a new 
“ cassacke.” A month later 
he began to net his “sylke 
gyrdle,” and cast about how 
to acquire linen for sheets to 
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his bed. ‘Our Leiuetenant 
and Pursor ” used to go ashore 
at every port to keep up the 
supply of beverage wine, and 
a new liquor called “ rackee ”’ 
became available for drinking 
to friends in England. By 
now Mr Teonge’s very catholic 
palate had become accustomed 
to punch, mountain Alicant, 
Florence wine, Syracoosa, Ru- 
bola, Cyprus wine, the ‘“‘ excel- 
lent strong wines” of Zante, 
“poath white and redd,” and 
rackee—and yet, like a patriotic 
Englishman and an old Cava- 
lier, he often sighed for plain 
“English beare,” that greatest 
“raryty of all.” His worst 
days were those when there 
was ‘‘no thinking of friends ”’ ; 
happily they were infrequent. 
We may roughly measure 
the internal capacity of these 
_ astonishing trenchermen from 
‘Mr Teonge’s description of a 
feast prepared by the four 
friends for four guests of their 
own kidney, eight in all. ‘‘ Wee 
had a gallant baked pudding, 
an excellent legge of porke 
and colliflowers, an excellent 
dish made of piggs’ pettitoes, 
2 rosted piggs, one turkey cock, 
a rosted hogg’s (sheep’s) head, 
3 ducks, a dish of Cyprus burds, 
and pistachoes and dates to- 
gether, and store of good wines. 
God bless those that are at 
sea! The weather is very 
bad.” The Assistance was at 
the time in harbour at Malta. 
On 18th March 1675-6—the 
calendar year began on Lady 
Day, 25th March—Mr Teonge 
celebrated his “byrth day; 
hat. 55,” a valuable entry 
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which seems to have escaped 
the notice of the editor of his 
diary. He guesses at the chap- 
lain’s age and guesses wrong. 

In May 1676, Mr Teonge took 
part in his record meal. As 
was that of the prince-like 
Captain Daniell, this feast was 
served ashore, somewhere be- 
tween Aleppo and Alexand- 
retta (which Mr Teonge calls 
by the Eastern variation 
Scanderoonde). “It was the 
greatest that ever I saw... . 
And 60 and od Franks sat 
downe, besyde many that would 
rather stand or walke about.” 
The table was twenty-four yards 
in length, and so loaded with 
dishes that we can understand 
why boards in those days were 
said to groan. There were 
thirty-six dishes set out in 
three parallel rows, and they 
included turkeys, geese, hens, 
pasties, gammons and tongs, 
sauceages, bisqués of eggs, an- 
chovies, herrings, hartichocks, 
pyramids of marchpane, gellys, 
tarts, biscotts—all not in single 
spies, but in battalions. No 
wonder that many of the guests 
preferred to stand or walke 
about. ‘‘ Here wee dranke part- 
ing healths till many could 
drink no longer; thinking wee 
should have to take our journey 
the next morning.” 

It cannot be said that Mr 
Teonge repaid much in work 
for the prodigious quantities 
of food and drink which he 
consumed. On Sundays he 
read prayers, and he preached 
a sermon when a _ plausible 
excuse for its omission was 
not available. There were many 
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such excuses: by reason of 
the business of the ship, the 
Captaine not well, the Captaine 
dining ashore, and so on. Now 
and then there was even “no 
time for prayers to-day.”’ Upon 
his first voyage Mr Teonge was 
kept fairly regularly to his 
weekly sermon, but his second 
captain, quite evidently bored 
by his discourses, became an 
accomplice in their collusive 
omission. The contrast be- 
tween Mr Teonge’s professional 
Sabbath piety and the exuber- 
ance of his life between whiles 
may have been too much even 
for the strong stomachs of 
Charles the Second’s officers, 
though in this we may easily 
do him and them injustice. 
He tells stories with a rich 
candour which I would imitate 
here if I dared, but there is no 
evidence in the diary that he 
was a bad man by the standards 
of his day. He was completely 
selfish, he possessed that com- 
bination of hard heart with per- 
fect digestion which is said to 
be the first requisite for a happy 
life, and he was always willing 
to neglect such. small spiritual 
duties as fell to him to dis- 
charge. But none of these 
qualities or disqualities would 
have misbeseemed a minister 
of the Gospel in the reign of 
his Sacred Majesty. We can 
believe that he mouthed the 
offices of the Church as whole- 
heartedly as he drank punch. 
He never drank for the sake 
of drinking ; it was always the 
health of absent friends which 
inspired his libations. 

It cannot be said that Mr 
Teonge took the smallest in- 
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terest in the welfare of the 
crew. There were 220 of them 
in the Assistance; not one is 
mentioned except in connec- 
tion with a punishment or a 
death. He would look on at 
punishments and make appro- 
priate clerical comments, and, 
as the men died of disease, he 
would indifferently bury them 
overboard. It was not to be 
expected that he would con- 
cern himself in the men; no 
one did. While the Captaine, 
the Leiuetenant, the Pursor, 
and the Chaplen were about 
their daily potations the men 
were left to pay regard to the 
safety of the ship; that is 
what they were for. And if 
they discharged their duties 
imperfectly, or failed to dis- 
charge them at all, their feet 
were locked in bilboes, or they 
were hauled up to a yardarm 
and dropped thence into the 
sea. Ducking, a punishment 
handy to come by, was highly 
regarded in the seventeenth 
century Navy. It took little 
time to reeve a rope about a 
man’s waist and between his 
legs, haul him up to a yard, 
and drop him. It might be 
done again and again in the 
space of a few minutes, and 
it was not necessary to take 
the way off the ship. As 4 
punishment most excellently 
convenient. 

In his youth Mr Teonge had 
been a Cavalier trooper; his 
ears must have grown accus- 
tomed to strange oaths, and 
we cannot feel that his dis- 
approval of swearers was other 
than professional. Yet we find 
him unctuously describing this 
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punishment as “an excellent 
cure for swearers. ... This day 
David Thomas and Marlin the 
coock, and our master’s boy, 
had their hand stretched out, 
and with their back to the rayles, 
and the master’s boy with his 
back to the maine mast, all 
looking one upon another, and 
in each of their mouths a 
maudlen-spike—viz., an iron 
pinn clapt closse into their 
mouths, and tyd behind their 
heads; and there they stood 
a whole houre, till their mouths 
were very bloody.” Here is 
another entry dropped in with- 
out comment: “‘ A seaman has 
29 lashes with a cat of 9 tayles, 
and was then washed with 
salt water, for stealing our 
carpenter’s mate’s wives ring.” 
As an entry suitable for a 
Sunday this is a perfect gem: 


“T preacht a sermon on the 


word Father. Isaac Webb 
stood tied to the gunns an 
hour and had speculum oris 
placed in his mouth for saying 
to a seaman in the captaine’s 
hearing, ‘Thou lyest like the 
son of a whore.’”’ Mr Teonge, 
who had no duties save on 
Sundays, went ashore as much 
as he pleased, but at Falmouth, 
towards the end of a long and 
Weary voyage, “one Arrow- 
smyth, for lying ashoare with- 
out leave, was ducked at the 
yard arme.” One Arrowsmyth, 
unluckily for him, had duties. 
On Friday, the 17th of Nov- 
ember 1676, after serving his 
Majesty afloat for eighteen 
months, Mr Teonge “‘ was payd 
off at Dedford ; where we leave 
the rottenest frigot that ever 
cam to England.” An un- 
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grateful comment, though we 
must allow something for sea 
weariness ; the rotten frigot 
had filled his belly pretty gener- 
ously. 

Mr Teonge had the singular 
good fortune to draw his pay 
and his allowances—a deduc- 
tion of 4d. a month from the 
pay of each seaman for the 
chaplain—out of the hard-fisted 
Treasury of King Charles, so 
that he returned to London 
with a “‘ goode summ of monys”’ 
and “‘spent greate part of it” 
before going home to his wife 
and family in Warwickshire. 
There for several months he 
lived uneasily, being daily 
dunned by some or other, or 
in fear of “land pyrates, which 
I hated worse than Turkes.” 
He was getting on for fifty- 
seven years old when the nar- 
row circumstances of his vicar- 
age at Spernall drove him once 
more to seek the ample prov- 
ender of the sea. The years 
had wrought some change in 
him. He was older for one 
thing; the exuberance of his 
first youth was passing. The 
chaplain who had entered so 
cheerily upon a strange mari- 
time adventure in May 1675, 
and who declared that no life 
ashore was comparable with 
“this sea, where wee have 
good meate and good drinke 
provided for us, and good com- 
pany and good divertisments,”’ 
had by April 1678 grown to be 
slightly middle-aged. How can 
one tell? Hasily and surely. 
The Mr Teonge of 1678 begins 
to be less content with his meals. 

He left Warwick for London 
on ist April 1678, travelling 
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by regular ‘ coatch-waggon,” 
and spent two days on the 
journey. There was an official 
formality in the joining of his 
second ship, quite unlike the 
happy-go-lucky entry into his 
Majesty’s Navy of three years 
earlier. Then a friendly cap- 
tain had asked him to join, 
and he joined, just as Captain 
Marryat’s midshipmen joined 
the Navy of George the Third. 
Now he was presented in due 
form to the King, who received 
him with the outward courtesy 
and weary indifference charac- 
teristic of that monarch, and 
had to get a chaplain’s licence 
from the Bishop of London. 
His captain was one Antony 
Langston, and he served in the 
fourth rater Bristoll (532 tons) 
until his transfer, with the 
captain, to the third - rater 
Royall Oake (1107 tons). 

Mr Teonge’s disappointments 
began early. He had hoped 
to sail the Virginia voyage, but 
found himself before very long 
bound again for the Mediter- 
ranean, and his sea appetite 
was not quite what it had been. 
It was not what we should 
now regard as finicky, yet some 
of the old richness had passed. 
Before sailing he had supped 
with his son George on “a 
shoulder of mutton, and a most 
excellent pike stewed, and an- 
other fryed,” so that he could 
still peck a little. It was not 


that he could not also drink: 
“Punch and brandy since I 
cam on board have runn as 
freely as ditch water,” yet there 
was something lacking. He 
was not the trencherman whose 
acquaintance we made on voy- 





age number one. Scarcely had 
the voyage begun than “at 
dinner wee are faine to make 
shift with an excellent sallett 
and eggs, a fillett of veal rosted, 
a grand dish of maccarell, and 
a large lobster; so hard is our 
fare at sea; and all washed 
downe with good Marget ale, 
March beere, and last of all a 
good boule of punch.” And 
then a little later: ‘“‘ Wee had 
an achbone of good beife and 
cabidge ; a hinder quarter of 
mutton and turnips; a hogg’s 
head and haslett roasted; 3 
tarts; 3 plates of apples; 2 
sorts of excellent cheese ; this 
is our short commons at sea.” 
There was a danger of fire on 
shipboard that day, and, writes 
Mr Teonge sadly, “ This also 
I take to be an ill-omen of a 
bad troublesome voyage.” 

It was a sick ship, and Mr 
Teonge’s spirits could not quite 
keep up their keenness of edge. 
The men fell and died apace, 
from what disease Mr Teonge 
does not say, and probably did 
not know. Upon his first voy- 
age there are few mentions of 
deaths, except now and then 
by accidents, but both in the 
Bristoll and in the Royall Oake 
they followed upon one another 
almost daily. One may sus- 
pect from a passing reference 
to lice that the trouble was 
typhus, a disease lice-borne, 
and one characteristic of the 
foul old sailing-ships. The 
Leiuetenant died, and, among 
others, “Henry Spencer of 
Lankishyre, whoe gives all his 
pay and what else he had to 
his landlady at Portsmouth.’ 
She was, maybe, Henry Spen- 
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cer’s only friend. Winter in 
the Mediterranean made Mr 
Teonge a bit happier. For one 
thing, though not allowed to 
go ashore—doubtless because 
of the sickness on board,— 
“they brought to us good wine, 
oringes, pom-cytrons, sheepe, 
henns, eggs, coleworts, &c., and 
sould them cheape enough.” 
Then those short commons, to 
which reference has been made, 
were agreeably supplemented : 
“We begin to have to our 
2nd course at dinner, raisings, 
figgs, almonds, &c.” It is a 
small point, yet significant, 
that Mr Teonge in his lists of 
food now indolently throws in 
the word “ &c.”’ It was never 
so on the first voyage; then 
his abounding physical interest 
urged him to let us know and 
envy him each several item, 
and, in one instance, to set 
forth a plan of the groaning 
board. That ‘ &c.,” standing 
by itself, would convict Mr 
Teonge of middle-aged satiety. 
Weather and the captain played 
havoc with his sacred duties : 
“Wee goe to prayers at 10; 
and the wind roase of such a 
sudden that I was forced (by 
the captain’s command) to con- 
clude abruptly at the end of 
the Letany ; and wee had no 
sermon.” He chafed at the 
ban of quarantine which en- 
compassed the ship; all his 
former unlimited shore leave 
had gone. “ A rayny day and 
very cold; and wee not yet 
admitted to come in.” 

Good Christmas Day, 25th 
December 1678, saw the last 
of his now moderately cheerful 
feasts and the beginning of 
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sorrows for even a man so 
completely self-centred as Mr 
Teonge. It was the day on 
which prayers had stopped at 
the Litany by the captain’s 
command. ‘“ Wee had not so 
great a dinner as was intended, 
for the whole fleete being in 
this harbour (Port Mahone 
Road, Minorca), beife could not 
be gott. Yet wee had to 
dinner in a greate charger, a 
speciall peice of Martinmas 
English beife, and a neat’s 
tongue, and a good cabbige, a 
charger full of excellent fresh 
fish fryde, a douzen of wood- 
cocks in a pye, which cost 
15d., a couple of henns rosted, 
3 sorts of cheese; and last of 
all, a greate charger full of 
blew figgs, almonds and rays- 
ings; and wine and punch 
gallore, and a douzen of Eng- 
lish pippens.” 

That was the day, that Good 
Christmas Day, on which the 
‘honest Leiuetenant’”’ died, 
and “left a mournful ship’s 
company.” And _ thereafter, 
though Mr Teonge was still 
able to cheer up a bit when 
the pipe blew for dinner, he 
can no longer be described as a 
merry parson. The confines 
of a small sailing ship in the 
seventeenth century, with offi- 
cers and men dying all about 
one, do not conduce to what 
he called ‘‘myrth.” On the 
14th January, Mr Teonge trans- 
ferred with his captain to the 
Royall Oake, but the new ship 
was even more unhealthy than 
had been the Bristoll. As day 
followed day he has the entries : 
*T buryed John Wilkinson, the 
carpenter’s mate ”’; ‘‘I buryed 
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Isaac Maule, a Swede”; “I 
buryed Samuall Massy,” and 
so on and so on. And then 
Captain Antony Langston, Mr 
Teonge’s friend and patron, was 
himself taken ill. He caught 
cold at Firmateara, and daily 
grew worse. On the 17th of 
March 1678-9, we have: ‘ Our 
Captaine continues very ill, and 
I begin to feare his death. And 
this night I sate up by his bed 
syd all night. Many times he 
would talk very lightsome, and 
presently againe he would talke 
light-headed.”” On the 19th: 
“ Our Captaine is now past all 
hopes of recovery. .. . Brave 
Captaine Antony Langston dyed 
a very little after 10 o’clok this 
night. I stood by his bed syde 
when he breathed his last.” 
Mr Teonge then went immedi- 
ately to his cabin and wrote a 
Latin distich, which he pre- 
sented to the “ cheifest of the 
English merchants of Aligant.”’ 
The Captaine was buried about 
two leagues out at sea—the ship 
was in the Road at Majorca— 
and “ the solemnity being over, 
all the company cam back to 
our ship, where wee had an 
excellent collation, and plenty 
of wine.” After which Mr 
Teonge handed round an epi- 
taph upon the captain, which 
he had composed in Latin and 
English. He had quite evi- 
dently thoroughly enjoyed the 
funeral. And yet his affection 
for the captain was probably 
as sincere as any he was cap- 
able of feeling. ‘‘ And thus 
far you can but say wee have 
had a voyage of trouble. I 
pray to God that the worst of 
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it is past now.” So wrote Mr 
Teonge on the morrow of Cap- 
tain Langston’s sea burial. 
The weather continued to be 
very bad, so bad that the tale 
of funerals began to run: “I 
buryed Isaac Webb out of the 
gunn-roome porte.” Thereafter 
many bodies had to be com- 
mitted to the sea in similar 
fashion. The new captain, one 
Roome Coyle—whom Mr 
Teonge in his careless way 
calls Rumcoyle,—came aboard, 
and tried to cheer up a sick 
ship. ‘“‘ Wee are more merry 
than I thought wee should 
have beene ; our new Captaine 
is wondrouse free, not only of 
his excellent wine, but also of 
his owne good free company 
amonge us. We had a pigg to 
dinner this day worth 8s. in 
England.” But the men went 
on dying, and Mr Teonge went 
on burying them out of the 
“gunn-roome porte.” The 
Royall Oake was ordered home, 
and proceeded in “ greate dis- 
comfort, for wee have little 
fresh water and as little provi- 
sions for such a sick ship’s 
company.” Mr Teonge was 
coming into touch with the 
realities of life. There was n0 
more gay feasting, and in the 
Bay of Biscay an incident 
occurred which leaves one cuti- 
ous and unsatisfied. ‘This 
day I was much abused by 
Samuall Bayly, with base lan- 
guage. I may live to requite 
him ashoare.” And then three 
days later: “I buryed William 
Wattson, whoe made Sail. 
Bayly his executor.” Is it 
possible that Mr Teonge had 
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been acting as executor for the 
many deceased members of his 
sea flock, and had not been 
giving satisfaction in the job? 

The voyage home reached its 
end, to the relief of good Mr 
Teonge. On the 22nd of May 
the ship came to an anchor in 
Plymouth Sound, and he en- 
joyed beer for the first time in 
twelve months. He went on 
with his buryings all the way 
up Channel, but there were 
“ grande festos ’’ in the Downs, 
and his Majesty’s glorious res- 
toration was celebrated on the 
29th of May with customary 
enthusiasm. Except by the 
crew, poor wretches, of whom 
thirty-two “ pittiful creatures ” 
were put ashore sick, and sixty 
men that had been on the 
books had died and been buried 
at sea. These casualties of dirt 
and the diseases which breed 
on dirt fell upon a ship’s com- 
pany of 500. The Captain, 
the senior Leiuetenant, and Mr 
Teonge went to Dover, where 
“wee tooke the oaths of allegi- 
ance and supremacy, and were 
nobly entertained by the vic- 
tualler ” (who made his profits 
by nobly entertaining ships’ 
officers). 

There was little of ‘‘ myrth ” 
or “divertisment ” about Mr 
Teonge’s second and last voy- 
age. Yet he never was ill for 
a single day, and never failed 
to get as much to eat and drink 
as would satisfy half a dozen 
men of his years in these days 
of active frugality. It would 
make a modern man sick to 
look at a board spread with 
those colossal meals of his, and 
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as for writing about them after- 
wards in a diary.... If the 
men of the seventeenth century 
had been giants, far bigger 
physically and more robust 
than their descendants of the 
twentieth, one could perhaps 
sympathise with their frightful 
appetites. But they were not. 
They were smaller and much 
less healthy. One cannot sup- 
pose that Mr Teonge ever lifted 
a finger in exercise while con- 
fined on shipboard, or ever 
took a bath. He just lived, 
ate and drank, read prayers, 
occasionally preached sermons 
—I should love to have heard 
that one on “‘ Our Daily Bread,” 
—and buried his neglected flock 
out of the gun-room port. And 
he was no better and no worse 
than the other chaplains of his 
period, for whom the miser- 
able seamen were docked four- 
pence a month of pay. 

He got his pay, too, for that 
second voyage, though less 
promptly than for the first, 
and subject to “some abate- 
ments.” But he got it after 
several weeks of waiting, and 
“then came safe home to 
Spernall, Deo gratias !”’ 

And so ended his sea service 
and his diary. He flashes into 
our vision at the age of fifty- 
four, and flashes out again aged 
fifty-eight. All that is known 
of his subsequent career is that 
his first wife died when he was 
sixty-two, that he married again 
at sixty-five, and that he died 
when a few days past seventy. 
A hearty old rascal. Deus 
vortat bene, as he wrote himself 
when setting forth to sea. 



















MUSINGS WITHOUT METHOD. 


AMERICA’S MAGNANIMITY—SHE HELPS THOSE WHO HELP THEM- 
SELVES—-WHY EUROPE IS NOT AT PEACE—THE LACK OF GOVERN- 
MENT—THE NEW DEMOCRACY——-AN END TO JUSTICE—-THE FATE 
OF FRANCE—ANATOLE FRANCE AND HIS BOSWELLS—A TRUE 
SCEPTIC—-HIS DEVOTION TO LETTERS. 


THE new American Ambas- 
sador in London came to his 
post charged with an Olympian 
message. From the apex of 
the golden pyramid, upon which 
he and his countrymen are 
wont to stand, he delivered a 
message, almost pious in its 
condescension, which no doubt 
Europe will receive in a proper 
spirit. In accents of a lofty 


amiability, he promised the 
help of the greatest republic 
upon earth to struggling Eu- 
rope, as a beneficent millionaire 


might inspire with hope the 
broken heart of a beggar. 
“The full measure,” said he, 
in words which should be en- 
graved in gold—no less valu- 
able a metal will serve an 
American utterance—in every 
capital of the worn-out old 
world, “‘the full measure of 
American helpfulness can be 
obtained only when the Ameri- 
can people are assured that the 
time for destructive methods 
and policies has passed, and 
that the time for peaceful up- 
building has come. And that 
question they cannot answer 
to-day. The answer must come 
from the people of Europe, 
who alone can make the de- 
cision. If the answer is peace, 
then you may be sure that 
America will help to her gener- 


ous utmost. But if that answer 
shall continue confused and 
doubtful, then I fear these 
helpful processes which are now 
in motion must inevitably cease. 
We can undertake to help only 
those who help themselves.” 
So it is that America, confident 
in her well-paid idealism, under- 
takes the burden and the office 
of God. She will help those 
who help themselves. Herself 
she has never ceased to help. 
She will scatter largesse from 
her full pocket, and she will, 
at the same time, teach those 
lessons of wisdom and goodness 
which she is entitled to teach 
to those less happy than her- 
self. 

While France and England 
lay bleeding on the field of 
battle, that they (and America 
too) might not fall under the 
domination of the Central 
Empires, the Americans grew 
richer and richer. With whatthe 
American Ambassador calls their 
‘generous utmost,” they lent 
money to the Allies, whose in- 
dustries were perforce at 4a 
standstill, and had the satis- 
faction of seeing that money 
spent within their own borders. 
Thus they reserved themselves 
and their vastly increased 
wealth for the sad days of 
peace, to make which, in aD- 
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other outburst of generosity, 
they sent their great President, 
Mr Wilson, to Europe, and 
deprived themselves for a while 
of his comforting and comfort- 
able presence. Thus they 
heaped benefits, unnumbered, 
upon the perverse heads of 
Europe, and with a rare re- 
straint forbore to lay their 
hand upon those lands which 
their vast wealth would have 
enabled them to buy up. As 
Mr Page said, England was 
theirs for the asking; they 
did not ask for it; they were, 
and still are, content to say 
that the American people is 
ready to “uplift ’’ the fallen 
Continent, if it be assured that 
the time for destructive methods 
and policies has passed. This 
is the sole condition. In other 
words, ‘‘ We can undertake to 
help only those who help them- 
selves.”” Supreme magnanim- 
ity! Selfless idealism ! 

Yet so wickedly perverse is 
Europe that it does not want 
the help that is thrust upon 
it with soft reprimands; it 
rejects insolently the advice 
that is not asked for. It even 
suggests that America is de- 
barred from giving advice, be- 
cause it has not shared the 
worst sufferings which have 
brought Europe to the verge 
of chaos. Its territory has not 
been devastated ; its industrial 
life has not been disturbed ; its 
wealth, so far from being de- 
pleted, has marvellously in- 
creased ; it receives a vast and 
annual tribute from at least 
one of the victorious Allies. 
And the voice of detraction 
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whispers that it is easy enough 
for America, which has been 
put only to a slight strain, to 
invite others to help them- 
selves. Moreover, it is said 
that the invitation is unneces- 
sary. Most of the stricken 
countries are doing their utmost 
to help themselves, and if 
America is not receiving all 
the tribute money to which 
she thinks she is entitled, she 
has but to exercise a little 
patience, and she will become 
richer even than she is. So 
we will leave her to her nobility 
of soul, and hope that in the 
long-run she will not be foiled 
of the gratitude she expects of 
her humble clients. 

Meanwhile it is worth while, 
perhaps, to ask why Europe’s 
answer about peace is still 
“confused and doubtful.” In 
the first place, Europe has been 
broken in fragments, and after 
a long war it is not always a 
simple task to put the fragments 
together again. Time for re- 
cuperation was necessary after 
Waterloo ; it has always been 
necessary after the disturbance 
of war. Moreover, those who 
have lived for four long years 
in the battlefield or upon its 
verge may be forgiven if they 
are still unsettled. America, 
knowing little of these hard- 
ships herself, has not found it 
easy to estimate their effect 
upon others. She came late 
into the war, and went in- 
stantly out of the peace, nor 
will everybody believe that the 
light load of responsibility she 
has borne entitles her to be 
the mentor of the world. But 
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unsettlement and disturbance 
are not the only causes of 
Europe’s distress. It is the 
lack of strong governments 
which has been her undoing. 
An irrelevant object of the 
peace, we were told, was to 
make the world safe for de- 
mocracy. That was plain 
enough. The more serious ob- 
ject —to prevent democracy 
from destroying the safety of 
the world—is still unachieved. 
Now, for those who delight to 
make constitutions upon paper, 
as physicians compose prescrip- 
tions, democracy might appear 
an efficient remedy for the ills 
of mankind. In times of peace 
and prosperity, it might be held 
by the pedant not to do much 
harm. In times of storm and 
stress democracy proves an in- 
stant failure. The ballot-box 
may perchance soothe the pride 
of idle citizens ; it cannot min- 
ister to a mind diseased. Eur- 
ope has found a “ peaceful 
upbuilding ” almost impossible, 
because the principle of democ- 
racy has failed to give her 
strong governments. 

There are few corners of the 
Old World in which you cannot 
detect the collapse of what has 
been called, by an irony, the 
principle of political freedom. 
To restore peace and prosperity 
to a stricken land is the work 
not of many men, but of one 
man. Mussolini saved Italy 
from ruin because, knowing 
that he could govern the coun- 
try, and that a mob of intriguing 
politicians could not, he did 
not shrink from taking up the 
burden of responsibility. The 


interposition of a general pre- 
served Spain from a confusion 
which seemed inevitable. An 
unexpected reaction, upon 
which we cannot count again, 
has snatched Britain out of 
the pit. Elsewhere you will 
look in vain for the stability 
which alone will enable a 
stricken people to recover. 

When not long since Lord 
Bryce wrote an historical treat- 
ise upon democracy, the system 
of which he was a faithful and 
fervent champion, he was com- 
pelled by honesty to admit that 
democracy, under whatever sky 
it was found, was always ac- 
companied by corruption. 
Graft and Boodle were its con- 
stant attendants, the sup- 
porters, so to say, on its coat 
of arms. Had he lived until 
to-day, he would have been 
compelled to bring a heavier 
charge against his favourite, if 
erring, form of government. 
He could not cast his eyes over 
the Europe of 1925 without 
perceiving that the processes 
of democracy were far too slow 
to satisfy the aspiration of 
our modern “peoples.” That 
sacred thing, the, will of the 
people, has travelled far ahead 
of the ballot-box. The sacred 
will must prevail nowadays 
not by the counting of heads, 
but by the free use of the bomb 
and the Browning pistol. 

We all remember the senti- 
mental praise which was lav- 
ished upon universal suffrage. 
No citizen was so poor and 
miserable as to be exclude“ 
from the blessed privilege of 
making his mark upon a piece 
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of paper, and dropping that 
piece of paper in a ballot-box. 
He and his friends were told 
that the millennium had come, 
and that a proper reverence for 
majorities would make every 
man rich and happy. And now 
we are suddenly awakened from 
the beautiful dream. Universal 
suffrage has been its own un- 
doing. When all the world is 
invited to vote, the new Radical 
ceases to care about the ballot- 
box, forgets his beneficent, 
broad - cloth predecessor, and 
sees virtue only in assassina- 
tion. In brief, he has revived 
the Sadism of the old Jacobins, 
and declares that he can ex- 
press his sacred will only by 
the murder of innocent persons. 

Within the limits of what was 
once our Empire we have been 
the hapless witnesses of the 
new politics. Jn Ireland, in 
India, in Egypt, we have seen 
the basest sort of murder re- 
garded as the proper method 
of settling political differences. 
Arson and cruelty have followed 
close upon murder’s footsteps, 
crimes which might have 
seemed some years ago need- 
lessly violent instruments for 
the mere expression of opinion. 
And their “intellectual” sup- 
porters, who have not the will 
to use the gun or the dagger 
themselves, still detect in their 
faces, as they set forth, ‘‘Brown- 
ing” in hand, such a look of 
exaltation as they might have 
observed in the simpler days of 
the ballot-box. Our own Gov- 
ernment, in a cowardly spirit 
of surrender, submitted instant- 
ly to the new policy of murder, 
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and it is no wonder that those 
hasty spirits, who cannot wait 
for the results of the ballot- 
box, find in the pistol a readier 
and more readily respected 
method of persuasion. The 
policy of the assassins, ruthless 
and cynical, is intelligible. No 
condemnation can be severe 
enough for the miscreants, who, 
masquerading as rulers, are 
accessible to no other emotion 
than fear. In Russia the new 
policy has had a triumphant 
success, for Russia skipped the 
stage of the ballot-box, and 
came straight to the gun, the 
prison, and the torture-chamber. 
With these instruments to help 
her, she had no difficulty in 
discovering and in enacting the 
people’s will. She saw mass- 
acred the wisest and best of her 
citizens, and having made a 
desert, she called it liberty. 
The natural result of the new 
political method, popular to- 
day, is that it makes a speedy 
end of justice. For in popular 
Governments the end always 
justifies the means, and the 
pistol, to those who profit by 
it, instantly becomes sacred, 
as the voting paper. The 
excuses made for the rascal 
who goes forth to kill are per- 
fectly simple. The poor man 
was provoked, say the apolo- 
gists, and we must take care 
that he shall never be provoked. 
A universal submission to his 
will is the best and easiest way 
out of a difficulty. Besides, 
there was a man in the street 
who did not really belong to 
the People (with a capital), and 
who dared to disagree with the 
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poor fellow armed to the teeth. 
In other words, if you are one 
of the People, you have a 
licence to kill the next comer 
who does not share your views. 
At the worst, your crime is 
called ‘‘ political,” and covers 
you with glory, not disgrace. 
For it is now an axiom of public 
life that the murder of a 
political opponent, if it happens 
to be done by an enlightened 
Communist, is but a beaw geste, 
although to those of an older 
fashion it may appear the least 
excusable crime of all—a crime 
without a motive. And if a 
parcel of busybodies, intent on 
the foolish thing which used 
to be called ‘“‘ justice,” insists 
on bringing the murderer to 
trial, then the Government, 
obedient through fear and self- 
interest, may be trusted to 
pack the jury and to make the 
Court a place of acrimonious 
and sentimental discussion. 

If we leave Russia, a haunt 
of savages, out of the ques- 
tion, we shall find that it is 
France, once the home of cul- 
ture and a pleasant life, which 
has suffered most bitterly from 
this new phase of democracy. 
There every month brings with 
it a crime which is called 
political, and which therefore 
the politicians are determined 
not to follow up too closely, and, 
if their hand be forced, to see 
that the criminals escape punish- 
ment. In France, indeed, the 
lot of the popular Minister is 
hard and uncertain. He depends 
upon the will of M. Léon Blum, 
and if he dared to punish man 
or woman with whom M. Blum 
might profess a political sym- 


pathy, he would not stay in 
office for a month. It is not 
strange, then, that the number 
of unpunished murders is con- 
tinually increasing. ‘Truly, it 
seems as though the fullest 
licence were permitted to those 
who believe that the only way 
to reason with a political oppo- 
nent is to kill him. All the 
world remembers how Germaine 
Berton, foiled in her attempt to 
kill Léon Daudet, consoled her- 
self with the cold-blooded mur- 
der of Plateau, Daudet’s friend 
and secretary. The murder was 
undisputed. The criminal her- 
self boasted loudly of her 
prowess and her guilt. But 
nothing that she could say or 
do availed to move the jury. 
She was a good anarchist and 
her victim was a wicked royalist, 
and the result was a triumphant 
acquittal. Not long afterwards 
Philippe Daudet, the son of 
Léon Daudet, was decoyed by 
anarchists, friends of Germaine 
Berton, trapped in a disreput- 
able house in Montmartre, and 
cruelly murdered. Hitherto jus- 
tice has not been done to those 
who contrived or abetted in his 
murder. Why should the be- 
reaved father be given justice 
or sympathy? Is he not a 
royalist, and the determined 
foe of the French Republic ? 
Such are two murders com- 
mitted in the full light of Paris, 
and unpunished. Germaine 
Berton is a fashionable heroine, 
and free as air. The murder 
of Philippe Daudet is still 
matter for inquiry, and justice 
may be hoped for. There are 
others which cry aloud for 
punishment, and which, if 
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seems, will escape notice. Not 
long since, at Marseilles, there 
was a political disturbance, and 
the Communists, better armed, 
as always, than their opponents, 
succeeded in putting to death 
several innocent persons. A 
pretended inquiry was held, 
with the usual result, that the 
guilty ones escaped. Nor have 
we any reason to believe that 
the trained and practised Com- 
munists, who shot dead half a 
dozen loyal citizens at Mont- 
martre a brief month ago, stand 
in any greater danger than the 
assassins of Marseilles. Mean- 
while, it is interesting to note 
this change in the political 
temper of Europe. The old 
hustings, with their free fights 
and their brawls, were bad 
enough. The vulgar treason 
dispensed at the street corners 
by soap-box orators was mis- 
chievous and degrading. But 
neither the one nor the other 
resulted, as the new democracy 
results, in cruel cold-blooded 
murder, and though the murder 
may be the logical consequence 
of soap-box oratory, we cannot 
but acknowledge that popular 
government has assumed a viler 
and more dangerous shape than 
any yet known to the world. 
Here, then, is one reason why 
Europe cannot help herself as 
easily as America thinks she 
should, and it is a reason which 
America, free and democratic, 
Should easily understand. On 
this side of the Atlantic, we 
cannot but ask how soon shall 
we be relieved of the useless 
burden of democracy. In 
America democracy is a col- 
lector’s piece, shut up in a 
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glass case, extravagantly be- 
lauded, and not allowed to 
interfere with the practical 
affairs of life. Wherever it is 
permitted to interfere, it is a 
serious danger ; in Italy Musso- 
lini has proved that it can be 
painlessly and expeditiously 
abolished ; and in more than 
one other country it seems that 
it may be presently superseded 
by some honest and reasonable 
form of government. When 
Sir Henry Maine wrote his 
treatise upon ‘ Popular Govern- 
ment,’ in 1885, he said that 
democracy was on its trial. 
It is still on its trial, and the 
events of the last ten years 
will not render its escape from 
the dock any easier. Of its 


many vices, perhaps its worst 
is that a bad democracy en- 
sures bad rulers. Professional 
politicians are quick to respond 


to their constituents, and if the 
electors be of a violent temper, 
then they whom they choose 
to govern their country will 
be violent also. Such a man 
as M. Caillaux, for instance, has 
never before been set in the 
forefront of a Government. The 
story of his past, which all may 
read, is a story of violence and 
evil-doing. He has been con- 
demned as a traitor by the 
High Court; his wife has been 
tried for the cold-blooded mur- 
der of a man who was an 
obstacle in his political path 
—and acquitted ; nobody has 
forgotten the Parliamentary in- 
quiry which was held into his 
conduct in 1913, an account of 
which is given by M. Barrés 
entitled ‘Dans le Cloaque’; 
nor the part which Caillaux 
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played in the affair of the 
‘Bonnet Rouge.’ Yet he ap- 
pears to fit the French democ- 
racy, divorced as it is from 
beneficence and. justice, like a 
glove. Nor is it easy to dis- 
cern for the heavily stricken 
country of France a speedy 
deliverance. 

When a friend asked M. 
Anatole France whether he was 
a royalist, he replied, ‘Of 
course I am; I am not an 
imbecile,’”’ and even when he 
was marching in a nefast pro- 
cession of red revolutionaries, 
and lending his illustrious name 
to dangerous conspiracies, he 
was always a royalist at heart. 
To the praise of kings he re- 
curs again and again. When 
he is harsh in his criticism of 
the treaty signed at Versailles, 
*‘No King of France,” he ex- 
claims, ‘‘ would have dared to 
conceive such a peace as that 
which is going to be made.” 
Above all, he regarded the 
throne as a fixed bulwark 
against international finance. 
“Tt ig money, money,” said 
he, “which dominates and 
crushes everything. Capital 
shares the world, it laughs at 
the blood that is shed, at the 
lives which are sacrificed. No 
king, representing and having 
charge of a genuine national 
interest, would ever have toler- 
ated this. He would have set 
himself against this bloody 
capitalism, against this occult 
power which holds in its hands 
the lot of the civilised world.”’ 
M. Maurras himself could not 
have set the truth more clearly. 
In truth, whenever Anatole 
France speaks of his country’s 
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kings, he rises to an eloquence 
rare in his speech or writing. 
“France was the best of coun- 
tries,’ he tells his secretary, 
M. Brousson, ‘‘ because it had 
the best masters, the most just 
and kindest of kings. The un- 
fortunate Charles VII. inherited 
all that had been amassed of 
love and fidelity through the 
ages in the popular soul.” 
And Anatole France’s love of 
kingship was not without a 
certain mysticism. ‘“‘ The im- 
portant thing, you see,” he 
said, “‘was that the king was 
consecrated, anointed with the 
oil, miraculously inexhaustible, 
of the Sainte-Ampoule.”’ Yet 
there was a sternly practi- 
cal side to the royalism of 
this anarch. “The House of 
France,” he believed, ‘ owed 
its prodigious popularity to its 
bravery and its political sense. 
It owed it also to its familiarity 
with humble folk.’’ And then, 
having marked the ease with 
which Jeanne d’Are, an ecstatic 
shepherdess, came into the pres- 
ence of the king and in time 
of war, he adds: ‘Imagine a 
shepherdess, impatient to reveal 
to our President of the Republic 
that which the angels had re- 
vealed to her about France 
while she was minding her 
flocks. . . . She would not have 
got as far as the préfet. Do you 
know what would have been the 
lot of Jeanne d’Are to-day, my 
young friend ? The prison, the 
hospital, the douche.” 

That is quite true. It is only 
surprising to find these senti- 
ments ascribed, justly, to Ana- 
tole France. To understand 
him and his whims from his 
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books is almost impossible, and 
since we wish to understand 
him, it is fortunate that so 
many Boswells are in the field, 
doing their best to enlighten us. 
To say that they have suc- 
ceeded would be too much. 
They leave their idol, as they 
found him, a paradox, a mys- 
tery, but they have given us 
much curious material to work 
upon; and though they wrote 
in complete independence, one 
of the other, they come to the 
same conclusion. A more way- 
ward soul than Anatole France’s 
never inhabited the body of a 
man. He was inconstant even 
to himself. He changed from 
hour to hour, from minute to 
minute. The epithets—ondo- 


yant et divers—which Montaigne 
applied to himself would pre- 
sent but a faint picture of the 
quick 


changes of Anatole 
France. Sometimes his moods 
give us an impression of in- 
sincerity, almost of hypocrisy. 
He would greet a guest with 
enthusiasm, kiss him on both 
cheeks, and then give orders 
that he should never be ad- 
mitted to the house again. 
“Farewell goes out sighing,” 
Says Shakespeare. It need not 
be thrust violently out at the 
door. 

What he was in small things, 
he was in great. His political 
opinions cannot be said to be 
of importance, because at one 
time or other he had held them 
all. Why this old reactionary 
Should have remained faithful 
for so many years to the red 
flag defies explanation. The 
ebullient rhetoric of Jaurés 
may have had something to do 
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with it, but it is clear that 
Anatole France had taken a 
proper measure of the dema- 
gogue, and acknowledged freely 
the poverty of his intelligence. 
But there is the simple truth: 
he remained constant to a 
foolish creed, which he knew 
how to despise, and which he 
shared only at moments. The 
great date in the history of 
Socialists is the date of the 
French Revolution. It was 
with the French Revolution 
that the mischievous doctrine 
of to-day had its beginning. 
And what did Anatole France 
think of this earth - shaking 
event ? Those who have read 
his book, ‘Les Dieux Ont 
Soif,’ cannot conceal from them- 
selves his damaging criticism. 
He knew too much of history, 
he was too fastidious in taste 
to think of that orgy of blood 
and vulgarity with anything 
else than shame. When M. Le 
Goff, one of his more intimate 
Boswells, asked him in all 
simplicity of heart, ‘“‘ Was the 
Revolution a useful and happy 
event? Should we rejoice in 
it or deplore it? ’ the answer 
must have disconcerted him 
by its directness. ‘“‘ Have no 
doubt about it,” said M. France, 
““we must curse it. It upset 
everything, and we gained noth- 
ing by it. To it we owe nations 
in arms, barracks, wars in- 
numerable. By it men lost 
their essential, tangible, and 
profitable liberties for a wholly 
theoretical liberty, the liberty 
to pronounce an opinion upon 
problems of which they know 
nothing. I verily believe that 
life was happier before the 
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Revolution. The historians 
have immeasurably increased 
and magnified an event in itself 
useless and injurious.” This is 
bad enough for one who posed, 
in his hours, as a good democrat. 
Worse remains behind. ‘“ You 
wish to know the reason of my 
thought ; the revolutionaries ”’ 
—thus he went on — “‘ when 
they are not childish, are odious. 
Their ideas? what poverty ; 
their hopes? how pitiable ; 
their society ? what a den of 
convicts ; their grandiloquence, 
a lie; their promises, trickery ! 
The Gironde let loose war in 
order to upset the throne. i 
hate the Girondins, stiff, middle- 
class, hard egoists. They pur- 
sued the throne with the narrow 
rancour which little citizens 
display towards the court and 
the aristocracy. . . . The Mon- 


tagnards ? They were damaged 


goods. Danton was venal, 
Robespierre is a monster, the 
others are creatures sweating 
fear, and fear made them cruel. 
. . - On one side, the Revolu- 
tion is odious; on the other, 
it displays itself in its true 
colours of false grandeur, false 
heroism, lying, cowardice, fear, 
and cruelty. I repeat, because 
I believe it is absolutely true, 
the Revolution is the work of 
men of bad character.”’ 

Such are some of the views 
of one who did not hesitate to 
march in processions with the 
miscreants of his own country, 
to receive in his house the 
monsters of the Russian Revolu- 
tion, and at the same time to 
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despise these political allies. 
The attitude of his mind might 
surprise us, if we did not re- 
member his scepticism. He 
was in doubt about all things, 
even about his own doubts. 
His clear intelligence detected 
in an instant the weakness 
and the folly of his friends. 
M. Jacques Roujon is quite 
right when he describes him 
as a reactionary, and in the 
works of his two Boswells 1 we 
can find ample support for 
what might seem to be a 
paradox. So far detached was 
he from life that he could 
flout even his own opinions. 
He cherished, for instance, what 
he called ‘free thought ” as a 
sacred privilege, and yet he 
could not help saying that the 
free thinker did not think 
freely because he did not think 
at all. But on one point he 
never wavers. He is never 
treacherous to his art. As 
M. Le Goff says, Anatole France 
belonged only to letters, and 
to them he wholly belonged. 
About such essential things as 
the qualities of this writer or 
that he never wavered, he 
never expressed contrary 
opinions. For him Jean Racine 
was always the great poet of 
France, as for him the crapu- 
lous cretinous Jean Jacques 
Rousseau was always detest- 
able. In the two books which 
we have named, one of them, 
M. Brousson’s, the work of 4 
private secretary, who carried 
away from his master some- 
thing of that master’s malice, 





1 Anatole France en Pantoufles, par Jean Jacques Brousson. Anatole France 


& la Béchellerie, par Marcel Le Goff. 
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irony, and lightness of touch ; 
the other, M. Le Goff’s, the 
pedestrian record of a puzzled 
admirer, you may find, if you 
will, many evidences of his 
sound literary judgment. No 
wise reader will be disappointed 
if he searches through these 
two books for the settled 
opinions of Anatole France upon 
the only subject which was 
near his heart. No wise reader 
but will delight in the incom- 
parable passages of self-criti- 
cism which Anatole France 
was too candid, in talk with 
his friends, to suppress. He 
tells us, for instance, that the 
two among his works which 
had the greatest success are 
those which he looked back to 
with the least pleasure—‘ Thais’ 
and ‘Le Lys Rouge.’ Here we 
are in cordial agreement with 


him, and though ‘ L’Histoire 
Comique ’ has always stood as 
firm in our regard as it stands 
in its author’s, we should hesi- 
tate to put his ‘ Jeanne d’Are ’ 
a8 high up in the list as he 


does. With his usual perver- 
sity (or may we call it modesty), 
he delights in depreciating his 
own works. He took a frank 
and honest delight in the fame 
and glory which they brought 
him. He loved the trappings 
of the Academician—the green 
collar and the sword—as he 
loved the incense of admiring 
friends. Indeed, it is clear 
that at the end of his life he 
grew into a monument of 
Vanity, and was happiest when 
he was surrounded by a mob 
of patient worshippers. Like 
his own M. Bergeret, he kept 
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court in a book-shop at Tours, 
and there held forth to his 
own satisfaction about polities 
and literature to the hushed 
applause of those who looked 
upon him in the light of a 
spectacle. But when he writes 
of himself, he is all modesty 
or discretion. ‘‘I have spoilt 
my work,” he told his secre- 
tary; ‘‘I have been too idle. 
I discovered only very late— 
too late—that which school- 
masters call the joy of work. 
And then I have been too 
fantastic. My stories I wrote 
at the last moment, like a 
condemned man who sets his 
last wishes upon paper. In- 
deed, I could not sit down to 
my work-table unless I was 
constrained by necessity—want 
of cash or a solemn pledge. .. . 
Then I tackled my job like a 
school task. For I had no 
imagination, and work at that 
time was extremely difficult for 
me. I had every kind of 
seruple. I pretended to write 
only things that were remark- 
able. I forced myself to be 
witty continuously. ... It is 
easy to see what was the result 
of this mixture of scruples and 
idleness. The worst is that I 
entered too late upon my real 
literary career. At an age 
when most young men are 
dreaming of the Academy, or 
the Pantheon, or the Invalides, 
I had no ambition. My castles 
in Spain were very modest. 
In truth, they were not castles 
at all, but humble sinecures.”’ 
But though he declares him- 
self idle, he admits that he had 
industry. When once he had 
2K 
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set himself to work, he spared 
himself no toil. ‘‘I am like 
Renan,” he once explained to 
M. Brousson. “ The author of 
the ‘Life of Jesus’ scribbled 
no matter what, and sent it 
to the press. They returned 
the proofs to him. He cor- 
rected them once, twice, three 
times. . . . At the fifth time of 
correction, it began to be Renan. 
It begins to be me at the sixth, 
often at the seventh time. I 
demand as many as eight 
proofs. What would you have ? 
I am deprived of imagination, 
not of patience. The instru- 
ments of toil which I prize the 
most are paste and scissors.”’ 
To these strange words his 
whole life gives a denial. And 
yet he went further. ‘ You 
are astonished, my friend,’’ he 
added. ‘“‘I appear before you 
in undress. Doubtless you 
imagine that an angel breathes 
me on paper, at a single breath, 
pages, even chapters. I have 
rarely felt the breeze of in- 
spiration. My pen has nothing 
lyrical at its point. It takes the 
road, like a decent little fellow. 
Nor have I ever felt the intoxi- 
cation of work. I write with 
pain.” And thereafter he gives 
his young secretary such hints 
about writing as would be 
invaluable to every aspirant. 
Under the heading, ‘‘ Contrariez 
les Epithétes,” he is ingeniously 
instructive. Some men, he says, 
put the weight of their phrase 
on the verb. ‘‘For my part, 
I like the simplest verb, the 
most childish, that which best 
conveys the sense of movement. 
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But I take care of my adjec- 
tives.” And he counsels his 
pupil, if he uses several epithets, 
to oppose them one to the 
other. “Do not say ‘prelates, 
magnificent and pious’; say 
‘prelates, obese and pious,’ 
and thus swiftly attain the 
effect you want.” 

Above all, he warns his pupil 
against what he calls “‘ pastry.” 
“* Beware of pastry, my friend ” 
—thus he writes; “it is false 
and artificial; it is like a 
plaster garland, which pretends 
to transform a garret into a 
palace. War upon pastry! 
It renders hazardous the finest 
passages.”” How wisely he put 
his own precepts into practice 
is proved by all that he wrote, 
and though he tells his secre- 
tary a small tenth of what he 
knew, he let him in on the 
fringe of the secret of his style. 
From a sense of that contrari- 
ness which he liked to impart 
to his adjectives, he was many 
things, which his admirers may 
well deplore. He was a de- 
featist, he was an anarchist, he 
seemed at times to hate the 
country which he loved, and 
which gave him as a birthright 
its beautiful language; he 
might now and again have 
justified the savage witticism 
of Henri Rochefort, who de- 
clared that his proper name 
was Anatole Prusse. But when 
he took his pen in hand, he 
became a great classic, a faith- 
ful guardian of his inherited 
speech, a descendant in a direct 
line of the incomparable Vol- 
taire. 
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